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NOTES  FROM  A  MULTILINGUAL 

CAREER 

By  ISAAC  GOLDBERG 

Led.urer  on  H is pano' American  Literature,  Harvard  University 

My  interest  in  languages  was  awak'  humble  vernacular,  which  a  man  was  too 
ened  almo^  at  the  moment  that  I  be'  proud  to  use  for  sacred  purposes.  Such  use, 
came  conscious  of  the  use  of  words.  This  is  a  in  fa(it,  would  ^amp  him  as  being  too  ignorant 
very  common  experience  among  Jewish  to  manage  the  ance^ral  language, 
children,  for  in  their  households  they  hear  Mo^  Jewish  children,  then,  grow  up  more 
con^antly  the  employment  of  two  or  three  or  less  language 'minded.  They  belong,  are 
tongues.  There  is  the  idiom  of  the  country;  born  into,  an  internationale  of  tongues.  In  my 
in  my  case,  as  a  Jew  of  American  birth  (Bos'  own  case,  this  internationality  was  very  short' 
ton\  English;  there  is  the  folk'vernacular,  ly  supplemented  by  another,  and  an  equally 
Yiddish,-  a  speech  set  down  in  Hebrew  char'  potent,  influence.  As  a  young^er  I  h'ved  in  a 
ac!ters,  but  fundamentally  in  ^ructure  a  Get'  neighborhood  that  was  almo^  in  equal  parts 
man  dialect;  there  is  the  language  of  prayer,  Irish  and  Jewish,  with  a  scattered  percentage 
Hebrew.  To  a  sensitive  child  such  tri'lingual  of  Poles  and  Italians,  and,  in  our  schcwl'dis' 
surroundings  are  a  valuable  experience.  Dif'  tridt,  a  small  colony  of  Negroes.  Children  are 
ference  in  languages  to  him  is,  from  the  firA  in  some  respedls  so  much  more  sensible  than 
a  natural  phenomenon,  not  the  invention  of  a  their  parents, — so  much  more  sensible  than 
high'school  principal  with  demoniac  schemes  they  themselves  will  be  after  they  have  been 
for  torturing  the  young.  He  absorbs,  from  life  “educated”  and  have  grown  to  man’s  e^ate. 
and  not  from  books,  through  experience  and  In  those  days  we  knew  nothing  of  boundary 
not  through  rule  or  rote,  a  feeling  for  gram'  lines  between  nation  and  nation;  of  creeds 
matical  and  lexical  di^indtiveness,  for  idioma'  that  severed  mankind  in^ead  of  uniting  it. 
tic  locution,  for  the  very  spirit  of  language.  Those  things  we  had  to  be  told,  alas.  We  could 
He  notices  similarities  in  rcxats,  he  ponders  curse  in  five  languages, — we  slept  at  each 
upon  the  varying  effedtiveness  of  methods,  others’  houses, — we  experimented  with  each 
He  wonders  why  prayers  in  Hebrew,  as  others’  national  dishes.  At  Passover,  indeed, 
recited  by  the  men  in  the  synagogue,  should  we  Jewish  children  were  quite  popular,  what 
sound  so  differently  when  recited,  in  Yiddish,  with  gifts  of  matzos  (cakes  of  unleavened 
by  the  women  at  home.  Thereafter,  Hebrew  bread)  and  mead  or  wine  used  in  the  service, 
will  be  for  him  a  masculine  tongue,  and  Yid'  When,  in  later  years,  some  of  us  began  to 
dish,  a  feminine.  Later,  indeed,  he  will  learn  hear  about  the  superiority  of  one  tongue  to 
that  such,  hi^orically,  was  the  case,- — that  another — an  unscientific  attitude  at  beA, 
women,  not  being  required  to  know  the  which  is  shared  by  more  than  one  teacher  of 
tongue  called  Holy,  read  their  prayers  in  the  languages — and  about  the  inferiority  of  one 
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race  to  another—  scienti^s  are  not  at  all  agreed 
upon  the  very  concept  of  race — some  of  us 
were  saved  by  our  childhood  memories  from 
capitulating  to  these  facile  prejudices.  Mo^  of 
us.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  were  not.  We  had  be' 
become  “responsible”  members  of  our  respec' 
tive  communities, — a  process  that  too  fre' 
quently  means  confirmation  in  the  tribal 
totems  and  tabus. 

In  my  own  obscure  way,  then,  I  am  an  inter- 
nationali^  by  inheritance  and  by  environ¬ 
ment, — by  emotional  acceptance  and  by  intel- 
ledtu^l  ratification.  Words,  to  me — words  and 
^trui^tures  of  words— are,  and  always  have 
been,  among  the  miracles  of  the  universe.  As 
fieeting  as  the  breath  that  shapes  them  and 
warms  them  with  meaning,  they  yet  remain 
as  perdurable  as  the  emotions  that  fir^  sought 
for  them  a  healing  utterance.  But  then,  to  all 
but  those  unimaginative  souls  who  seek 
wonders  only  in  ^e  paA  and  only  in  holy 
writings,  is  not  everything  a  miracle? 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  at  High  School  I 
was  intere^ed  chiefly  in  Latin,  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  German  and  French,  much  to  the  prejudice 
of  mathematics.  And,  here  permit  me  to  make 
an  observation  or  two.  The  notion  that  stu¬ 
dents  good  in  languages  will.taking  them  by  and 
large,  be  bad  in  mathematics,  may  have  sup¬ 
port  in  psychology.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
very  often  it  is  the  teacher  of  mathematics, 
and  not  the  pupil,  who  is  to  blame,  especially 
when  that  pupil  shows  a  fine  record  in  his 
other  Studies.  When,  suddenly,  I  was  called 
upon  to  pass  college  entrance  examinations,  I 
taught  myself  all  the  required  mathematics  in 
one  summer, — ^a  summer  in  which  I  was  very 
low  in  health.  That  summer  taught  me  plenty 
also  about  the  teachers  who  had  so  gleefully 
muddled  me  up  in  the  four  high-school  years. 

At  college,  naturally,  I  specialized  in  lan¬ 
guages.  Outside  my  regular  courses  I  did  so 
much  voluntary  work  in  the  theoretical 
branches  of  music — I  had  composed  a  great 
deal  as  an  adolescent,  mo^ly  for  the  piano, 
which  in  a  very  crude  manner  I  had  taught 
myself — that  later  I  did  a  great  deal  of  writing 
on  music,  as  I  Aill  do.  Greek,  German,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Vulgar  Latin — 
these  and  other  tongues,  ^udied  outside 
through  curiosity — absorbed  my  college  years. 
The  languages  attracfted  me  not  as  speech  so 
much  as  media  of  thought.  Synta<ftical  analysis 
(I  was  very  good  at  it  in  those  days,  because  I 
had  to  be  if  I  were  to  get  high  marks,  and  I  had 
to  have  high  marks  if  I  were  to  get  the  much- 
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needed  scholarships), — syntactical  analysis,  as 
I  was  saying,  yielded  to  the  plays,  novels  and 
dramas  in  which  it  occurred.  Drama  fascinated 
me;  I  am  an  inveterate  theatre-goer,  and  have 
written  much  upon  the  ^ge  and  the  play. 
Naturally,  as  a  child  I  had  written  pieces  for 
\he  neighborhood  kids  to  aCl,  and  had  aCted  in  ' 
them  myself.  This,  too,  had  a  value  as  practical  » 
participation.  So,  too,  for  that  matter,  did  my  | 
Audy— during  vocational  hours  in  the  ad-  | 
vanced  grammar-school  grades^ — of  typesetting  ' 

and  printing.  When  I  became,  upxin  being 
graduated  from  Harvard,  a  writer,  I  was  not  , 
ignorant — as  so  many  authors  regrettably  arc 
■ — of  ink,  type,  paper,  design,  and  other  , 
technical  elements  in  the  art  preservative. 

It  became  evident,  when  at  laA  I  left 
Harvard  as  a  Ph.D.  in  Romance  Languages, 
that  I  was  not  cut  out  to  be  a  teacher.  By  the 
kindness  of  my  research  director.  Prof.  J.  D.  ^ 
M.  Ford,  I  was  plunged  into  specialization  in 
the  literature  of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese-  > 
America.  He  had  ju^  returned  from  a  trip  to 
South  America;  he  was  too  tired  to  write  for 
The  Bool^man  (then  edited  by  Arthur  Bartlett 
Maurice)  an  article  on  cultural  conditions  as 
he  had  found  them.  He  asked  me  to  deputize 
for  him.  Too  bravely,  I  did,  in  a  series  of  three 
articles.  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  began  I 
to  use  me— again  through  the  intercession  of 
Professor  Ford — for  articles  on  literature, 
music  and  the  drama.  I  didn’t  know  it,  but 
I  was  launched.  I  ^nd  particularly  indebted, 
likewise,  to  two  gentlemen  of  that  newspaper: 
Burton  Khne,  who  was  for  long  the  editor  of 
its  feature  section,  and  H.  T.  Parker,  one  of 
the  foremo^  critics  of  the  drama  and  music 
during  the  paA  twenty-five  years.  , 

It  was  for  Mr.  Kline’s  section,  and  Mr. 
Parker’s,  that  during  the  war  I  wrote  much 
about  foreign  literatures.  The  national  in- 
tereA  at  the  time,  was  great.  Our  own  fiction 
was  on  the  threshold  of  an  autonomous  devel¬ 
opment;  meantime  we  translated  copiously — 
and  injudiciously.  I  wrote  con^antly  on  Span¬ 
ish  and  Spanish'American  authors;  much  on  [ 
Y iddish  literature.  My  books  on  Spanish' Amer'  ! 

ican  Literature,  on  Brazilian  Literature,  on  The 
Drama  of  Transition,  contain  a  great  deal  that 
was  elaborated  from  articles  fir^t  printed  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Together  with  my  ' 
boyhood  friend.  Dr.  H.  T.  Schnittkind,  who  I 
had  founded  The  Stratford  Company,  I 
edited  The  Stratford  Journal.  In  these  pages 
we  introduced  many  foreign  authors,  about 
whom  I  was  con^ntly  writing  elsewhere. 
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too.  Pirandello,  Papini,  Benavente,  Hamsun, 
Pinski,  Sholom  Ash,  and  who  not  else.  .  . 
were  current  names  with  us  long  before 
American  readers  awoke  to  their  quah'ties. 

Soon  I  was  doing  numerous  translations 
from  many  tongues.  The  li^t  would  be  too 
long  for  this  brief  reminiscence.  Under  the 
circum^ances — hurry,  poor  pay,  uncertainty, 
crowded  hours — much  of  this  activity  was  the 
toil  of  a  hack, — a  conscientious  one.  Some  of 
the  material  deserved  no  better  treatment  than 
it  received.  It  is  disguAing  to  repent,  at  leisure, 
of  work  done  in  ha^e, — to  see  miAranslation, 
or  careless  transbtion,  when  one  knows  that 
one  is  much  superior  to  this  ineradicable  cold 
print.  If  one  really  had  known  no  better.  .  . 
but  one  did!  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  page 
that  I  did  in  these  years  ^till  gives  me  pleasure; 
not  the  self-congratulatory  sort,  but  rather  the 
feeling  that  one  was  part  of  a  movement  that 
opened  windows  upon  the  fer-flung  corners  of 
the  world. 

As  for  my  own  books,  they  have  covered 
music,  light  opera,  the  literatures  of  Spain, 
Portuguese'America,  Spanish'America,  Por' 
tugal,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  letters  of  Yid' 
dish.  For  my  own  amusement,  at  odd  times 
during  these  years  I  have  picked  up  sufficient 
Dutch,  or  Rumanian,  or  Norwegian,  to  read 
a  favorite  author  in  the  original; — and  have 
forgotten  these  unused  tongues  too  easily.  My 
lateA  hobby  is  Russian;  I  fear  that  the  world 
will  not  let  me  forget  this,  once  I  have  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  ma^ered  for  my  purposes.  I  have  done 
a  couple  of  books  of  fidtion;  something  tells  me 
that  I  shall  be  occupied  plentifully  with  this 
branch  of  prose.  And  there  have  been  many 
biographies, — of  Mencken,  of  Nathan,  of 
Havelock  Ellis,  of  George  Gershwin,  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  For  the  noted  little  Blue  Boo\5 
published  in  Girard,  Kansas  by  E.  Haldeman- 
Julius  I  have  also  written  more  than  a  score 
of  monographs — on  Harmony,  the  Orche^ra, 
on  life  and  letters.  And  even  an  essay  on 
Camoens! 

Generally,  I  prefer  new  territory, — fields 
in  life  or  letters  that  are  not  plowed  over,  that 
have  not  been  subjedled  to  a  rotation  of  liter- 
ary  or  musical  crops,- — material  that  is  not 
submerged  beneath  a  heap  of  anterior  opinion. 
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I  am  not  an  impatient  worker,  but  I  have  a 
notion  that  I  am  far  more  reliable  as  to  general 
principles  than  as  to  specific  data.  I  remember 
ideas,  for  example,  much  more  easily  than  I  do 
faces.  And  causes  much  more  easily  than 
dates. 

I  cannot  Aridtly  call  myself  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  despite  my  affiliation  with  departments 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  since  1912. 
What  I  have  written  for  newspapers  has  been 
rather  for  the  more  literary  aspedt  of  the  daily 
periodical, — the  magazine  sedtions,  as  they  are 
called.  I  have  done  much,  very  much,  inter¬ 
viewing  of  noted  adlors,  adtresses,  composers, 
• — much  reviewing  of  plays  and  concerts, — 
oh,  far  too  much  scribbling  altogether! 

And  now,  again  through  my  old  friend 
Professor  Ford,  I  find  that  I  am  a  college 
teacher,  after  all.  It  was  at  his  reque^  that 
I  received,  and  accepted,  the  appointment  as 
special  Ledturer  upon  Hispano-American  Lit¬ 
erature  in  my  alma  mater.  As  the  course  is  not 
a  h’ngui^tic  one,  but  rather  an  aspedt  of  com¬ 
parative  literature  and  the  ae^hetics  of  liter¬ 
ary  forms,  I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely.  In  my 
spare  time  I  am  consolidating  my  various  Ju¬ 
dies  in  this  field  into  what  may  be  called  A 
History  of  Modem  His parvy American  Liter' 
ature, — one  volume  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
repubh'cs,  another  for  Brazil.  .  .  Nor  do  I 
promise  not  to  write  for  the  cinema! 

At  present  the  forthcoming  appearance  of 
my  magazine.  Panorama:  A  Monthly  Survey  of 
People  and  Ideas,  naturally  absorbs  me.  Once 
an  editor,  as  my  friend.  Prof.  B.  A.  Botkin  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day,  always  an  editor.  A  simple  periodical 
this,  in  tabloid  newspaper  format,  devoted  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  independent  ex¬ 
pression.  .  .  It  should  make  its  bow  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  have  always  believed  that  such  an 
organ,  at  a  very  low  annual  figure,  should  reach 
the  very  persons  who  would  mo^  appreciate 
it.  It  will  not  make  money,  perhaps;  it  will 
disseminate  ideas,  and  that,  too,  is  valuable 
coinage.  It  will  be  devoted,  need  I  add,  to  the 
expression  of  an  international  outlook, — to 
the  more  or  less  universal  language  of  thought 
and  emotion  that  exists  behind  the  various 
didtionaries  of  mankind. — Roxbury,  Mass. 
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TURGENEV  THE  EUROPEAN 

By  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

(Editor's  }^ote:  This  article  was  written  of  Anna  Karenina,  Tol^oy  turned  his  back 


while  Professor  Kaun  was  vacationing 
in  France.) 

UNDER  the  circumstances — an  exile 
from  my  desk  and  books--  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  attempt  an  adequate  com- 
memoration  of  the  hftieth  anniversary  of  Tur' 
genev’s  death.  I  shall  merely  jot  down  a  few 
rambling  meditations  on  the  Russian  novelist, 
with  emphasis  on  one,  to  me  characteristic,  side 
of  his — Turgenev  the  European.  The  Eu' 
ropean,  as  the  conception  of  this  word  formu' 
lates  itself  to  the  rhythm  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  I  loll  on  its  sands.  Here  is  Europie, 
limited  yet  reaching  out  boundlessly,  the 
cradle  of  cultures,  of  upheavals,  clashes  and 
contads.  Out  of  the  crucible  of  ages  rises  the 
European,  wise  with  experience  and  doubts, 
hence  neither  dead-sure  nor  taking  things  too 
seriously.  At  a  high  enough  price  he  has 
acquired  his  charaderiStic  trait — the  sense  of 
measure. 

In  this  Turgenev  was  a  European  as  few 
other  Russians  were,  surely  none  of  his  great 
contemporaries.  Do^oyevsky,  vehement  in 
his  love  for  Europe  as  a  precious  graveyard, 
hated  passionately  the  adual  We^.  Turgenev's 
Europeanism  roused  his  venom  and  derision; 
he  quediioned  Turgenev’s  undenftanding  of 
Russia,  for  had  he  not  written  mod;  of  his 
works  away  from  home,  in  the  doomed  and 
rotten  We^t?  Dodoyevsky  overlooked  the  cir' 
cumdance  that  many  of  his  own  great  novels 
were  composed  abroad,  and  that  the  mod  Rus' 
sian  of  Russian  maderpieces.  Dead  Souls,  was 
created  by  Gogol  from  the  far-away  perspedive 
of  Rome. 

Toldoy  also  disUked  Turgenev  and  his 
Wedern  penchants  (he  adually  challenged 
him  to  a  duel).  With  the  inflexibility  of  a  bull, 
to  use  Dodoyevsky’s  phrase  anent  the  author 


on  Europe  and  its  culture. 

It  is  worth  noting,  as  symptomatic  of  a 
revolt  against  the  sense  of  measure,  that  the 
world  intered  in  Turgenev,  once  the  mod 
read  Russian  at  home  and  abroad,  has  largely 
dwindled.  In  Soviet  Russia,  Tolstoy  and  even 
more  so  Dostoyevsky  are  dudied  and  analyzed 
and  commented  upon  out  of  all  comparison 
with  the  attention  paid  there  to  Turgenev. 
The  same  shifting  of  interest  may  be  observed 
in  the  West.  Andre  Gide’s  discourses  on 
Dostoyevsky  have  given  voice  to  the  readion 
of  the  world  from  measure  and  form  in  favor 
of  vehemence  and  chaos. 

The  French  soil  is  peculiarly  fit  for  rambling 
meditations  over  Turgenev,  for  in  its  formal 
civilization  he  felt  quite  at  home.  In  his  later 
life  France  contained  for  him  the  essence  of 
Europe  (not  that  he  fully  accepted  it).  There 
he  lived  and  loved  and  died.  Inside  the  uncom- 
fortable  walls  of  his  Bougival  villa,  within 
semi'platonic  reach  of  the  respedably  married 
Madame  Viardot,  he  penned  his  laSt  intimate 
thoughts  and  reveries,  his  Senilia,  which  the 
prudent  publisher  retitled  Poems  in  Prose. 

One  cannot  imagine  the  provincial  epilep¬ 
tic  Dostoyevsky  or  the  opinionated  count- 
muzhik  Tolstoy  as  members  of  that  most  na- 
tionaliStically  jealous  and  exclusive  circle, 
French  litterateurs.  Turgenev  not  only  en¬ 
joyed  the  acquaintance  and  admiration  of  such 
writers  as  George  Sand,  Gautier,  and  Renan. 
Ivan  Sergeyevich,  the  flat-nosed  squire  from 
the  province  of  Oryol,  was  the  only  foreigner 
to  share  the  intimate  bouillabaisse — feaSts  of 
the  Five — Flaubert,  the  two  CJoncourts,  Zola, 
and  Daudet.  With  what  affecflion  and  deference 
they  speak  of  him,  they  and  such  of  the  young¬ 
er  men  as  Maupassant  and  Henry  James!  It  is 
not  by  accident  that  James  included  his  essay 
on  Turgenev  in  his  book  on  French  authors. 
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In  that  group  he  was  a  master  among 
makers,  his  “lovable  barbarism”  (Goncourt’s 
words)  a  healthfully  acrid  drop  in  the  Gallic 
honey  of  the  natives.  One  cannot  recall  with' 
out  delight  that  letter  of  Flaubert,  in  which 
with  elation  and  a  sense  of  gratitude  he 
describes  a  visit  by  Tur^^enev,  his  splendid 
way  of  liistening  to  the  draft  pages  of  the 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  and  above  all  his 
pertinent  and  keen  critical  observations.  It  is 
the  delight  one  derives  from  an  all  too  rare 
case  of  creative  friendship,  of  deep  calling  unto 
deep.  Another  refledtion  comes  to  one’s  mind : 
Edmond  Goncourt’s  record  of  one  of  their 
dinners,  at  which  Turgenev  spoke  with 
“extreme  delicacy”  about  the  need  for  the 
artist  of  seeing  in  love  something  besides  that 
expounded  by  Zola.  Goncourt  sadly  remarks 
that  apparently  neither  he  nor  Zola  nor  Flau' 
bert,  have  ever  really  loved,  hence  none  of 
them  has  succeeded  in  describing  love.  With 
all  his  urbanity  and  ease  amidst  his  French 
confreres,  Turgenev,  it  is  patent,  remained  im 
curably  Russian,  wherein  lay  the  charm  of 
that  inspiring  mutuality. 

To  be  a  true  European  one  muSt  first  be  a 
true  Russian,  said  Dostoyevsky,  in  effedt.  He 
meant,  of  course,  that  a  true  Russian  is  “omni' 
human,”  hence  alhinclusive.  However  this  may 
be,  Turgenev’s  Europeanism  caused  no  dimi' 
nuendo  to  the  Russianism  of  his  note.  Themat' 
ically,  in  fadt,  he  is  more  Russian,  more  na' 
tionally  Russian  than  his  great  contemporaries. 
No  one  else  has  painted  such  a  broad  canvas 
of  his  country  and  people,  so  comprehensive 
a  pidture  of  its  old  and  young  generations, 
of  its  upper  and  lower  classes,  of  its  social 
movements  and  currents  of  thought  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
From  the  fir^t  to  the  la^,  his  works  form  an 
organic  unity,  a  symphony,  with  Russia  as  its 
leitmotif. 

To  use  a  humbler  figure  of  speech,  Turgenev 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  Russian  society  up  to 
the  eighteen  eighties.  The  bulk  of  the  nation, 
the  peasantry  before  and  since  the  Emancipa' 
tion  (i86i),  is  depidted  in  his  numerous  works, 
but  with  especial  felicity  in  A  Sportsman's 
Sketches.  If  one  may  suspedl  him  of  having 
slightly  sweetened  his  muzhiks,  in  possible 
consequence  of  an  outsider’s  observation  of  a 
wronged  class,  no  one  will  gainsay  the  au' 
thenticity  of  his  own  class,  the  gentry,  as 
portrayed  by  him  in  nearly  every  novel  and 
^ory  (also  in  the  recently  revived  play,  A 
Month  in  the  Country).  That  complex  and 
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indefinable  body  of  men  and  women,  the  In- 
telligentsia,  is  presented  in  its  pathos  and 
futility,  its  verbosity  and  ineffedtual  nobility, 
in  Turgenev’s  fir^  and  in  some  respects  unex' 
celled  novel,  Rudin,  in  On  the  Eve,  Smol(e,  and 
elsewhere.  The  vaA  gamut  of  Russia’s  spokes' 
men,  from  the  officials  and  the  ari^ocracy, 
through  the  Slavophils  and  the  Westerners, 
down  to  the  Nihilists  and  the  revolutionary 
Populists,  is  voiced  in  Turgenev,  especially  in 
Fathers  and  Children,  Smol^e,  Virgin  Soil. 
Apart  Stand  Turgenev’s  women,  a  magnificent 
gallery  of  portraits  that  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  national.  It  was  something  for  his 
enemy,  Dostoyevsky,  to  praise  in  a  public 
speech  Turgenev’s  Liza  (A  T^obleman's  T^eSt) 
as  a  national  achievement  ranking  with  Push- 
kin’s  Tatiana  (Eugene  Onegin).  This  “national' 
ism”  of  Turgenev’s  women  does  not  prevent, 
however,  Mr.  Edward  Garnett  from  compar' 
ing  Irina  (Smol(e)  to  Leonardo’s  Mona  Lisa. 

In  approaching  these  multiple  angles  of 
Russian  life  and  its  burning  problems,  Tur' 
genev  kept  his  head.  The  Eurof)ean  in  him 
militated  againSt  final  acceptance  or  condemna' 
tion.  It  was  difficult  for  a  Russian  writer,  in 
his  day  and  later,  not  to  align  himself  definitely 
in  the  party  and  camp  division  of  the  nation. 
To  be  sure,  Turgenev  was  a  “We^erner” — 
the  only  label  he  did  not  rejecft.  This  simply 
meant  that  he  favored  the  replacement  of  the 
archaic  Tartar'Byzantine  despotism  by  Eu' 
ropean  forms  of  intercourse.  He  Iwd  no  use  for 
the  mi^y  Slavophils,  with  their  ao^algia  for 
the  good  old  Russia  as  she  allegedly  exited  be' 
fore  Peter  the  Great  jolted  her  out  of  stupor 
and  isolation.  B  yond  that  general  platform 
Turgenev  remained  broad  enough  to  incite 
reproach  and  attack  alike  from  the  old  and  the 
new,  from  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals. 

Turgenev  told  us  later  in  his  life  that  at  the 
outset  he  had  sworn  an  “Hannibal  oath” — 
to  fight  serfdom,  his  implacable  enemy.  This 
may  explain  the,  however  faintly  perceptible, 
peasant'bias  in  some  of  A  Sportsman's 
Sl{etches.  In  his  mature  works  he  did  anything 
but  idealize  the  peasants,  Do^oyevsky’s  “God' 
bearing  people,”  Tol^oy’s  perfedl  Chri^ians. 
He  had  no  sympathy  for  Alexander  Herzen’s 
adoration  of  the  Muzhik  as  a  Sociali^  in  em' 
bryo.  “Sheepskin  Socialism”  held  no  illusions 
for  him.  He  pirtured  a  rather  sober  scene  of  a 
group  of  “socialized”  peasants  appearing  at 
tea  time  in  their  squire’s  garden  and  advising 
their  “ma^er,”  with  bared  heads  and  many 
bows,  that  by  the  decision  of  the  commune 
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they  are  constrained  to  hang  him  on  one  of  his 
ancestral  linden  trees.  “The  Russian  Sphinx” 
he  called  the  peasantry  in  one  of  his  Poems  in 
Prose,  and  warned  the  would-be  Oedipi,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  that  virgin  soil  must  be 
ploughed  deep  (the  motto  to  Virgin  Soil). 

Himself  a  member  of  the  gentry  and  a 
Westerner,  he  spared  neither,  when  prompted 
by  obje(ltivity.  On  many  occasions  he  illus¬ 
trated  Tolstoy’s  dic!tum  that  a  true  artist  often 
6nds  himself  in  the  position  of  Balaam  who 
curses  or  blesses  in  spite  of  his  volition  but  in 
obedience  to  his  inner  voice,  to  God.  The  most 
Striking  and  beSt  known  case  is  that  of  Fathers 
and  Children,  in  which  the  author's  original 
intention  to  ridicule  the  protagonist  of 
Nihilism  was  defeated  by  the  voice  of  his 
artist’s  conscience.  As  the  novel  evolved, 
Bazarov  rose  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
adversaries,  and  won  the  heart  of  his  creator. 
Who  can  forget  the  pathetic  figure  of  Pavel 
Kirsanov,  in  so  many  respec!ts  the  image  of 
Turgenev  himself,  whom  the  author  allows 
to  be  scorned  and  humiliated  by  the  Nihilist? 

There  is  no  absolutely  objec^tive  artist.  Un¬ 
like  his  friend,  Flaubert,  Turgenev  did  not  seek 
that  illusory  goal.  His  honesty  with  Bazarov 
and  Kirsanov,  his  tolerance  and  reserve  with 
“good”  and  “bad”  characters,  cannot  be 
questioned.  Yet  he  never  conceals  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  Not  for  him  is  the  pious  desire  of  the 
author  of  Madame  Bovary,  that  the  author, 
like  God,  be  present  but  not  seen.  In  his  dis¬ 
likes,  Turgenev  is  perhaps  at  his  weakest,  as 
hr  as  reserve  is  concerned.  One  almost  hears 
him  hiss  and  spit  when  he  describes  the  rabble, 
be  it  that  of  officials  and  ariStcxrats  or  the 
radical  rabble.  Many  pages  in  Smol^e  and 
Virgin  Soil  suffer  from  the  author’s  evident 
spleen,  and  one  wishes  they  were  not  there 
to  mar  the  excellencies  of  the  work. 

In  the  same  way  Turgenev  betrays  his 
Hamlet-bias.  In  his  division  of  mankind  into 
dynamic  Don  Quixotes  and  passively-reflecftive 
Hamlets,  he  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  he  him¬ 
self  belonged.  In  his  craving  for,  to  him  un¬ 
attainable,  Quixotism  he  was  often  obliged 
to  endow  his  characters  with  the  traits  of  both 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  the  rider  of  Roci- 
nante.  The  picture  of  a  Don  Quixote  solilo¬ 
quizing,  To  Be  Or  Not  To  Be,  as  he  is  about 
to  attack  a  windmill,  is  not  less  tragic  than  it  is 
•comic.  One  mu^  admit  that  Russia,  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  in  particular,  furnished  an 
abundance  of  these  paradoxical  hybrids.  With 
.one  exception  (Solomin),  Turgenev’s  heroes  are 
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predominantly  Hamlets,  even  when  they  ^art 
out  as  their  antipodes  (Bazarov),  and  all  of 
them  fail  in  the  end.  The  more  Turgenev  is 
fond  of  his  characiter,  the  more  inevitably  is  he 
going  to  kill  him.  Solomin,  in  his  laA  novel. 
Virgin  Soil,  is  his  only  “successful”  character, 
but  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  is  all  ' 
too  evident ;  there  is  none  of  the  warmth  which  ^ 
he  be^ows  on  his  beloved  failures.  As  again^ 
his  ^rong,  ^raightforward  women,  Turgenev’s 
men  are  soft,  hesitant,  inconsequential,  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  withal  infinitely  dear  to  the 
author  and  to  the  reader.  It  is  the  notorious 
Russian  charm  that  has  captivated  many 
foreigners.  Witness  William  Gerhardi’s  Futil¬ 
ity  and  Polyglots. 

The  social,  or  national,  theme  does  not 
weigh  heavily  on  Turgenev’s  novels,  as  it 
does  on  those  of  Kingsley  or  Mrs.  Gaskell  or 
Mrs.  Stowe.  Turgenev’s  works  live  as  liter¬ 
ature,  long  after  the  issues  involved  therein 
have  passed.  Henry  James  could  relish  A  SportS' 
man's  Sl^etches  as  “jewels”  years  after  serfdom 
had  ceased  to  exi^.  How  many  could  say  that 
about  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  upon  its  author’s 
death?  Turgenev,  the  European,  is  primarily 
an  arti^;  his  sense  of  form  transcends  the  con¬ 
fines  of  local  and  temporary  issues.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  literary  art  ^ill  present  a 
subject  worth  ^udying  and  emulating.  The 
average  reader  is  deceived  by  the  simph’city 
of  Turgenev,  and  may  take  delight  in  what 
appears  to  him  as  ffimih'ar  and  obvious.  It  is 
the  literary  craftsman  who  derives  an  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  from  the  arulysis  of  Turgenev’s 
non  obvious  (i.e.,  non-Jamesian)  subtleties, 
his  economy  of  means  in  portraiture  and  de¬ 
scription,  the  unobtrusiveness  of  his  plot,  the 
fine  interlacement  of  man  and  nature,  which 
renders  inevitable  and  significant,  above  all — 
his  seleCtiveness.  John  Galsworthy  avows  his 
indebtedness  to  Turgenev  for  practicing  (or 
trying  to  practice)  the  la^  named  virtue.  One 
realizes  how  much  Turgenev  is  a  noveli^  for 
noveliAs,  when  likening  to  an  hour  of  ec^sies 
over  his  merits  put  into  poignant  words  by 
Willa  Gather,  another  writer  who  will  live 
regardless  of  her  themes  and  the  clamor  of 
“sociological”  critics. 

Georg  Brandes  spoke  of  Turgenev’s  Slavic 
melancholy,  comparing  it  with  other  brands  of 
racial  melancholy.  To  me,  his  melancholy  is 
also  tempered  by  his  Europeanism.  The  sad 
lyricism  which  suffuses  all  his  writings  does 
not,  in  its  totality,  produce  the  effect  of  bot¬ 
tomless  despair.  As  a  (jood  European,  this 
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time  in  Nietzsche’s  sense,  Turgenev  could  not  living  and  creating,  for  years  and  years  after 
help  regarding  the  world  through  the  prism  of  his  Enough!  Even  in  the  gloomy  Senilia  one 
Schopenhauer.  His  personal  grievances,  the  in'  hears  the  refrain,  “And  yet  we  shall  druggie 
completeness  of  his  love  for  Madame  Viardot,  on!” 

his  solitude,  his  ailments,  his  detection  of  old  The  acceptance  of  Turgenev  does  not  spell 
age  and  dread  of  death — fell  in  neatly  with  his  the  rejection  of  Tol^oy  or  Do^oyevsky.  We 

generally  pessimi^ic  outlook.  That  is  why  his  need  them  all,  in  the  Ea^  as  much  as  in  the 

heroes,  his  favorites  especially,  are  doomed  to  We^ — the  merciless  probing  and  violent 

failure.  His  heart'rending  Enough!  (Do^O'  Airring'up  of  the  inner  man,  and  the  poise  of 

yevsky  lampooned  it  in  his  Merci)  was  a  cry  the  European  whose  wisdom  and  experience 

of  despair  over  the  sameness  of  life,  the  indif'  eschew  extremes,  and  who  faces  human  fuss 

ference  of  nature,  the  futility  and  ephemeral'  and  wrangle  with  the  melancholy,  What’s 

ness  of  endeavor.  Nevertheless  he  went  on  the  use? — University  of  California. 


RECENT  HISTORICAL  FICTION 
IN  GERMANY 

By  HERBERT  SCHEFFLER 


TO  THINK  of  the  German  hi^rical  novel  tent,  mountains  of  scholarly  fadts,  as  to  form, 

of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  think  of  the  scissors  and  pa^e  procedure  of  the  feuillc' 

the  influence  of  Walter  Scott  on  the  one  hand  ton. .  .  .  the  historical  novel  at  the  end  of  the 
and  of  the  challenge  of  scholarship  on  the  century,  with  brilliant  exceptions  such  as  Kel' 
other.  Hauff’s  Lichtenstein  presupposes  Scott,  ler  and  C.  F.  Meyer,  had  assumed  a  position 
and  Wilibald  Alexis  towed  his  first  novel  out  under  rather  than  in  literature, 
to  the  open  sea  under  the  protedting  banner  The  thirSt  for  culture  which  manifested  it' 
of  the  Scottish  bard.  Viktor  von  Scheffel,  the  self  so  powerfully  after  the  close  of  the  war 

author  of  El{l(ehard,  was  an  authority  on  juris'  once  more  brought  the  doubtful  breed  of 
prudence  with  an  incidental  preoccupation  for  historical  belles'lettres  to  the  forefront.  There 

GermaniStics  and  the  history  of  art;  GuStav  was  a  universal  desire  for  culture,  but  coupled 

Freytag,  author  of  Die  Ahnen,  was  for  some  with  a  universal  desire  to  achieve  culture  easily 

time  Dozent  in  German  literature  at  Breslau,  and  incidentally,  or  in  other  words:  a  desire 

and  even  those  authors  who  are  charadterized  to  be  entertained,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 

more  by  their  enthusiasm  than  by  their  talent,  moral  justification  of  increased  enlightenment. 

Dahn,  Ebers,  Taylor  (alias  Hausrath)  and  Popularized  learning  triumphed  and  with  it 

Riehl,  were  all  full'fledged  professors.  But  it  is  the  historical  novel.  Until  at  last  out  of  the 

precisely  these  authors  who  have  shown  how  earnestness  of  distress  true  culture  once  more 

treacherous  are  the  high  seas  to  which  they  assumed  its  rightful  Status,  that  is,  the  culture 

piloted  their  historical  romances.  As  to  con'  which  is  the  produdt  of  a  partnership  of 
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knowledge  and  chara^^ler.  Once  more  it  was 
recognized  that  the  reverse  of  true  culture  is 
not  an  honest  illiteracy  but  a  false  half'Culture. 
Whereas  heretofore  the  goal  of  knowledge  and 
with  it  an  increase  in  marketable  power  had 
been  the  desideratum,  now  the  labor  expended 
on  the  subject  and  incidentally  on  oneself  bc' 
came  the  essential  matter.  With  this  genuinely 
objective  realization  the  historical  novel  fell 
apart  into  its  two  component  halves :  the  novel 
once  more  sought  and  found  its  indispensable 
justification  in  the  problems  of  the  present, 
history  again  yielded  its  materials  as  models 
for  the  Study  of  personality,  that  is  for  biog' 
raphy,  or  as  the  basis  for  political  and  folklore 
iStic  evaluations.  An  important  purging,  which 
swept  the  equivocal  historical  novel  into  the 
equivcx:al  lending  library,  while  the  demand 
for  a  responsible  historical  fiction,  based  on 
genuine  insight,  grew  correspondingly. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  new  method 
of  treating  history,  not  as  the  dry  bones  of  the 
past  nor  yet  as  the  gratifying  irrigation  of  a 
personal  imaginative  desert,  is  Bernhard  Gutt' 
mann’s  b<x)k  Die  neue  Majeildt.  It  achieved 
the  distinction  of  the  Harper  prize  for  1930, 
a  prize  intended  to  smooth  the  way  for  Strug' 
gling  young  writers,  which  in  this  case  helped 
a  mature  man  to  his  first  great  literary  triumph. 
A  masterly  work  in  every  line,  authentic  and 
conscientious,  serious  and  yet  imbued  with 
that  mature  geniality  which  is  quite  indepen- 
dent  of  circumstances.  It  portrays  Prussia's 
beginnings  under  the  Great  Ele(^tor,  the  power' 
ful  upthrust  of  the  State  into  the  ranks  of  the 
major  European  piowers,  symbolized  by  the 
seizure  of  the  royal  crown  by  Frederick  III. 
Or  rather:  this  segment  of  history  is  not  pot' 
trayed,  but  grows  on  and  on  like  a  living  entity; 
the  writer,  instead  of  trying  to  persuade  the 
reader,  seems  to  be  merely  controlling  and 
directing  a  course  of  events  whose  organic 
impulse  is  inherent  in  itself.  This  immediacy 
automatically  excludes  errors  and  weaknesses, 
such  as  are  apt  to  creep  into  historical  novels 
of  other  types.  There  are  no  absolute  heroes  or 
villains,  there  is  only  a  series  of  human  events 
springing  from  varying  degrees  of  gcx)d  and 
evil.  There  is  no  need  for  artistic  devices  to 
secure  realism,  for  all  events,  through  their 
nearness,  through  their  common  growth,  be' 
come  realistic  in  themselves.  Likewise,  dis' 
courses  on  the  history  of  culture  are  super' 
fluous,  because  the  book  carries  its  atmosphere, 
its  own  espjecial  aura  with  it.  The  fadt  that 
this  atmosphere — the  beginning  of  the  “En' 
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lightenment” — gives  a  sense  of  utopian  fresh' 
ness  and  freedom,  does  not  come  from  a  dis' 
tortion  of  documentary  evidence,  but  from  the 
Stagnation  of  the  present  European  atmos' 
phere. 

From  a  similar  spiritual  attitude  Werner  ' 
Bergengruen  writes  his  Herzog  Karl  der  Kiihne.  ^ 
If  his  material  is  intrinsically  earlier,  on  the  I 
other  hand  he  has  an  unqualifiedly  heroic  being  ' 
as  his  subjedt,  the  splendid  Karl  of  Burgundy, 
typical  of  the  Renaissance  traits  of  the  Italian  I 
city  princes.  In  contradiStindtion  to  him  the  | 
crafty  Louis  XI  of  France  and  the  phlegmatic  | 
Friedrich  III  von  Hapsburg,  two  bureaucrats, 
against  whom  a  knightly  man  is  fundamentally  ^ 
powerless.  Excellent  also  is  the  figure  of  the 
vacillating  Duke  Rene  von  Lothringen,  who  ; 
wavers  so  long  between  the  parties,  until 
death  wins  from  him  a  sort  of  allegiance  to 
itself;  and  splendid  also  is  the  figure  of  Maria, 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy.  Aside  from  the  art  of  1 
characterization  there  are  two  other  Striking  ^ 
qualities  in  this  book;  a  shimmering  irony 
which  freshens  up  the  old  pidture  without  re' 
touching  it,  and  an  unequal  tension  in  the  pre' 
sentation  of  the  political  relations  of  that  fat' 
away  Europe.  ' 

Otto  Gmelin  leads  us  Still  farther  back  into 
history  with  his  novel  of  the  Migration,  Das 
neue  Reich.  Whereas  Bergengruen  had  only 
to  round  out  his  psychological  portrait,  Gmelin 
was  forced,  on  account  of  greater  historical 
remoteness  and  the  unfortunate  gaps  in  the 
documentary  sources,  to  create  intuitively.  For 
this  reason  his  work  passes  over  into  the  realm 
of  the  epic;  in  the  Style  which  glows  with  a 
mysterious  rhythmic  richness;  in  the  Strudture  | 
which  makes  of  the  chapters  cantos  rather 
than  architedtural  patterns.  Moreover  the  fadt 
that  it  is  not  a  single  hero  who  constitutes  the 
focal  point,  but  two  (Alaric'Stilicho)  is  defin' 
itely  epic.  The  increased  freedom  which  in  a 
lesser  talent  would  have  degenerated  into 
looseness,  has  in  Gmelin's  case  ultimated  only 
in  a  more  severe  discipline.  He  realizes  that  it 
will  not  do  to  fill  out  the  lacunae  with  his  own 
imagined  fidtions,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spin  threads  from  one  tradition  to  another  into 
a  bridge  which  will  bear  the  weight  of  scrutiny. 

The  manner  in  which  he  does  this,  carefully, 
but  without  allowing  the  pulsing  breath  of  the 
narrative  to  hesitate  in  its  rhythm,  is  a  pleasure 
in  itself. 

Hans  Heyck's  work  on  Sulla,  Der  Glucl{' 
liche,  is  frankly  a  Tendenz'novel.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  “the  chief  of  the  future  common' 
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wealth”:  that  is,  Sulla  as  the  pattern  of*an 
ancient  Mussolini  cuts  an  excellent  figure  in 
every  relationship,  while  Marius  is  made  to 
appear  in  as  ugly  a  light  as  possible.  Whether 
we  accept  or  rejedl  this  onesided  attitude,  in 
any  case  Hans  Heyck  is  an  independent,  power' 
ful  talent,  who  is  excelled  in  his  militant  Style 
only  by  Amok  Bronnen.  The  biting  tone  often 
degenerates  into  mere  abuse,  the  novelist  takes 
liberties  with  his  material,  the  portrayal  is 
often  too  easy  in  its  chiaroscuro  mannerisms; 
but  why,  when  Schiller  wrote  Die  Rduber, 
should  not  Heyck  give  rein  to  the  youthful 
temperament  in  his  own  manner?  It  is  only 
a  question  of  skill  in  accomplishment. 

Karl  Otten  in  his  boot  Der  schwarze  T^apO' 
leon  has  achieved  a  quieter,  more  human  Ten' 
denz.  It  deals  with  the  Story  of  Toussaint' 
Louverture  and  the  negro  rebellion  in  Santo 
Domingo.  The  merit  of  Karl  Otten  lies  not 
merely  in  the  fa(lt  that  he  has  introduced  into 
literature  matter  which  is  comparatively  unex' 
ploited,  or  at  least,  apparently  little  known  and 
which  has  been  pra(^tically  neglected,  but  be' 
cause  he  has  unveiled  the  mighty  Bonaparte 
as  a  human  liability  from  this  angle  also.  The 
facft  that  the  involved  events  on  Santo  Do' 
mingo,  at  the  very  inception  of  the  French 
Revolution,  are  not  always  clearly  analyzed, 
detracts  but  little  from  the  merit  of  the  book, 
and  is  sufficiently  compensated  by  a  genuinely 
human  tone  and  a  dramatically  pointed  Style 
of  presentation. 

Ludwig  Benninghoff  of  Hamburg  muSt  be 
mentioned  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
cohort  of  historical  fidtion  writers.  His  Sturm 
aus  Schwaben  is  a  fascinating  work,  metallic 
in  Style,  straightforward  in  its  treatment  of 
events,  as  becomes  a  medieval  subject  which 
is  not  to  be  transformed,  by  means  of  psycho' 
logical  adornment,  into  a  modernity  naturally 
foreign  to  it.  The  Storm  from  Swabia  is  the 
thundering  drive  of  the  HohenStaufens  to 
power,  the  laSt  heroic  charge  which  the  dynasty 
undertakes  in  the  person  of  Henry  VI,  to 
Storm  the  heights  of  a  securely  established  posi' 
tion  of  world  power.  The  dark  spots  in  Henry's 
reign  are  by  no  means  retouched,  at  most  they 
are  merely  cleared  up  and  explained  by  ref' 
erence  to  the  shortsightedness  of  medieval 
world  politics.  Although  the  language  no' 
where  imitates  archaic  speech,  the  subject 
matter  clearly  lives  in  its  own  time,  it  breathes 
the  air  which  is  indispensable  to  its  develop' 
ment.  Temperamental  ballad  growing  out  of 
the  gloomy  past. 
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Alfred  Neumann,  who  since  the  appearance 
of  Der  Teufel,  has  Stood  at  the  head  of  German 
historical  fiction  writers,  has  published  a  hu' 
morous  book  which  he  calls  J^arrenspiegel  Hen' 
ry  XI,  duke  of  Liegnitz,  is  the  protagonist,  a 
fat,  erratic  fellow,  gifted,  reStless,  a  glutton, 
always  in  debt,  but  magnificent  in  his  indomi' 
table  materialism.  The  memoirs  of  the  Silesian 
knight  Hans  von  Schweinichen  furmshed  the 
materials  from  which  Neumann,  master  craftS' 
man  that  he  is,  has  produced  a  splendid  work. 
Sturdily  healthy  and  hilarious,  a  song  of  praise 
to  the  joy  of  living.  However  numerous  may 
be  the  generation  of  the  Eulenspiegels,  there 
has  never  been  such  a  splendid  Stall'fed  example 
as  this  Duke  of  Liegnitz. 

Otto  Briies,  a  Rhinelander,  has  written  a 
Strange  and  comforting  book  in  which  legend 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  history.  He  recasts 
the  Story  of  Salvation,  from  the  Annunciation 
to  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  a  world  17 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  that 
is  he  brings  the  factual  birth  of  the  Christian 
faith  into  direct  contact  with  the  pagan  joy  of 
living  and  the  thoroughly  materialistic  modes 
of  life  of  the  world  of  the  Rococo  as  if  for  its 
evaluation  and  ours.  This  was  evidently  a 
fortunate  literary  inspiration,  but  it  is  in  this 
case  a  very  serious  idea,  to  whose  fulfilment 
Briies  has  applied  convincingly  his  religious 
nature  and  his  creative  ability.  The  book  is 
called  Die  Wiederl^ehr  and  it  should  be  read  by 
all  those  for  whom  Christianity  threatens  to 
harden  into  a  formula. 

We  should  mention  a  solid,  welbinformed 
novel  by  Karl  Hans  Strobl,  Die  Faciei  des  Hus, 
and  a  thoughtful,  genuinely  sympathetic  work 
of  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Grenadier 
Wordelmann,  by  Georg  Hermann,  the  author 
of  the  once  popular  Jettchen  Gebert;  the  latter 
employs  history  not  as  the  actual  impulse  of 
action  but  as  the  foundation  of  mood.  The 
young  German'American  Carl  Spohr,  dis' 
covered  by  a  literary  guild  in  Chicago,  with  his 
first  novel  Der  Fromme  Landsl^necht,  Anton 
Gabele,  already  a  prize  winner,  with  his  second 
book  Der  arme  Mann,  are  talents  of  great 
artistic  promise,  even  though  we  muSt  qualify 
their  books  not  as  historical  fiction  but  as  time' 
less  works  which  happen  to  lie  in  the  historical 
field. 

The  degree  of  hope  for  the  future  of  Ger' 
man  historical  fiction  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  we  shall  be  granted  a  reasonable  chance 
for  life  within  Europe.  For  it  is  precisely  history 
and  all  the  arts  which  have  a  community  of 
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interest  with  it,  which  are  unthinkable  without 
tradition,  and  tradition,  in  turn,  is  unthink' 
able  unless  a  people  have  the  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  exi^.  It  has  been  charged  that  we  are 
awaiting  the  next  war.  But  we  are  ^till  waiting 
for  peace. — Hamburg,  Germany. 

J^ote.  While  this  article  was  in  press,  Lud' 
wig  Benninghoff’s  second  novel  GuStav  Adolf 
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made  its  appearance — another  splendidly 
wholesome,  ^raightforward  piece  of  work. 
And  Hans  Heyck  has  given  us  another  hi^tor- 
ical  novel,  Armin  der  Cherusf^er,  in  which  the 
tragedy  of  the  fir^t  German  patriot  is  impres' 
sively  presented  as  the  fate  of  a  leader  without 
followers. 
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By  PAUL  C. 


WHETHER  George  Saintsbury  actually 
published  reviews  of  more  lxx)ks  than 
any  other  man  has  ever  read,  or  only  read  more 
books  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  (and 
for  many  years  before  his  recent  death  at  the 
age  of  87,  both  versions  of  the  Saintsbury  epic 
were  widely  current)  he  was  certainly  in  point 
of  service  the  dean  of  critics.  His  career  as  a 
book  reviewer  extended  over  sixty  years,  and 
long  before  the  end  he  had  a  legal  right  to  wear 
as  many  medals  as  the  Senior  Groom  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  He  had  been  so  frequently 
“honoured,”  he  was  so  staunch  a  pillar  of  the 
E^blishment,  and  so  obviously  a  Grand  Old 
Man,  that  he  has  doubtlessly  passed  for  a 
representative  of  whatever  corresponds  in 
those  Islands  to  our  Genteel  Tradition. 

He  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  To  those  who 
have  read  any  considerable  part  of  Saintsbury 's 
work,  he  was  so  plainly  nothing  of  the  sort  that 
such  readers  would  be  hardly  less  painfully 
shocked  by  doubt  as  to  the  depth  and  vigour 
of  his  Anglican  orthodoxy.  There  might  be 
some  excuse  for  calling  him  the  la^  of  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers.  But  he  was  no  such 
rhinocerosi  as  Jeffrey,  and  he  had  no  more  in 
common  with  the  Genteel  Americans  than 
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with  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Paris  peep' 
shows.  Saintsbury  was  a  Tory,  heart  and  soul, 
but  with  a  difference ;  or  rather,  two  differences : 
his  e^hetic  sense  was  too  keen  and  too  inclusive 
for  doctrinal  consistency,  and  his  scholarship 
was  too  sound  for  his  perceptions  to  be 
blunted  by  the  usual  Tory  obtuseness.  His 
critical  taSte  and  critical  method  were  almost 
purely  hedonistic.  The  moment  he  set  about 
to  judge  a  bcx)k— and  he  dearly  loved  to  judge 
even  the  bewks  he  loved  moSt  dearly — he  never 
failed  to  disregard  matter  and  purpose,  and  to 
Icxjk  to  the  secret  of  such  pleasure  as  the  author 
had  managed  to  convey.  He  insisted  on  holding 
fast  to  the  myStery  of  Form.  “Not  whether 
Homer  or  Hesiod  were  blasphemers,  but 
whether  they  did  their  blaspheming  with 
technical  cunning.”  The  critic  who  would 
mind  his  own  business  muSt  confine  himself  to 
the  “nature,  degrees  and  methods  of  the  liter- 
ary  assault  upon  the  senses  and  the  soul.”  His 
philosophy  required  him  to  dislike  a  man  who  * 
would  speak  out  plain  for  human  liberty,  but  i 
let  such  a  man  present  a  well-written  book  of 
heresy,  and  the  old  Tory  would  praise  the 
book  while  he  damned  the  author.  He  found 
Shelley’s  politics  horrible  and  his  moral 
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theology  revolting — and  no  reader  has  loved 
the  poet  Shelley  more  than  he.  He  is  surely  the 
only  Scotch  Professor  of  Rhetoric  who  has 
come  so  near  to  being  a  simon-pure  e^hete. 
Those  who  require  “hanging  proof”  of  this 
may  turn  to  his  discussion  of  Pater’s  critical 
method,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Criticism. 

He  kept  his  sectarian  prejudice  and  his 
e^hetic  passion  separate.  Frankly  smug  in  his 
reverence  for  the  “upper  and  wealthier  and 
more  accomplished  classes,”  he  was  displeased 
by  “the  author's  quarrel  with  Society  as  it  is, 
or  was,”  even  when  the  author  was  Dickens. 
And  he  finds  it  appropriate  to  speak  of  the 
creator  of  Prometheus  Unbound  as  “one  who, 
wholly  ignorant,  would,  if  he  could,  have 
turned  the  wheel  of  Society  the  other  way, 
reckless  of  the  horrible  confusion  and  suffering 
that  he  mu^  occasion.”  It  is  evident  that 
Saintsbury  was  frightened  half  out  of  his  wits 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  seraphic  Shelley;  that  is 
to  say,  by  a  body  of  ideas  that  had  already  be¬ 
come  commonplace,  even  among  the  Scotch. 
Thus  he  was  repelled  by  the  personality  of 
Heine,  while  he  considered  Heine's  work  the 
be^  that  had  ever  been  done  in  Germany.  In 
fadl,  it  is  certain  that  Saintsbury 's  favorite 
writers  were  those  whose  “philosophy”  he 
mo^  heartily  disapproved. 

He  is  almotst  without  a  peer  as  a  literary 
hi^orian.  His  equipment  was  unparalleled. 
He  has  laid  it  down  that  “the  critic  mu^t  read, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  read  everything-  -  this  is 
the  fir^  and  great  commandment.”  And  what 
he  preached  he  practiced.  From  his  earlier 
years  his  appetite  for  books  was  insatiable  and 
catholic.  No  man  ever  came  more  hone^ly  by 
that  “Critical  Catholic  Faith”  he  loved  to 
proclaim.  He  not  only  read  everything,  but 
he  meditated  diligently  upon  what  he  had 
read,  so  that  in  his  major  work  he  was  able  to 
map  the  terrain  in  every  detail  and  upon  an 
enormous  scale.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Criticism,  the  Hiilory  of  English  Prosody, 
and  the  History  of  English  Prose  Rhythm,  taken 
together,  form  one  of  the  mo^  impressive 
achievements  that  scholarship  can  claim.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  believe  that  Saintsbury  at 
one  time  or  another  had  worked  through  the 
entire  canon  of  every  English  writer  who  has 
the  slighted  chance  to  be  noticed  by  the  his¬ 
torian.  He  mu^  have  had  the  secret  of  multi¬ 
plying  Time,  for  this  much  was  only  a  begin¬ 
ning.  He  had  ma^ered  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  even  medieval,  (except  perhaps  the 
Fathers)  and  he  knew  nearly  as  many  French 
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as  English  books,  besides  having  read  widely 
and  deeply  in  Spanish,  Italian  and  German. 

Thus,  his  experience  made  him  a  hard  man 
to  “amaze.”  However,  he  was  slightly  crippled 
by  the  congenital  disability  of  the  scholar:  he 
was  afraid  to  risk  his  judgment  on  contempo¬ 
raries,  except  perhaps  in  fugitive  reviews  for 
the  “high-class”  periodicals.  And  like  certain 
other  traits  in  Saintsbury,  this  tendency  was 
rather  extreme.  In  his  Short  History  of  French 
Literature,  of  which  the  la:>t  chapters  were 
re-written  in  1900,  he  was  capable  of  saying 
that  the  verse  of  Maupassant  was  “impressive, 
as  nothing  else  has  been  since!”  It  is  hardly 
surprising  to  find  no  mention,  in  these  chap¬ 
ters,  of  Rimbaud,  Jules  Laforgue,  or  Mallarme. 
Our  critic  found  nothing  of  intere^  in  that 
Symbolic  movement  which  was  rediscovering 
the  sources  of  poetry  in  France. 

But  a  literary  practitioner  of  the  difficult 
“art  of  judgment”  is  not  to  be  appraised  upon 
the  basis  of  the  importance  or  lack  of  im¬ 
portance  of  the  authors  he  choDses  to  discuss. 
Nor  judged  by  his  exclusions.  And  surely 
Saintsbury  has  had  good  things  of  the  bookish 
sort  to  say,  and  has  said  them  well.  For  he  had 
a  noble  mind,  and  a  mind  (by  the  way)  that 
was  served  by  no  unworthy  Style.  He  is  com¬ 
plaining  that  Matthew  Arnold  “pretends  to 
admire  Heine  for  his  ‘modern  spirit’  ,”  and 
^ruck  by  the  obvious  absurdity  of  such  praise, 
he  exclaims,  “Why,  O  Macaree,  as  his  friend 
Maurice  de  Guerin  might  have  said,  should  a 
modem  spirit  be  better  than  an  ancient  one, 
or  what  is  either  before  the  Eternal?” 

The  man  who  wrote  that  mu^  have  had 
something  in  him  even  better  than  Philosophy, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be.  And  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  this  hard-working  Professor  who 
rated  “text-book  writing”  among  the  loweA 
of  the  arts  (and  who  wrote  so  many  text¬ 
books  himself)  never  published  even  the  mo^ 
elementary  manual  that  was  not  a  ^ricilly 
original  work,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  liter¬ 
ary  hi^ory  can  be  original. 

Saintsbury’s  bibliographer  had  better  be  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House;  his  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles  are  probably  scattered  through 
scores  of  newspapers  and  reviews,  encyclo¬ 
pedias  and  compilations.  Half  a  dozen  volumes 
of  essays  have  been  collecfled,  and  there  mu^ 
be  a  ^ill  larger  number  that  remain  disjedla 
in  the  files  of  English,  French  and  American 
periodicals.  Besides  “Primers,”  “Specimens” 
and  “Short  Hi^ories,”  Saintsbury  has  left 
a  Dryden,  a  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  Matthew 
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Arnold,  an  Elizabethan  Literature,  an  original 
and  valuable  treatise  on  The  Flourishing  of 
Romance  and  the  Rise  of  Allegory,  and  an 
account  of  the  Earlier  Renaissance.  And  more 
books  of  his  than  these  are  li^lted  even  in 
Who's  Who.  The  Hiflory  of  the  French  T^ovel  is 
perhaps  the  be.'it^advised  and  mo^t  successful 
of  all  undertakings  in  that  kind. 


Benjamin  Jarnes 

Criticism  stands  indebted  to  this  admirable 
scholar  for  three  capital  services:  he  furnished 
the  fir:^t  comprehensive  history  of  its  achieve- 
ments,  he  was  the  fir^t  to  teach  (effekitively)  by 
precept  and  example,  the  importance  of  the 
Comparative  Study  of  Literatures,  and  he  sum¬ 
moned  Criticism  to  be  about  its  essential  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  examination  of  literary  form. 
— Little  Rocl(,  Arl{ansas. 
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BENJAMIN  JARNES 

By  ANGEL  FLORES 


Art  Klammers.  Staggers.  Abstains.  Art 
IS  afraid.  It  l{nows  not  what  to  paint  upon 
the  bare  wall.  .  .  We  must  again  fall  in 
love  with  the  world,  laughingly,  lil{e  chil¬ 
dren.  We  must  become  intimate  with  it. 
Be  disrespeclful  to  it.  Pull  it  by  the  mane, 
lil(e  a  tame  lion. 

^l''HESE  words  were  written  by  Benjamin 
JL  Jarnes  some  four  years  ago.  Since  then  art 
has  not  merely  lo^t  its  timidity  and  retirement, 
but  has  become  obstreperous  and  dynamic. 
Wild  roars  issue  from  our  jungles  and  Babylons 
because  the  artists  have  pulled  the  lion's  mane 
once  too  often.  They  weep  no  longer  at  the 
return  of  chaos.  The  somber  dirge  and  the 
dark  prophesy  belong  to  1922,  the  year  of 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Waite  Land.  With  him  some 
followed  Aquinas.  And  there  has  been  “poesie 
pure”  and  prayers,  and,  at  this  late  hour, 
Nikolai  Berdayev  indoctrinates  the  Paris  in¬ 
telligentsia  with  a  new  Byzantinism.  Berdayev 
predicts  the  return  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

These  manifestations  (Thomism,  neo-Ca- 
tholicism.  Humanism,  and  Mediaevalism)  re¬ 
peat  the  old  art-for-art's-sake  attitude.  Either 


one  or  any  of  the  others  is  a  living  confession 
of  palefacedness,  an  attempt  to  escape,  to  get 
away  whimperingly  from  the  contingencies, 
problems  and  responsibilities  of  man  and  socie¬ 
ty.  It  is  in  brief,  downright  cowardice. 

The  other  writers,  those  who  have  faced 
the  music  and  thunder,  the  tragedy  and  miseries 
of  the  last  twenty  years  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  certain  respected  political  credos  and  econ¬ 
omic  laws — those  writers  have  either  placed 
their  "muse”  at  the  service  of  some  vital  cur¬ 
rent  (Sovietism,  Fascism,  Anarchy)  or  they 
have  been  forced  to  discover  new  symbols 
charged  with  high  voltage. 

Benjamin  Jarnes  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  w'riter  gradually  developing 
from  art-for-art’s-sakism  to  other  more  vital 
forms.  Born  in  1888,  he  devoted  almost  forty 
years  to  learning  his  metier.  His  first  published 
work  appeared  in  1924.  The  critics  praised  his 
Style  to  the  extent  that  today  he  is  almost 
unanimously  recognized  as  Spain’s  moSt 
finished  prose-writer. 

But  over  and  beyond  the  Stylist  there  is  in 
Jarnes  a  builder  of  myths,  or,  as  Marcel  Brion 
called  him  in  Les  T^ouvelles  Litteraires,  a  crea- 
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tor  of  “a  new  art.”  Throughout  the  fourteen 
odd  volumes  extending  from  Mosen  Pedro 
(1924)  to  Escenas  junto  a  la  rnuerte  (1931),  the 
touch  of  the  conjurer  con^antly  recurs.  Like 
another  Albertus  Magnus  delving  in  magic 
and  oneiromancy,  James  has  sowm  my^ery 
and  grandeur  into  almo^  unnoticeable  deeds 
and  characters.  He  takes  any  small  fry — a  use' 
less  tutor  (El  profesor  inutil),  an  obscure  saint 
(Sdn  Alejo),  a  nobody  (Juan  Sanchez  of  Locura 
y  rnuerte  de  nadie),  a  timid  iftudent  (oppositor 
No.  7.  of  Escenas  junto  a  la  rnuerte),  etc. —  and 
inve^ing  him  with  tragic  mask  and  buskins, 
translates  his  insignificant  ge^ures  into  epical 
ge^es.  Or  he  takes  some  hackneyed  legend 
(that  of  Merlin,  for  in^ance  —  Vivuind  y  Mer' 
Im)  or  some  trivial  accident  (a  cafe  brawl — 
Juno,  or  the  dressing  of  an  ac'tress  left  toute 
nue  by  the  roadside  -  Andromeda,  and  weaves 
from  it  amazingly  complex  designs. 

It  is.  then,  this  virtue  of  transsubiftantia' 
tion,  this  power  of  making  out  an  of  anthill  a 
mountain  of  gold,  that  is  the  keynote  of 
James’  art.  What  elements,  what  forces  are 
put  to  work  in  the  course  of  this  alchemy? 
There  is,  fir^  of  all,  the  ^yle.  Stolen  from 
poetry,  it  has  w'ide  diapason  and  abounds  in 
images  and  metaphors.  It  is  supple  and  harsh, 
resonant  and  tender.  Contrasiting  allusions 
continuously  shift  from  classical  mythology  to 
everyday  journalese.  And  very  crisp  dialogue. 
Inaccurately,  James  has  been  dubbed  the  Span- 
ish  Jean  Giraudoux! 

Next  in  importance  is  James’  sense  of  hu' 
mor,  or,  rather,  his  sense  of  tragicomedy.  It  is 
not  quite  the  sardonic  buffoonery  suggested  by 
Walter  Pap^  in  the  Europdische  Revue,  but, 
rather,  a  Meredith  spirit,  an  intelligent  fun, 
cerebral  and  anagrammatic,  alternating  with 
Unamuno’s  tragic  sense.  It  is,  in  short,  Spanish 
humor:  Cervantes,  Quevedo,  Gracian,  Goya. 

But  what  perhaps  surpasses  both  his  in' 
imitable  ^yle  and  his  pervasive  tragicomedy  is 
his  evocation  of  mood  and  atmosphere.  There 
is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  contemporary 
ficflion.  In  painting,  yes:  Giorgio  de  Chirico, 
Salvador  Dali.  James’  backgrounds  are  remote 
from  our  more  familiar  time  and  space;  back' 
grounds  swarming  with  hovering  gho^s  and 
white  silences  and  muffled  cries.  The  reader 
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finds  himself  prying  into  the  secrets  of  a  sub' 
marine  life,  glancing  through  the  port-holes 
of  sunken  ships,  peeping  into  silver  casks  and 
half-open  coffins.  But  James  does  not  permit 
his  reader  to  lose  his  way  in  the  artificial 
paradise.  Every  now  and  then  the  artillery 
of  his  satire  or  the  truculent  Mars‘*illaise  of 
his  humor  dispels  all  reveries.  Because  under 
this  beauty  there  lies,  latent,  a  very  contem' 
porary  mind,  critical  and  rebellious. 

Especially  in  his  recent  novel  Lo  rojo  y  lo 
azul  (1932)  one  senses  this  spirit  of  open 
revolt,  of  dissatisfacftion  with  the  bourgeois, 
politico'economical  shell  of  society.  The  Red 
and  the  Blue  was  written  in  homage  to  the  fir^ 
centenary  of  Le  Rouge  et  le  J^oir  (1831).  In 
Stendhal,  Julien  Sorel’s  recalcitrant  egoism 
sw'ings  back  and  forth  from  the  Army  (red) 
to  the  Church  (black).  In  James,  Julio  sways 
between  the  blue  light  of  his  spirit — his  kind' 
ness,  his  generosity — ,and  the  red  force  of 
rebellion  and  violence.  With  The  Red  and  the 
Blue  James  has  become  contemporary.  He 
seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  dilemmas  of  his 
time  The  corruption  of  bureaucracy,  the  night' 
mare  of  war.  the  quandaries  of  present'day 
politics,  all  our  imminent  agonies  surround 
this  characiter,  this  Julien  Sorel  of  1932 

Even  from  a  technical  point  of  view  The 
Red  and  The  Blue  differs  considerably  from 
James’  earlier  works.  This  is  a  novel  of 
definite  contours,  almo^  classical  in  composi' 
tion.  James  has  respected  even  plot,  that 
beloved  anachronism,  and,  to  borrow  Ger' 
trude  Stein’s  vocabulary,  his  novel  has  a  begin' 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Of  course  his 
metaphoric  impressionism  is  there,  and  his 
humor,  and  his  metaphysical  worries  But 
the  lyrical  haziness  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Because  the  hero’s  reali^ic  prob' 
lems,  the  pede^rian  sentiments,  the  everyday 
environment,  have  compelled  James  to  keep 
his  feet  on  solid  ground.  And  it  is  this  coun' 
terpoint  of  flight  and  landfall  that  makes  of 
James  almo^  a  new  novelist.  He  has  left  the 
hermetic  and  the  Gongori^ic  far  behind.  He 
has  become  more  accessible,  more  simple,  more 
human,  and  therefore,  a  greater  number  of 
readers  will  be  able  for  the  fir^  time  to  follow 
and  appreciate  his  art.-  -  Cornell  University. 
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LITERARY  BAZAAR 


By  GUILLERMO  DE  TORRE 


This  is  a  day  of  anthologies.  The  hurried 
reader's  appetite  for  panoramic  synthesis, 
and  the  bent  of  the  critics  toward  soundings 
and  comparisons,  conspire  to  encourage  the 
opening  of  these  world  expositions.  Looking 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  we  see  how 
literature  —literature  without  limiting  or  quab 
ifying  terms,  by  which  we  mu^  under:>tand 
in  these  days  of  confusion,  not  that  it  is  pure, 
but  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
literature  -appears  frequently  in  certain  con' 
centration  camps  and  executes  the  orderly 
marching'off  by  61es,  the  fulbdress  parades 
which  are  known  as  chre^omathies.  At  the 
passage  of  the  “caravan”  (a  very  ela^ic 
English  term)  the  attention  of  many  more  or 
less  thoughtless  speculators  is  di^raefted  so  that 
they  miss  individuals  and  the  less  pretentious 
groups,  and  fail  to  recognize  at  the  opportune 
moment  the  value  of  isolated  items  which  have 
con^ruc^live  importance. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  sagacity  of  the 
publishers  has  discovered  this  new  way  of 
reaching  the  larger  public  through  this  multb 
plication  of  “panoramas,”  “omnibus'books,” 
anthologies  ard  specimen'books  which  we  are 
witnessing.  Granting  the  inevitable  and  ob- 
vious  defecfls  of  every  collection,  of  every 
“omnibus”  and  every  catalogue,  anthologies 
redeem  themselves  by  many  unque^ionablc 
merits.  Inventories,  trial  balances  of  the  prexi' 
ucts  of  an  epcx:h,  are  indispensable  as  points 
of  reference:  they  make  it  possible  to  drop 
anchor  and  measure  at  a  given  moment  the 
di^ance  traveled.  Nor  can  we  take  exception 
to  their  bazaar'like  quality  which  permits  each 
individual  to  enter  and  browse  and  choose  the 
work  or  the  author  which  pleases  him  mo^. 

From  this  panegyric  of  anthologies  it  will 
appear  clearly  that  I  am  by  no  means  in  sym' 
pathy  with  the  diatribes  and  objections  which 


it  is  the  fashion  to  launch  again^  them.  I  hold 
with  Valery'Larbaud  (in  a  curious  chapter  of 
his  recent  book  Techniques)  that  the  ingenuity 
of  anthologies  may  eill  find  many  virgin 
regions  to  explore.  I  should  like  to  see  an' 
thologies  appear  more  frequently.  They  should 
be  diveeed  of  their  exceptional  and  ultra' 
serious  character  in  order  that  collectors  and 
readers  might  become  permeated  with  their 
true  and  genuine  spirit,  eliminating  narrowness 
and  partiality,  open  without  fa^idiousness  or 
scruple  to  all  contacts  and  approaches,  for  only 
in  this  manner  can  a  well-rounded  impression 
be  given,  only  thus  is  it  feasible  to  present 
in  poetry  and  prose  unlike  personalities  and 
disparate  movements  and  tendencies.  The  real 
function  of  the  anthology  is  less  to  evaluate 
than  to  make  accessible,  less  to  discern  than  to 
exhibit,  to  record  ^ages  and  ^eps  (such  at 
lea^  is  the  function  of  the  anthology  which 
aspires  to  be  one  in  the  fulled  sense,  even 
though  it  may  present  only  certain  of  the 
genres  and  make  little  pretention  to  homogen' 
city). 

All  of  this  is  well  exemplified  in  the  monu' 
mental  anthology  of  the  new  spirit  in  Euro 
pean  literature  compiled  by  Samuel  Putnam, 
the  brilliant  young  American  critic  and  essay' 
i^.’  Putnam  belongs  to  that  numerous  group 
of  self-exiled  Americans,  or  rather  of  Amer- 
icans  out  of  harmony  with  their  country,  who 
have  chosen  Paris  as  the  headquarters  of  their 
literary  and  publishing  acilivity.  The  T^ew 
Review,  which  he  edits,  like  Transition  headed 
by  Eugene  Jolas  and  in  which  the  mo^  ex- 
hau^ive  experiments  with  language  are  being 


(*)  The  European  Caravan.  A  Critical 
Anthology  of  the  New  Spirit  in  European 
Literature.  Edited  by  Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York.  Brewer,  Warren  and  Putnam.  $4.00. 
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conducted  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  Joyce 
in  Anna  Livia  Plurabella,  is  a  typical  exponent 
of  this  attitude. 

The  European  Caravan  in  this  its  fir^ 
volume  of  some  six  hundred  pages  devoted  to 
France,  Spain.  England  and  Ireland  reveals 
itself  as  the  peer  of  previous  American  “cara- 
vans,"  and  surpasses  the  common  ^andard  of 
the  European  anthology.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a 
super'anthology.  And  the  plan  of  grouping 
the  material  not  by  authors  but  by  schools, 
epochs  and  movements  within  each  country — 
especially  in  the  French  section  where  there 
are  so  many  natural  subdivisions  -together 
with  the  interpolation  of  critical  observations, 
makes  the  anthology  a  true  and  living  hi^ory 
of  literature.  The  choice  of  preface  writers 
for  each  nation  seems  to  us  good,  with  one  ex' 
ception:  Andre  Berge,  who  introduces  the 
French  section.  We  should  have  preferred  to 
his  somewhat  inexaeft  resumes  the  more  sy^te' 
matic  and  felicitous  ones  of  which  Leon  Pierre' 
Quint  is  capable,  or  at  any  rate  the  use,  with 
certain  modifications,  of  Benjamin  Cremieux's 
inventory  system  ,as  employed  in  his  Inquii' 
tude  et  recon^ru^lion.  And  the  introdudlion 
of  the  Anglo'Irish  sedlion  by  J.  Bronowski 
appears  to  lack  thoroughness.  All  in  all  the 
Spanish  se(^tion  is  perhaps  the  mo^  favored 
m  this  regard,  carrying  as  it  does  two  intro- 
dudlions,  one  signed  by  Jean  Cassou- — a  con¬ 
densation  of  his  well  known  Panorama  de  la 
litterature  espai^nole — and  the  other,  very 
lucid  and  sprightly,  by  Gimenez  Caballero, 
on  the  “advance  guard  in  Spain,”  covering  the 
last  few  years  very  completely. 

In  view  of  these  merits,  and  especially  of 
the  variety  of  authors  represented,  this  work 
may  well  be  called  the  most  important  and 
the  most  complete  prose  and  poetry  anthology 
of  our  times,  after  the  exclusively  poetical 
anthology  which  Ivan  Goll  published  in  1022, 
at  the  crucial  moment  of  the  “advance  guards," 
under  the  title  Les  cinq  continents.  It  is  a 
genuine  summa  of  the  new  spirit;  its  im¬ 
portance  is  enhanced  by  a  lengthy  preface,  the 
work  of  the  editor.  The  After'War  Spirit  in 
Literature  places  him  on  a  plane  of  undeniable 
superiority  to  other  European  anthologists, 
especially  to  the  procedure  of  French  criti¬ 
cism,  which  always  looks  upon  literary  phe¬ 
nomena  from  a  very  narrow  and  nationalistic 
angle.  Putnam  skilfully  and  impartially  collo¬ 
cates  the  contributions  of  all  the  nations,  and 
avails  himself  in  exemplary  fashion  of  Spanish 
data,  Italian,  Germanic  and  Slavic  references. 
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like  a  good  critic  who  in  addition  to  his 
linguistic  versatility  aspires  to  be  a  super- 
nationalist.  He  colledts  and  evokes  all  the 
circumstances  that  call  for  consideration,  re¬ 
calls  all  the  theses,  records  the  features  of  each 
moment  and  from  confrontation  of  manifold 
elements  he  obtains  a  complete  perspective 
of  our  era. 

Thus,  with  his  help,  these  circumstances 
pass  in  review  before  our  memory:  The  role 
of  the  “precursors,”  the  birth  of  Dada,  the 
anti-literary  movement,  the  literature  of 
“escape,"  the  new  “mal  du  siecle,”  the  crisis 
of  rationalism,  the  probe  of  the  subconscious 
and  the  influence  of  Freud,  the  dissociation  of 
personality,  the  influence  of  Pirandello  and 
ProuSt,  the  poSt-war  internationalist  spirit 
exemplified  in  the  “novecentismo”  of  Bontem- 
pelli  and  the  campaign  of  the  Italian  “stracci- 
tadini,"  German  expressionism  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor  the  “neue  Sachlichkeit,”  developing  into 
the  spirit  of  documentation  and  social  criticism 
which  extends  to  the  “Nachkrieg"or  swarm  of 
war  novels,  the  Neo-ThomiSt  orientation  and 
the  nostalgia  of  return  to  a  Catholic  regime, 
Europeanism,  the  traveling-internationalist 
current  which  commissions  Geography  as  a 
new  Muse,  the  influence  of  Americanism  and 
the  cinema,  cubistic  reflexes  and  the  Ortegan 
presentation  of  the  dehumanization  of  art;  our 
“ultraismo,”  the  appearance  of  a  new  roman¬ 
ticism  in  the  laSt  phases  of  super-realism,  the 
Joycean  interior  monologue,  the  cult  of  the 
body,  the  entry  of  sport  into  literature,  the 
spirit  of  social  proselytism  breathed  into  let¬ 
ters . 

We  have  mentioned  rapidly,  with  inten¬ 
tional  disorder,  some  of  the  crucial  points 
marking  new  routes  which  have  been  opened 
in  recent  years,  which  Putnam  records  and 
charadlerizes  and  which  are  then  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  selections  of  his  Caravan. 

A  dynamic  impetuosity  characteristic  of 
epcx:hs  of  germination,  transformation,  crea¬ 
tion,  becomes  apparent  as  we  peruse  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  bcx)k.  Especially  those  in  the  French 
section,  so  crowded  with  the  names,  tendencies 
and  sch(X)ls  which  make  the  years  immediately 
following  the  war  incomparably  rich.  These 
years  were  coetaneous  with  our  adolescence 
and  our  spirit  became  devotedly  attached  to 
them.  Today  we  embrace  in  a  panoramic  view 
that  luxuriant  ensemble  of  writers  and  schools 
which  now  can  be  evaluated  more  accurately, 
but  whose  force  is  not  yet  spent.  For  in  spite 
of  the  judgment  of  so  many  premature  grave- 
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diggers,  of  so  many  conform!^  or  pusillanimous 
souls,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  these  ad' 
vancc'guard  “isms”  ^ill  possess  their  original 
fecundating  vigor,  and  that  their  creative 
vitality  has  not  been  superannuated  by  any 
other  analogous  movements.  I  may  be  wrong 
in  this,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  in' 
vcntive  spirit  of  the  “advance  guards”  has  not 
yet  been  emulated  by  the  new  generation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  younger  authors  have  assumed 
a  calmer  air,  that  they  are  more  prudent, 
measured,  timid,  that  they  seem  inclined  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  rather  than  to  break 
new  trails. 

The  defenders  of  this  conformist  tendency 
admit  the  loss  of  literary  originality  during 
these  last  years,  but  they  justify  it — that  is 
the  thesis  of  Cremieux-  by  identifying  the 
passing  of  the  earlier  restlessness  with  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  Stability  favorable 
to  reconstruction.  Thus  is  renewed  the  an' 
cient,  eternal  combat  between  two  antagonistic 
conceptions  w-hich  govern  literary  epochs  ab 
ternately,  between  the  spirit  of  novelty  and 
that  of  tradition.  Once  again  we  have  the 
polemic  game  of  w'hich  Appollinaire  wrote  so 
touchingly,  appealing  for  a  tolerant  attitude 
toward  his  group-  -our  group — the  adven' 
turers,  in  never'tO'beTorgotten  verses: 

Soyez  indulgents  quand  vous  nous  comfiarez 
A  ceux  qui  furent  la  frerfeclion  de  I'ordre. 

}^ous  qui  quetons  partout  Vaventure. 

J^ous  ne  sommes  pas  vos  ennemis. 

J^ous  iHjulons  vous  donner  de  varies  et 

(d'etranges  damaines 

Oii  le  mySl're  en  fleur  s'offre  a  qui  veut  le 

(recueillir. 

Today  the  spirit  of  boundless  originality,  of 
excessive  sincerity,  of  passionate  search  for 
untried  forms,  has  been  succeeded  in  most 
cases  by  a  spirit  of  continuation,  of  concilia' 
tion,  a  spirit  friendly  to  order  and  to  norm. 
When  this  spirit  aims  at  perfection,  at  the 
definitive  crystallization  of  the  latest  innova* 
tions  and  does  not  try  to  duSt  off  its  old  models 
and  use  them  again,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  it.  But  it  is  inacceptable  when  it 
simply  dons  a  cloak  of  cheap  conformism  and 
when  the  colorless  epigones  are  content  to 
exploit  the  discoveries  of  the  ardent  pioneers. 
We  do  not  refuse  the  invitation  to  “reconStruC' 
tion”  which  is  offered  us,  provided  we  may 
be  able  to  discover  in  the  works  of  the  new' 
comers  signs  of  the  perfection  which  we  are 
promised.  We  are  waiting.  .  . — Madrid. 


AAA 

The  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda  Publishing  Com' 
pany  of  Prague  is  celebrating  the  publication 
of  the  twenty'fifth  volume  in  its  series  Pyra' 
mida,  W'hich  was  jStarted  some  tw’o  years  ago 
to  present  in  a  uniform  edition  the  out^anding 
w'ritcrs  of  Czechoslovakia,  including  those  who 
write  in  German.  The  series  has  featured  such 
di^inguished  names  as  Viktor  Dyk,  Ivan  Ob 
bracht,  Joseph  Kopta,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke, 
Franz  Werfel,  VI.  Vancura,  J.  Muhlberger, 
and  A.  C.  Nor.  The  volumes  sell  for  29  Kc. 
each — less  than  a  dollar — in  an  excellent  bound 
edition,  w’hich  is  unusual  for  central  Europe. 
This  enterprising  firm  is  reported  to  be  making 
money  in  spite  of  the  depression,  which  is  very 
severe  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  “Ostterreichisches  Jugendrotkreuz”  of 
Vienna  publishes  an  attractive  monthly  juvc' 
nile  magazine  called  Jugendrotl^reuz,  which  sells 
in  this  country  for  the  unbelievably  mode.<t 
price  of  75  cents  a  year  (there  is  an  even  lower 
price  for  group  subscriptions),  and  w’hose 
choice,  simple  articles  w'ould  seem  to  make  it 
promising  material  for  school  use  in  America. 

Whit  Burnett  and  his  wife  Martha  Foley 
have  brought  their  short  ^ory  magazine  Story, 
which  Edward  J.  O'Brien  calls  the  be^  publi' 
cation  of  its  sort  in  the  world,  from  Majorca 
to  America  (they  had  fir^  published  it  in 
Vienna),  and  it  now  appears  every  tw'o  months 
from  20  EasSt  57th  St.,  New  York. 

The  German  Touri^  Information  Office, 

665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  send  | 
without  charge  a  handsomely  illu^rated  Life 
of  Richard  Wagner,  and  an  equally  well 
illu^rated  folder  entitled  Germany,  Types  and 
Co^umes. 

The  Boletin  del  Centro  de  Inveitigaciones  ' 
Hiiloricas,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  for  1932,  con' 
tains  centenary  articles  on  the  poet  Numa 
Pompilio  Llona,  Juan  Montalvo  of  the  Siete 
tratados,  and  the  noveli^  and  folk'lori^  Juan 
Leon  Mera. 

We  do  not  under<!tand  India,  says  A.  Mon' 
tesano  Delchi  in  an  article  in  ?{osotros  of  Buenos 
Aires  for  January  entitled  Rabindranath  Ta' 
gore,  Ftlosofo,  because  we  have  sought  her 
with  the  intellect  in^ead  of  the  heart. 

Georges  Lecompte  of  the  French  Academy 
has  been  publishing  serially  in  the  Paris  Revue 
Universelle  his  memories  of  the  years  from 
1885  to  1890,  w'ith  the  title  Le  Paris  de  ma 
jeunesse. 


BELGIAN  WRITERS  THEN 
AND  NOW 


By  LfiON  VERRIEST 


An  interesting  and  useful  piece  of 
work  in  the  realm  of  letters  has  recently 
been  achieved  in  Belgium  and  published  in 
Bruges.  It  is  the  Diclionnaire  des  Ecrivains  Bel' 
ges,  bio'bibliographie  edited  by  Eugene  de  Seyn, 
a  former  bookseller  and  publisher  of  Brussels. 

In  their  preface  to  the  Catalogue  de  I'ExpO' 
sition  du  Livre  Beige  in  O^end,  1907,  the  Inter' 
national  In^itute  of  Bibliography  expresses 
the  hope  “que  les  lettres  beiges  possederont  un 
jour,  au  lieu  d’une  simple  li^e  d’oeuvres,  un 
veritable  repertoire  bibliographique,  digne  de 
leur  labeur  et  de  leur  fecondite.”  To  a  certain 
extent  de  Seyn’s  dic!tionary  seems  to  fill  this 
desideratum. 

Presented  in  large  octavo  size  it  comprizes 
over  2,000  pages  and  carries  some  5,000  names 
of  writers;  the  liA  embraces  the  entire  period 
of  Belgian  letters  from  the  early  middle  ages 
to  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  its  fir^ 
fascicle,  1931(1).  Each  name  is  accompanied — 
in  addition  to  the  bibliographic  lii^t  of  works 
published — not  only  by  biographical  notes 
centering  around  the  accomplishments  private 

(1)  This  feature  sets  it  apart  from  other 
exiting  publications  of  that  type;  let  me  men' 
tjon  among  several  others  the  Diclionnaire  des 
Ecrivains  Beiges  et  Catalogue  de  leur  publica' 
tions  de  1830  d  1880  published  at  Weissen' 
bruch's  in  Brussels;  and  the  detailed  BibliO' 
theca  Belgica,  Bibliographic  Gerthale  des  Pays' 
Bas  established  by  Van  der  Haeghen  in  Gand 
in  1891  and  of  which  the  57th  volume  has  juSt 
appeared :  this  publication  has  a  purely  biblio' 
graphical  character  and  is  limited  to  the  hiStor' 
ical  period  of  “les  Pays'Bas,”  these  being  the 
seventeen  provinces  (Holland  and  Belgium) 
united  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 


and  public  of  each  individual,  but  also  by 
critical  notes,  generally  written  by  some  more 
or  less  well  known  critic,  biographer  or  apoh 
ogist. 

Often  such  quotations,  in  a  few  words, 
characterize  the  man  and  “place”  him  in  the 
scientihc  or  literary  movement  of  his  time;  I 
chcxjse  at  random  this  quotation  (taken  from 
P.  Hamelius)  “.  .  .  .tandis  que  Verhaeren, 
assoiffe  des  grandes  villes,  evoque  des  visions 
d’avenir,  il  (Maeterlinck)  revait  aux  cites 
endormies  dans  le  seuil  de  leur  passe  et  a  la 
melancolie  d’outre  monde.”  At  other  times  we 
find  intere^ing — often  very  little  known — 
biographical  details,  e.g.  the  contentions  be' 
tween  Jansenius  and  the  Jesuits  while  the 
former  was  professor  of  Biblical  History  at  the 
University  of  Louvain;  through  his  influence 
the  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  teach  Theology 
at  the  University :  this  humiliation  was  doubt' 
less  remembered  by  the  Jesuits  when  they  took 
the  lead  in  the  Church’s  attacks  on  Jansenism. 
Again  at  other  times  some  touching  ^tory 
reveals  the  close  relation  between  the  writer 
and  his  country:  when,  exactly  50  years  ago, 
Hendrik  Conscience  was  laid  in  his  grave  with 
national  honors,  each  city  of  Flanders  sent  a 
delegation  with  a  shovelful  of  dirt,  that  the 
people’s  beloved  noveli:ft  might  re^  in  the  soil 
of  his  entire  country. 

Thus  the  Diclionnaire  blends  in  a  very  dc' 
lightful  way  the  lives  and  works — “par  la 
parole  et  par  la  plume,”  or  by  example  and 
moral  influence  of  the  writers,  and  far  from 
being  a  dryly  erudite  and  scholarly  compila' 
tion  of  names  it  appears  to  us  like  a  pleasant 
guide  through  the  Belgian  world  of  letters. 

Mo^  impressive  is  the  extreme  intelle(itual 
alertness  and  diversity  of  the  Belgian  people, 
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whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  arts  and  idealism, 
in  the  realm  of  practical  science  or  of  pure 
abstraction.  Let  us  at  random  mention  a  few  of 
the  great  names;  let  us  remember  J.  P.  Minke- 
leers  (i748'i824),  professor  at  the  University 
of  Louvain,  the  inventor  of  illuminating  gas, 
which,  half  a  century  before  Edison’s  elediric 
lamp,  revolutionized  the  world;-  the  human' 
iSl  Erasmus  (1466'!  536) :  he  was  an  indefatigable 
writer,  whose  New  Testament  went  tlirough 
three  hundred  editions,  and  whose  Adagia  had 
three  hundred  and  nine;  his  Colloquia  were  re' 
printed  five  hundred  and  seven  times;  he 
founded  at  the  University  of  Louvain  the 
College  des  Trois  Langues  (Greek,  Latin  and 
Hebrew)  upon  the  model  of  which,  a  few  years 
later,  Francois  I  created  the  College  de  France; 
— the  philologist,  historian  and  philosopher 
Justus  Lipsius  (1547' 1 606),  born  in  a  small 
village  near  Louvain; — Jan  van  Ruysbroek 
(born  in  the  vicinity  of  Brussels  in  1293),  one 
of  the  greatest  contemplative  myStics  of  all 
time;  he  was  one  of  the  first  religious  writers 
to  forsake  the  Latin  language  in  favor  of  his 
own  native  tongue,  the  Flemish,  in  which  all 
of  his  works  were  written; — Cornelius  Jan' 
sen,  known  as  Jansenius  (i585'i638),  bishop  of 
Ypres  (the  old  Flemish  town  which  has  be' 
come  so  famous  because  of  its  ruthless  deStruC' 
tion  during  the  world  war),  whose  theological 
treatise  Auguftinus  Started  the  JanseniSt  con' 
troversy; — Jean  Bolland  (i596'i665),  a  Jesuit 
of  Antwerp  who  began  the  publication  of  the 
Ada  Sandorum,  this  immense  compilation  of 
the  lives  of  saints,  later  continued  by  the  Bob 
landiSts; — the  mathematician  and  physicist 
Simon  Stevin  (1548' 1620)  born  in  Bruges,  the 
creator  of  the  modern  Static  and  hydrostatic 
sciences;  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  “hydro' 
Static  paradox”  and  he  is  considered  the  first 
important  geometriSt  after  Archimedes;  -  the 
doeftor  of  medicine  Andre  Vesale  (1514'! 564), 
born  in  Brussels,  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
physiological  anatomy; — the  historian  and 
diplomat  Philippe  de  Commines  (born  1445); — 
Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges,  historian  and  poet 
(born  1473);  the  geographer  Gerard  De  Cre' 
mer,  alias  Mercator  (bom  in  Rupelmonde  near 
Antwerp,  died  1594),  the  inventor  of  the 
Mercator  projection  that  revolutionized  world 
navigation;—  the  soldier  and  thinker  Prince 
Charles  de  Ligne  (i735'i8i4); — the  Flemish 
romantic  novelist  Hendrik  Conscience  (1812' 
1883),  so  dearly  beloved  by  his  people;  his 
works  are  said  to  have  been  translated  into 
more  languages  than  those  of  any  other  writer 
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in  the  world:  his  patriotic  novel  The  Lion  of 
Flanders  made  his  name  immortal; — the  power' 
ful  Flemish  composer  Peter  Benoit  (i834'i9oi); 
“On  a  souvent,  says  de  Seyn,  compare  sa  mu' 
sique  a  Part  piCtural  de  Rubens.”  Whereas 
Conscience  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
autonomous  Belgian'Flemish  literature,  Benoit  I 
has  been  the  creator  of  autonomous  Flemish  t 
music;  Charles  DeCoSter  (i827'i879),  whose 
Thyl  Ulenspiegel  symbolizes  in  a  powerful  and 
fanta^ic  way  “le  libre  genie  de  Flandre”  under  | 
the  Spanish  oppression; — among  the  modern  ! 
names  we  find  of  course  Maeterlinck,  Verhae' 
ren,  Rodenbach;  Camille  Lemonnier,  the  Beb. 
gian  Zola;  Guido  Gezelle,  priest  and  poet,  the 
“sweet' voiced”  lover  of  God’s  nature.  Flan' 
der’s  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  Felix  Timmermans 
whose  novel  Pallieter  (published  1916)  was  at 
once  translated  into  five  languages;  Styn  Streu'  ■ 
vels,  a  reali^ic  genius  in  the  description  of 
Flemish  peasant  life;  Desire  Mercier,  the  “war 
cardinal,”  reviver  of  the  schola^ic  philosophy 
of  Saint  Thomas  and  of  Ari^otle. 

The  liA  is  endless.  .  .  .  and  yet  we  regret 
that  some  names  could  not  have  been  included, 
great  enough  in  themselves  but,  ^ric!tly  speak'  * 
ing,  not  “ecrivains”:  I  am  thinking  of  names 
like  Zenobe  Gramme  (i826'i90i)  who  revolu' 
tionized  indu^ry  by  designing  and  con^ruc!ting  i 
the  fir^  industrial  dynamo,  the  composers 
Cesar  Franck  and  Andre  Gretry,  all  three  born 
in  Liege,  and  many  others. 

Where  exac!tly  the  editor  draws  the  line 
between  Belgian  and  not'Belgian  writers  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  This  uncertainty  is  often 
due  to  the  frequent  shifts  of  the  line  of  the 
country’s  frontiers  in  the  course  of  history. 

Whether  de  Seyn’s  dicilionary  is  Stricilly 
scientific  and  objective  may  be  questioned. 
Generally  speaking  more  accuracy  might  be 
desired  in  the  bibliographical  part.  The  general  > 
tone  of  its  biographical  details  seems  at  times  I 
slightly  tinged  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  j 
who  dearly  loves  his  country  and  who  takes  | 
pleasure  in  extolling  the  merits  of  its  children. 
However  the  vaStness  of  the  task  accomplished 
is  appalling  and,  in  due  fairness,  the  merits  of 
its  author  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  in 
fact  this  quality  of  enthusiasm  which  lends  to 
the  work  a  charm  which  dictionaries  seldom 
possess :  it  can  be  read  almost  like  a  novel,  like 
a  book  of  adventure;  all  the  longings,  ideals, 
Struggles  and  conflicts  of  the  valiant  Belgian 
nation,  so  often  abused  and  always  hopefully 
emerging  from  its  sufferings,  find  their  reprc' 
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sentatives  in  this  compilation  of  names:  it  is  a 
kaleidoscopic  review  of  a  slice  of  humanity. 

Although  this  enumeration  is  the  mo^  com' 
prehensive  of  its  type,  the  li^  is  not  exhaustive. 
Nevertheless  the  achievement  of  M.  de  Seyn 
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remains  remarkable  and  we  cannot  be  thankful 
enough  to  him  for  what  he  has  done;  as  he  him' 
self  very  modestly  says,  in  his  conclusion  quot' 
ing  Olivetan:  “aucuns  viendront  apres  qui  fe' 
ront  mieux.”' — Dartmouth  College. 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


“GOETHE’S  CONCEPTION  OF 
PERSONALITY” 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation  on  the  success  of  its 
1932  Goethe  Centennial  Essay  Contest.  The 
harvest  was  rich  indeed.  All  the  more  heartily 
do  we  felicitate  because  the  committee  of 
judges  consisted  of  those  eminent  Germanists 
and  Goethe  scholars,  A.  Busse,  W  A.  Cooper, 
A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  Edwin  C.  Roedder,  Carl  F. 
Schreiber,  D.  B.  Schumway,  John  A.  Walz, 
and  as  ex'officio  member  Harry  W.  Pfund. 
Ten  cash  prizes  were  given,  ten  entrants 
gained  honorable  mention,  and  all  the  40 
received  a  commemorative  Goethe  medal. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Foundation  for 
printed  copies  of  the  English  hrSt'prize  essay, 
by  Frederick  H.  Wagman,  an  AmherSt  Stu' 
dent,  who  chose  as  his  topic  Goethe's  Concep' 
tion  of  Personality.  One  of  its  virtues  is  the 
demonstration  that  Goethe  Still  has  a  vital 
message  for  our  own  times.  To  his  friend 
Eckermann  he  once  characterized  one  of  his 
contemporaries  as  a  “bedeutende  Personlich' 
keit,”  finding  him  “feSt  in  sich  selber  be' 
griindet,  rein  aus  sich  selber  entwickelt,  und 
durchaus  mit  sich  selber  in  Harmonie.”  Mr. 
Wagman  takes  this  quotation  as  Goethe’s 
defirution  of  personality  and  shows  “what  in 
Goethe’s  mind  must  have  followed  as  a  natural 
consequence,’’  quoting  of  course  further  gems 


of  Goethean  thought  to  illuminate  his  subject. 
The  first  part  of  the  definition  implies  a  spiri' 
tual  “Zentrum’’  which  in  turn  regulates  the 
senses;  this  regulation  and  the  observation 
of  noble  examples  provides  self'development. 
And  the  first  condition  of  the  definition  pre' 
supposes  the  third,  “durchaus  mit  sich  selber 
in  Harmonic.’’ 

Mr.  Wagman  rightly  dwells  on  the  neo- 
classic  emphasis  of  unity  and  order  in  man’s 
spiritual  makc'up.  Through  “unity  of  spirit.  . 
an  individual  can  give  his  existence  classic 
balance  and  beauty.  .  .’’  In  the  welter  of  the 
modern  mania  for  self-expression  it  is  whole' 
some  to  be  reminded  of  Goethe’s  conviction 
that  order,  inner  harmony,  and  firmness  of 
character  are  essential  traits  for  the  literary 
craftsman. 

DANTE  UNDERWRITES 
MUSSOLINI 

Dr.  V.  Ceroni  of  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City,  has  collected  under  the  title  Roma  Im' 
mortalis,  Roma  Universalis  (50  cents;  to  be 
had  of  the  compiler)  an  extraordinary  folder 
which  contains  literary  tributes  to  Rome 
elicited  through  the  ages  by  that  ancient 
city’s  miraculous  vitality,  authority  and  in' 
fluence.  Macaulay,  Quevedo,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Shakespeare,  Carducci, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mussolini,  Virgil, 
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Did  Dante  foretell  his  commg? 


the  Venerable  Bede,  Byron,  Cassiodorus,  to 
mention  several  mmes  quite  as  much  at  ran- 
dom  as  Dr.  Ceroni  does,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
thoughtful  souls  who  have  been  amazed  at 
the  majesty  and  manife^  de.^tiny  of  the 
Seven'Hilled  City.  And  Dr  Ceroni  is  con' 
vinced  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  mo^t 
remarkable  page  (or  shall  we  call  it  “panel”?) 
of  his  curiously  con^ruc!ted  folder  is  the  one 
which  establishes  the  facit  that  Dante  was  not 
merely  an  apologist  of  Roman  Fascism  but  a 
prophet  who  foresaw  the  coming  of  Mussolini 
as  the  Hebrew  prophets  foresaw  the  appear' 
ance  of  a  Messiah  with  a  somewhat  different 
political  philosophy. 

No  one,  surely,  would  be  inclined  to  quat' 
rel  with  Dr.  Ceroni’s  presentation  of  the 
Dantean  theory  of  government.  Dante  believed 
that  Rome  was  divinely  intended  to  rule  the 
world,  and  that  if  the  world  was  rebellious  it 
was  Rome's  right  and  duty  to  apply  the  heavy 
cudgel : 

“Rome,  Empress  City,  having  from  God  an 
especial  birth,  and  an  especial  success  .  . 

“Roman  power  was  acquired,  not  by  Rea- 
son  nor  by  decree  of  Universal  Election  but  by 


force,  which  seems  to  be  opposed  to  Reason. . , 
The  election  of  this  Supreme  Official  mu:^t 
primarily  proceed  from  that  Council  which 
foresees  all  things,  that  is,  God.  .  .  Virgil  is  in 
harmony  with  this  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Aeneid,  when  he  si  ys,  speaking  in  the  person 
of  God-  'On  the  Romans  I  impose  no  limits 
to  their  possession,  nor  to  their  duration;  to 
them  I  have  given  boundless  Empire.’  Force, 
then,  was  not  the  moving  cause,  but  an  inStru' 
mental  cause  even  as  the  blows  of  the  hammer 
are  the  cause  of  the  knife,  and  the  soul  of  the 
worker  is  the  moving  and  the  efficient  cause; 
and  thus,  not  force,  but  a  cause,  even  a  Divine 
Cause,  has  been  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Em' 
pire”  (The  Banquet  of  Dante  Alighieri,  trans- 
lated  by  Elizabeth  Price  Sayer).  So  far  so  good. 
Dante  is  as  sure  of  Rome  and  Rome’s  Catholic 
God  as  Nietzsche,  from  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view,  is  sure  of  the  ancient  Jews  and 
their  loyal  Jehovah  in  the  twenty'fifth  seetion 
of  his  Antichrist.  But  the  mojSt  interesting 
point  is  yet  to  come. 

The  original  of  the  phrase  translate]  “the 
soul  of  the  worker”  in  the  Sayer  version  of 
II  Convito  is  “L’anima  del  fabbro”  the  soul 
of  the  blacl(smith.  Benito  Mussolini’s  father 
plied  that  trade,  and  in  his  autobiography  11 
Duce  speaks  of  “manual  labor  in  my  father’s 
blacksmith  shop.”  Rome’s  power  was  destined 
to  be  restored  by  a  blacksmith;  and  Dante, 
prophet  as  well  as  poet,  knew  and  approved 
It  six  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Ceroni  has  found 
an  additional  prop  for  the  Strong  Man’s 
dictatorship,  and  he  deserves  one  of  the 
shiniest  of  the  decorations  which  the  MussO' 
lini  government  carries  in  Stock.  He  has  in' 
spired  the  author  of  this  note  to  a  little  inveSti' 
gation  on  his  own  account,  as  a  result  of  which, 
by  following  the  blacksmith  cue,  he  has  found 
the  Mussolini  regime  foreshadowed  by  the 
aforesaid  Nietzsche  (Der  Hammer  redet,  from 
Also  Sprach  ZarathuSlra,  Dritter  Teil,  29)  as 
well  as  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Edmund  Spen' 
ser,  Longfellow  and  George  Herbert  and  he 
has  only  juSt  begun  hunting!  This  scribe  feels 
It  his  duty,  however,  to  warn  Dr.  Ceroni  and 
the  head  of  the  Italian  Fascist  government 
that  Abraham  Cowley,  another  prophetic  soul 
who  foresaw  the  Fascist  sunrise,  was  moved 
to  counsel  the  Blacksmith  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  international  conciliation.  Says  Cowley  in 
his  poem  In  Commendation  of  the  Time  we  live 
under,  the  Reign  of  our  Gracious  King,  Charles 
II: 
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'"Curs'd  be  that  wretch  (Death's  fador  sure)  who 

(brought 

Dire  swords  into  the  {peaceful  world,  and  taught 
Smiths  (who  before  could  only  mal{e 
The  sfiade,  the  ploughshare  and  the  rake) 
Arts,  in  mod  cruel  wise 
Man's  left  to  epitomize!" 

Oh  mij^hty  blacksmith  Mussolini,  hearken 
to  Prophet  Cowley ! 

POET’S  POET 

Whatever  be  the  final  judgment  of  criticism 
on  the  work  of  Armand  Godoy,  the  remark' 
able  Cuban  who  made  a  fortune  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  becoming  a  poet,  and 
then,  after  experimenting  with  several  Ian' 
guages,  finally  chose  French  as  the  vehicle 
for  his  talent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
growing  popularity  among  his  fcllow'poets, 
and  among  the  finer'spiritcd  general  readers 
in  the  Latin  countries. 

When  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  la^t  September,  Le  Manuscrit  AutO' 
graphe,  Jean  Royere's  unique  and  sumptuous 
magazine,  was  ho^t  at  a  banquet  in  his  honor, 
attended  by  something  like  two  hundred  of 
the  more  prominent  writers  from  all  the  Litin 
countries,  now  resident  in  Paris,  and  by  a 
flattering  array  of  political  and  diplomatic 
^ars.  Jean  Royere  will  be  remembered  as  the 
godfather  of  Godoy’s  poetical  offspring,  and 
as  the  genius  who  assi.<ted  him  in  developing 
the  “musicisme”  which  is  the  out^anding 
charaderi^ic  of  his  technique.  The  amiable 
and  witty  Louis  Barthou  presided,  and  Jean 
Royere,  Paul  Fort,  de  Cespedes,  Cuban  am' 
bassador,  and  M.  Barthou  as  well  as  the  gueift 
of  honor  enlivened  the  occasion  with  wit  and 
eloquence.  It  is  said  that  two  of  a  trade  never 
agree,  but  it  would  appear  that  among  poets, 
professional  rivalry  is  occasionally  loift  in  sin¬ 
cere  and  graceful  appreciation. 

Evidences  of  an  increased  reading  public 
are  to  be  found  in  the  translation  of  Les  Litanies 
de  la  Vierge  and  Le  Drame  de  la  Passion  (so  far 
his  ma^erpiece)  into  nearly  all  the  Italian 
dialects;  in  the  publication  of  Las  letamas  de 
la  Virgen  (Madrid,  Yagiies,  1932);  in  La  poe' 
sia  de  Armando  Godoy  by  Carlos  Deambrosis 
Martins  (Madrid,  Iberia,  1932);  in  an  essay 
by  Pietro  S.  Pasquali  the  Milanese  regional 
enthusia^,  and  in  fugitive  criticisms,  passim. 
L'Esprit  Franqais  for  January  1933,  carries 
two  articles,  one  by  Jean  Royere  and  one  by 


ARMAND  GODOY 
Much  feted  Cuban-French  poet. 


Francis  de  Miomandre,  both  dealing  with  the 
art  of  Godoy;  Royere’s  discussion  is  the  be^t 
analysis  which  has  so  far  appeared  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Godoy’s  art  and  his  my^ical, 
Chri.^tian,  Catholic  philosophy.  But  all  these 
appreciations  are  from  poets  and  esthetes;  the 
question  arises  whether  Godoy  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  a  poets’  poet,  whether  he  is  not  of  too 
fine  a  clay  to  reach  the  multitude. 

Meantime  the  poet  goes  on  indu^riously 
building  his  complexly  melodious  composi¬ 
tions;  lasSt  year  Marcel  (Paris,  Emile-Paul), 
Fau^ian  evolution  of  a  human  soul,  if  one  can 
imagine  a  lyric,  Litin,  my^ic  Fau^;  and  this 
year  he,  Missa  Ed  (Paris.  Grasset).  a  grandiose 
organ  symphony,  a  “musici^e”  liturgy, 
worthy  companion  to  his  Drame  de  la  Pas' 
sion. 

SPANISH  STATESMAN' 
WRITERS 

When  the  Spanish  republican  flag  was  un¬ 
furled  and  the  flag  of  royalty  relegated  to  the 
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Present  prime  minifler,  made  his  marl^  in  let' 
ters  before  becoming  the  guiding  beacon  of 
Spain  in  Storm,  but  he  Still  occasionally  finds 
time  for  literary  produdion. 

museum,  the  Conde  de  Romanones,  nearing 
three  score  and  ten  years,  passed  from  the 
floodlight  of  politics  but  not  from  the  Spanish 
scene;  and  at  the  same  time,  Manuel  Azaha, 
the  winner  of  the  National  Literary  Prize  of 
Spain  in  1926  with  his  biography  of  Juan 
Valera,  Pepped  into  the  limelight,  fir^  as 
miniver  of  war  and  then  as  president  of  the 
council  of  minivers. 

The  Count,  no  novice  in  literature,  has 
turned  from  politics,  with  which  he  ^ill  mixes, 
to  biography;  and  Azaha,  in  spite  of  the  ar^ 
duous  tasks  of  running  a  lefti^  government 
in  a  world  turning  conservative,  finds  time 
for  occasional  articles,  some  of  which  appear  in 
translation  in  Les  J^ouvelles  litthaires.  Political 
enemies,  these  two  politician'writers  or  writer' 
politicians  now  find  themselves  bed'fellows 
under  the  generous  blanket  of  Espasa'Calpe. 
Romanones  appears  as  the  author  of  a  short 
but  entertaining  biography  of  the  great 
progressive  leader  Espartero  in  the  now  im' 
posing  new  series  of  Vidas  Espanolas  e  hisparuy 
americanas  del  siglo  XIX,  (Espartero,  el 
General  del  Pueblo),  Azaha,  the  noveli^  and 


biographer,  has  turned  orator,  and  we  find  a 
bulky  but  informative  volume  appearing  with  f 
the  Espasa'Calpe  imprint,  Una  PoUtica,  193O'  [ 
1932  The  entire  policy  of  the  Republic  is  | 
there;  and  if  the  speeches  are  sometimes  prolix,  | 
they  have  humor  and  ^yle.  And  as  Azaha  I 
observes  with  candor  in  his  preface,  they  may  \ 
have  certain  defects  on  the  printed  page,  but  f 
that  IS  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  speech,  for 
occasion  and  circumstances  muSt  be  taken  into  I 
consideration;  and  to  change  the  speech  for  j 
publication  would  be  to  destroy  tl  e  verity  ! 
of  the  scene  and  thought.  I; 

Both  books  are  notable  events  in  Spanish  ! 
book  publishing.  They  testify  to  the  vitality  | 
and  catholic  interests  of  their  authors,  Azaha,  | 
busied  with  affairs  of  State,  Romanones  already  | 
well  past  the  age  we  call  in  the  United  States  | 
“the  age  of  retirement.”  1 

SOVIET  SCHOLARSHIP  ' 

We  have  sad  news  for  literary  scholars.  | 
Hitherto  they  got  along  very  well  with  a  * 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  ( 
and  whenever  the  occasion  arose,  they  picked  [ 
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A  former  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who  has  ! 
become  one  of  Spains  leading  biographers. 
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up  a  smattering  of  Spanish  and  Italian  with 
sma’l  effort.  But  now,  pedants  and  pedagogues, 
gird  up  your  lo'ns  -it  is  the  ma^ery  of  Rus' 
sian  that  confronts  you  Let  this  be  fair  warn' 
fng,  and  to  those  who  are  skeptical,  we  can 
do  no  better  than  to  refer  to  a  mo^  simulating 
article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Romanic 
Rei'ieu’  entitled  A  Russian  Study  of  the  Triftan 
Legend  by  Professor  Margaret  Schlauch  of 
New  York  University.  The  article  is  an  ex' 
tensive  review  of  Tristan  i  Isol'da,  a  collective 
Sudy  by  the  section  for  semantics,  myth  and 
folklore  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Lenin' 
grad,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  N.  Y. 
Marr.  It  is  quite  clear  from  this  article  that 
the  MarxiS  approach  to  the  thorny  problems 
connected  with  the  Sudy  of  the  TriSan 
legend  is  a  moS  fruitful  one,  but  what  is  not 
so  obvious  at  firS  though  equally  certain  is 
that  no  serious  Sudent  of  the  Arthurian 
matter  or  any  early  European  folklore  can  long 
do  without  a  firS'hand  knowledge  of  Russian. 
And  who  knows  what  subject  will  strike  their 
“collective”  fancy  next?  We  thought  those 
Bolsheviks  were  busy  building  tractors  and 
hydro'eleCtric  plants,  and  in  their  spare  time 
spreading  atheism  and  baiting  hone^  trades' 
men.  Evidently  they  have  turned  to  other 
things  and  now  hone^  scholars  mu^  toil  and 
sweat.  Alas!  there  is  no  end  to  their  perversity. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

The  following  li^  of  fifteen  foreign  books 
on  America  have  been  recommended  to  the 
International  Federation  of  University  Women 
by  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  for  inclusion  in  their  next  annual 
bulletin,  Boof(s  from  Many  Lands  (See  Boof^s 
Abroad  for  January,  1933,  page  108); 

Braunschvig,  Marcel.  La  Vie  Amerkaine  et 
ses  lemons.  Paris.  1931.- — Informative  and  inteb 
ligent  book  about  America  for  French  readers. 

Cazamian,  Madeleine  L.  V Autre  Amerique. 
Paris.  1931.  Intelligent  and  sympathetic 
presentation  of  American  life  and  in^itutions 
by  one  who  has  spent  much  time  in  the 
United  States. 

Dyboski.  Stany  Zjednoczone  Ameryl{i  Polnoc' 
nej.  1930. — Has  value  as  intelligent  criticism. 

Fischer,  Walther.  Die  englische  Literatur  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten.  1929  ■ — Fir^  German  sur' 
vey  of  development  of  American  literature. 


ALEXANDER  KAUN 

Russian' American  scholar  and  critic,  whose 
anniversary  artkle  on  Turgenev  appears  in 
this  issue. 

Linati,  Carlo.  Scrittori  Anglo'Americani  d'oggi. 
1932. — Intere^ing  interpretations  of  English 
and  American  noveli^s. 

Llona,  Victor,  Ed.  Les  Romanciers  Americains 
1931  — Intended  to  give  French  reader?  a  brief 
introduction  to  American  novels  and  short 
Tories.  On  the  whole,  commendable. 

Michaud,  Regis.  Ce  quit  faut  connaitre  de 
I'dme  amerkaine.  1929.- — Result  of  residence 
in  the  United  States  for  twenty  years;  a 
valuable  effort  to  interpret  American  culture 
to  the  French. 

Moeschlin,  Felix.  America  vom  Auto  aus. 
Zurich.  Eugen  Rentsch. — A  Swiss  view  of 
America  as  gained  on  an  automobile  tour,  in 
which  certain  prejudices  disappear,  certain 
economic  defects  appear. 

Mollon,  Charles.  Les  Colleges  et  le  Progres  du 
Libtralisme  dans  la  T^ouvelle  Angleterre.  1929. 
— A  vigorous  and  careful  ^tudy  of  the  inteb 
leCtual  and  religious  backgrounds  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  by  a  French  scholar  who  has 
spent  several  years  at  Dartmouth  and  has  had 
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firA'hand  acquaintance  with  materials  in  the 
libraries  of  Dartmouth  and  Harvard. 

Puaux.  Rene.  Dtcouverte  des  Amtricains.  ic.j  •). 
Account  of  a  rapid  transcontinental  trip  over 
the  United  States. 

Reinhardt.  Walter.  George  Washington:  Die 
Geschichte  einer  Staatengriindung.  1931.  Fir^t 
biography  of  George  Washington  by  a  German 
author  in  his  native  tongue.  WcM-wntten  and 
deserving  of  wide  reading.  Winner  of  Strass' 
burger  award. 

Siegfried,  Andre.  Les  Etats-Unis  d'Aujour' 
d'hut.  1927.-  Brilliant  and  authentic  sStudy  of 
American  civilization.  In  Eng’ish  as  America 
Come5  of  Age. 

Uher,  Jan.  Zal{lady  Americl^e  Vychovy.  Pra' 
gue.  Cm  Publishing  Co.  1930. — The  title 
means  The  Foundations  of  the  American  Edu' 
cation  Sy^em,  in  which  the  author  very  fairly 
evaluates  the  American  educational  tenden' 
cies,  the  close  relation  between  school  and 
life,  etc.  A  rather  valuable  book. 

Vicuna,  Pedro  F.  Los  E^ados  Unidos.  Paris. 
“Le  Livre  Libre.”  1932.  An  important  if 


ISAAC  GOLDBERG 

Versatile  translator  and  critic,  who  contributes 
to  this  number  a  grift  of  literary  memories. 


conventional  hi.^tory  of  the  United  States  with 
particular  value  in  interpreting  our  interna- 
tional  development. 

Handbuch  der  Ameril{al(unde.  1931.  Survey 
by  eight  experts  of  the  principal  interests  and 
problems  of  contemporary  America.  Some 
errors  occur,  but  attitude  is  generally  unbiased 
and  fair. 

THE  ARTISTS  QUINTERO 

We  are  apt  to  forget,  in  measuring  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  literary  eminences,  that  days  of  hard 
plodding  usually  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
success  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  because 
the  brothers  Quintero  wTite  a  play  in  a  month, 
they  are  naturally  geniuses  and  why  should 
you  expe^^t  them  to  take  longer? 

How'ever,  it  hasn't  all  been  a  bed  of  roses 
for  these  new’  Academician-  of  Spain.  Joaquin 
and  Serafin  Alvarez  Quintero  recalled  the 
other  day  that  there  had  been  a  day  not  too 
far  distant  w'hen  they  had  to  fight  hard  to 
achieve  even  access  to  their  beloved  Stage. 

They  had  to  invent  time  in  those  days  in  the 
late  90’s.  Joaquin  recalled.  The  father  of  the 
brothers  w’as  ill;  it  devolved  on  the  sons  to 
support  the  family.  Like  certain  other  notables, 
principally  of  the  English  literary  w'orld,  the 
brothers  found  employment  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  treasury  department.  They  did 
not  get  enough  money  to  maintain  the  family, 
however,  and  had  to  seek  other  means.  Being 
w’riters  by  inclination,  they  naturally  turned 
to  the  rewspapiers. 

Serafin  Alvarez  Quintero  found  another 
means,  too,  to  augment  the  pittance  the 
brothers  w’ere  receiving.  He  turned  to  art  and 
did  crayon  drawings  of  notables.  One  of  these 
he  keeps  today;  it  is  that  of  Emilio  CaStelar, 
last  president  of  the  federal  republic  of  1873. 
Few  people  today  realize  that  Serafin  Alvarez 
Quintero  once  was  an  artist,  or  that  his  brother 
Joaquin  became  a  caricaturist.  This  is  partly 
because  Serafin  disguised  his  talent  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Gabriel  Arace'i 

“As  my  brother  Joaquin  worked  at  different 
hours  from  tho,«e  I  worked,”  Serafin  recalls, 
“we  had  to  find  other  hours  in  order  to  collab¬ 
orate  in  our  newspaper  and  theatrical  work. 
We  would  arise  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  go 
to  the  CaStellana  to  exchange  impressions  and 
prepare  our  literary  work.  Then  Joaquin  would 
go  home  to  sleep  until  eleven  and  I  would  go 
to  the  office.” 
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The  hard  tutelage  of  real  genius  can  well  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  Quin¬ 
tero;  more  than  seventy  comedies  were  written 
before  that  eventful  day,  October  15.  1898, 
when  their  first  comedy  was  produced  at  the 
Lara,  La  vida  intima.  They  wrote  their  comedy 
Puebla  de  las  mujeres  in  a  month.  Asked  if  that 
was  all  the  time  involved  in  creating  the  play, 
the  brothers  laughed.  “Oh,  no!  This  took  more 
time.  It  takes  much  more  time  from  the  moment 
a  work  occurs  to  us  until  we  Start  writing  it. 
First,  there  is  the  gestation  of  the  plan;  and 
then  another  of  the  more  weighty  tasks,  es- 
pvcially  for  us,  who  have  already  i8c  comedies 
Started  before  the  one  now  be  ng  produced, 
is  the  baptism  of  the  characters.” 

GERMAN  UNITY? 

American  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
German  mentality,  and  particularly  in  the 
reaction  of  Germans  to  their  country's  present 
plight,  should  read  Josef  Maria  Frank’s  novel, 
now  available  in  English  translation  (Macmil¬ 
lan)  with  the  title  Fever  Heat.  On  page  283  of 
the  translation,  the  protagonist  cries  out: 

“.  .  .Germany  is  in  danger.  .  .  I'm  a 
German.” 

To  which  his  cooler  headed  friend  replies: 

“Just  go  to  Malchow  down  there'  To 
inspector  Malchow  at  the  police  headquar¬ 
ters.  To  have  any  kind  of  official  form  filled  up. 
And  when  he  asks  what  your  nationality  is, 
answer  'German.'  You’ll  have  the  surprise  of 
your  life!  Malchow'll  Stare  at  you  like  an  ox. 
He'll  say  'German?  That  won't  do,  Herr 
Direktor.  You  can  be  a  Prussian,  or  a  Bavarian, 
a  Baden  man,  a  Hamburger.  But  German?  That 
won't  do;  it’s  not  officially  correct,  not  legally 
permissible,  Herr  Direktor’’  There  are  French¬ 
men,  Rainer,  Englishmen,  Italians,  Americans 
— but  no  Germans.” 

Germany’s  hundred  or  so  little  countries 
have  in  the  course  of  the  generations  been  com¬ 
bined  into  seventeen.  But  it  appears  that  they 
are  Still  not  one. 

TRILBY  AT  THE  TYPEWRITER 

Our  Polish  correspondent,  Mr.  Z.  Osiecki, 
writes  us  of  the  extraordinary  literary  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  young  compatriot  Mieczysla- 
wa  Luezynska,  who  appears  to  be  a  Chatterton 
for  precocity,  an  Alexander  Dumas  for  facility, 
and  a  Blasco  Ibanez  for  popularity  At  her 
present  not  yet  advanced  age  of  twenty-three, 
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she  has  already  published  thirty-two  separate 
volumes,  of  which  the  most  in  demand  has 
reached  a  sale  of  45,000  copies.  This  record, 
for  the  Polish  language  and  this  period  of 
general  impecuniosity,  is  remarkable.  Our 
correspondent  quotes  a  Polish  Statistician  who 
has  computed  that  Mieczyslawa  Luezynska 
ranks  fifth  in  popularity  among  all  Polish 
writers,  and  seventeenth  among  the  writers 
of  the  entire  world.  He  tells  us  that  she  shifted 
to  fiction  writing  at  the  mature  age  of  sixteen, 
after  a  remarkable  poetical  career.  Her  moSt 
brilliant  poems  have  been  produced  while  in 
a  hypnotic  trance,  and  her  personal  physician. 
Dr.  Szymanski,  who  is  a  scientist  of  note,  be¬ 
lieves  that  her  example  proves  the  possibilities 
of  hypnotism  as  an  aid  to  literary  creation  to 
be  enormous.  The  young  creator  of  beSt-sel- 
lers  is  described  as  a  warm-hearted  and  con¬ 
fiding  maiden  of  thoroughly  optimistic  com¬ 
plexion,  and  her  Stories  as  belonging  to  the 
wholesome  time-honored  variety  in  which 
virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  made  uncom¬ 
fortable. 


EMIL  LENGYEL 

Enterprising  Hungarian' American  journalist, 
whose  bool{s  and  articles  on  contemporary 
Europe  are  attracting  much  attention.  A 
frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine. 
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MORRIS  BISHOP 

Scholar,  poet  and  biographer,  whose  Odyssey  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  a  biographical  event 
of  the  year.  Contributes  frequently  to  Books 
Abroad. 


KEYSERLING  AND  TORRES 
BODET 

Keyserling’s  South  American  Meditations 
find  a  cool  if  not  unfriendly  critic  in  the  young 
Mexican  poet  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  (Fantasias 
sud'americanas,  inElLibroyel  pueblo  of  Mexico 
City,  January,  1933)  Torres  Bodet's  title  is  a 
sugge^ion  that  the  exuberant  Graf,  who  has 
composed  a  “symphony”  on  South  America 
rather  than  a  responsible  critical  ^udy  of  that 
continent,  should  have  labeled  it,  not  “Medita- 
tions,”  but  “Fantasies.”  Webster's  J^ew  Inter' 
national  Du^ionary  defines  the  musical  term 
“fantasia”  as  “a  kind  of  potpourri  of  familiar 
airs  fioridly  set  with  interludes  and  embellish' 
ments.”  One  of  the  “familiar  airs”  which  the 
sharp'eyed  young  Mexican  finds  repeated  in 
the  Meditations  is  the  evaluation  of  the  At' 
gentine  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Ortega  y 
Gasset’s  Espei^ador.  Ortega  dwells  on  the  sus' 
ceptibility  of  the  Hispanic' American  and  his 
in^incftive  defensive  attitude.  Keyserling  does 


the  same,  and  adds  that  “the  fir^  movement 
of  the  savage  is  to  conceal  the  truth.”  It  is  a 
significant  commentary  on  the  Count’s  taCt' 
fulness  that  he  manages  in  so  short  a  sentence 
to  call  his  Latin'American  friends  both  savages 
and  hypocrites. 

But  even  as  a  “symphony,”  the  book  does 
not  satisfy  this  young  critic.  “Every  national 
attitude  has  a  musical  equivalent,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  ours,  for  all  its  tropical  eloquence, 
is  the  symphony.”  Keyserling  has  generalized 
and  simplified.  He  has  found  two  types  of 
Latiii'American  culture,  the  mountaineer’s 
and  the  plainsman’s.  The  Bolivian  is  a  “soul 
of  bronze.”  “This  indolence,  this  inertia,  this 
monstrous  memory  and  this  insensibility 
beneath  a  surface  whose  impressionability  to 
heat  and  cold  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  metals.  .  . 
everything  about  him  is  organic.”  And  in  the 
tropics  “a  country  devouring  and  devoured, 
a  bloody  moon,  an  avidity  of  sensuality  and 
death  such  as  does  not  exi^t.  .  even  in  the 
tangled  jungles  of  India  or  the  cruel  oases  of 
equatorial  Africa.”  Whereupon  Torres  Bodet: 

“For  the  Chinaman  all  whites  art  alike  ju^ 
as  for  the  white  man  the  Chinese  are  indistin' 
guishable.  The  examination  of  a  race  by  a  mem' 
ber  of  another  race  calls  for  a  laborious  Audy 
which  :^tarts  with  superficial  similarities  and 
ends.  .  .  with  an  inventory  of  profound  dif' 
ferences.  .  .  For  the  child,  all  insects  are  ants, 
all  mammals  cows.  .  .  It  is  unfortunate  that 
ha^e-  —or  a  natural  trend  toward  brilliant  im' 
provising — have  deprived  Keyserling  of  the 
flexibility  which  his  task  demanded.  Both 
he  and  we  would  have  gained  by  it.” 

DON  INDALECIO 

A  vivid,  sympathetic  picture  of  a  Mexican 
“charro”  of  the  old  regime  is  painted  by 
Alfonso  Reyes  in  a  recent  number  of  La  ?ia' 
cion  of  Buenos  Aires.  A  usually  overlooked 
characteristic  of  this  picturesque  type  is  its 
lachrymose  sentimentality.  Witness  the  words 
of  the  old  smuggler,  Don  Indalecio,  upon 
presenting  a  book  to  the  author’s  father: 
“Lea  eSte  libro  mi  Sehor  General,  para  que 
vuelva  a  llorar  un  poco,  porque  a  los  hombres 
como  el  y  yo  ya  las  lagrimas  se  nos  eStan  olvi' 
dando.”  The  book  was  the  Hi^loria  de  Geno' 
veva  de  Brabante. 

Which  reminds  one  that  only  with  the 
advent  of  Azuela  and  his  fellows  did  roman' 
ticism  begin  to  lose  its  grip  on  Mexican  litera' 
ture. 
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•  Daniel'Rops.  Les  Annees  tournantes.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Editions  du  Siecle.  1932. — This 
volume  follows  within  a  few  months  M.  Da- 
niel'Rops’  Le  Monde  sans  Ame,  reviewed  in  the 
Odober,  1932,  issue  of  Books  Abroad.  It  shows 
the  same  rather  vaguely  metaphysical  approach 
that  its  predecessor  does.  The  real  crisis  is  a 
“crise  de  I’homme,”  due  to  a  “decadence  du 
spirituel,”  and  what  is  needed  is  not  a  Marx¬ 
ian  upheaval  but  a  “revolution  spirituelle,” 
etc.  For  the  world,  to  pick  up  the  “sans  ame” 
thesis,  has  mislaid  its  soul;  or  better,  “the 
soul  of  the  age  is  asleep.”  The  main  thing  is  to 
define  one’s  own  “interior  contradidions.” 
Economic  determinism  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  triumph  over  “spiritual  values.”  As 
for  the  much  berated  machine,  it  is  not  wholly 
to  blame;  the  seat  of  the  trouble  lies  much  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  that,  in  the  soul  of  man,  in  man’s 
betrayal  of  his  spiritual  task  and  his  spiritual 
dediny.  The  author  agrees  with  other  young 
French  revolutionaries  in  his  “refus,”  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  exiding  individualidic- 
capitalidic'bourgeois  order.  He  is  for  personal¬ 
ity  (individuality?)  as  againd  an  egoidic  in¬ 
dividualism.  Man  today,  including  the  artid, 
mud  make  the  Goethean  “effort  toward  the 
world.”  Humanism,  new  or  old,  will  not  do. 
Neither  will  the  vague  torment  of  the  young — 
that  “inquietude”  on  which  M.  Daniel-Rops 
published  a  book  (Notre  Inquietude)  back  in 
1926.  Psychic  dispersion,  he  patly  observes,  is 
no  longer  a  sign  of  nobility.  The  sort  of  “un- 
red”  to  be  cultivated  is  a  metaphysical  one,  the 
only  one  of  any  value.  There  mud  be  a  search 
for  “order,”  with  the  “law  of  recondruction” 
as  a  guide;  which  is  reminiscent  of  M.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cremieux’  Inquietude  et  Recon^ruC' 
tion  of  two  years  ago  M.  Daniel-Rops  is 
againd  the  parliamentary  regime;  and  as  nearly 
as  I  can  make  out,  he  is  for  the  patria,  rather 


than  the  nation,  in  the  manner  of  the  young 
Esprit  group.  He  is  careful  to  shake  off  as  much 
as  he  can  of  the  mud  that  dill  clings  to  the 
overworked  vocable,  “spiritual,”  dressing  the 
point  that  spirituality,  properly  underdood, 
always  means  nonconformism.  And  he  admits 
that  the  spiritual  revolution  in  itself  is  not 
enough.  We  cannot,  for  example,  deny  the 
machine  utterly;  that  would  be  a  “sin  againd 
the  Holy  Ghod.”  In  the  end,  the  revolution 
here  envisaged  is  an  attitude  toward  life,  such 
an  attitude,  say,  as  that  which  Peguy  had,  the 
attitude  of  the  “unhabituated  soul.”  This  will 
lead  to  the  ultimate  objedt  of  all  revolution,  a 
recovery  of  the  “sens  de  I’etre.” 

One  becomes  quite  annoyed  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  condant  use  of  such  hung-in-the-air 
terms  as  “soul,”  “spirit,”  “order,”  “meta¬ 
physical”  and  the  like,  as  if  they  were  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  upon  and  accepted  entities. 
The  conception  of  order,  by  way  of  indance, 
in  itself  might  be  looked  upon  as  calling  for 
proof — was  it  not  Rimbaud  who  spoke  of 
finding  sacred  the  disorder  of  his  own  soul? 
Which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  one  mud 
grant  M.  Daniel-Rops’  premises,  which  a  vad 
number  would  be  disinclined  to  do  today,  or 
else,  one  simply  gets  nowhere  with  him;  it  is 
like  lidening  to  any  intelUgent  metropolitan 
pador.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
behind  such  a  book;  but  this  does  not  keep  it 
from  being  dull  reading  and  dull  thinking.  The 
author  is  often  right  enough  to  put  one  out 
of  patience  with  his  wrongness.  Whatever  else, 
he  never  fails  to  be  fair  and  broad-minded, 
whether  toward  Fascism  or  the  Five-Year 
Plan;  this  alone  is  enough  to  render  him  sus- 
pedt.  What  M.  Daniel-Rops  has  to  say  is 
significant,  as  coming  from  one  of  the  emerged 
“apres-guerre”  young;  but  as  such,  it  is  more 
than  a  little  disappointing  in  its  middle-aged 
tameness.  His  thinking,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  by  no  means  unrepresentative  of  the 
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French  mind  of  today. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Mirmandc,  Drome,  France. 

•  Hans  Ph.  Ehrenberg.  Deutschland  im 
Schmelzofen.  Berlin.  Furche^Verlag.  1932. 
4.20  marks. — This  theological'political  exhor- 
ration  is  difficult  reading  because  of  its  para' 
doxes,  its  methodology,  and  its  curious  meta' 
phorical  language,  illu^rated  by  geometric 
sketches.  But  it  leaves  a  pleasant  taSte  in  the 
mouth  by  reason  of  the  author's  sincerity  and 
his  earned  effort  to  find  the  formulas  by  which 
Germany  can  secure  peace  amid  party  con' 
fli(fts  at  home  and  reconciliation  with  her 
neighbors  abroad.  The  author,  a  prolific  pro- 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  and  a 
Prote^nt  paAor  at  Bochum,  takes  his  title 
from  the  great  smelting  furnaces  near  his 
parish.  He  analyzes  the  impure  forces  which 
threaten  and  di^rac!t  Germany,  and  which 
muA  be  smelted  out  in  the  fiery  spiritual  con' 
Aid  through  which  she  has  been  passing  in 
recent  years.  Briefly,  the  four  great  impurities 
which  muA  be  caA  out — or  rather,  to  use  his 
own  metaphor,  the  four  fronts  against  which 
Germans  mu^  now  fight — are:  (i)  WeA  Front 
— Art.  231  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  with  its 
implication  of  Germany’s  sole  war'guilt  (Ger' 
many  and  the  other  Powers  mu^  all  confess 
to  some  responsibility);  (2)  EaA  Front — the 
Bolshevik  and  proletarian  attack,  typical  of 
Marxian  godlessness,  againA  Art.  218  of  the 
Penal  Code  with  its  penalties  for  abortions; 
(3)  South  Front — the  Canon  Law,  with  its 
formalism  and  legalism,  which  has  turned 
Roman  Catholics  away  from  the  purer  Chris' 
tianity  of  the  Early  Church;  and  (4)  North 
Front — the  Nordic  and  racial  dogmas  of  the 
National  Socialists  which  split  Germany  apart 
by  fostering  Anti'Semitism.  When  these  four 
trenches  have  been  successfully  won,  that  is, 
when  these  four  impurities  have  been  smelted 
out,  Germany  will  enjoy  Strength,  peace  and 
happiness. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univet' 
sity. 

•  H.  de  Montherlant.  Mors  ct  Vita.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — Do  not  pass 
this  book  over  because  it  belongs  mostly  to  the 
first  crop  of  war  literature.  It  is  unusually  fine. 
The  well  known  Chant  Funebre  pour  les  Marts 
de  Verdun^  in  spirit  and  Style,  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  great  pages  in  French  literature.  It 
is  not  a  belliciSt  manifesto.  It  is  honeSt,  and 
courageous.  To  deny  the  greatness  of  war  is 
Stultifying,  because  it  means  ignoring  or  dis' 
torting  plain  fridts.  Wc  shall  conquer  war  by 
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transcending  it,  not  by  traducing  it.  War  was  j 
“the  time  when  we  were  loved — loved  as 
though  we  were  dead.”  For  many,  “the  bells 
of  the  armistice  sounded  the  knell  of  all  great' 
ness  in  their  lives.”  Should  we  have  bigger  and 
better  wars,  then?  No:  but  we  muSt  create  “a 
peace  with  the  nobility  of  war”  (what  William 
James,  long  before,  called  “the  moral  equiva' 
lent”).  If  a  return  to  normalcy  means  absolutely 
nothing  but  selfishness,  cupidity,  cynicism, 
then  give  us  war. 

Un  Petit  Juif  d  la  Guerre:  a  keen  Study  of  a  1 
problem  which  has  puzzled  the  world  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  , 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  ; 
Explicit  MySlmum:  a  great  meditation  on 
death  and  immortality.  Allocution  d  des  Etudi' 
ants  Allemands:  a  grave,  restrained  lesson  in 
mutual  respect.  Altogether  a  noble  book,  which 
Alfred  de  Vigny  would  have  liked  -  and  I  know 
of  no  higher  praise. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Rene  Benjamin.  Charles  Maurras,  ce  fils 
de  la  mer.  Paris.  Plon  1932.  12  francs. — 
The  author  of  the  prodigious  life  of  Balzac 
whose  fifty  years  he  crowded  into  300  pages, 
here  takes  250  pages  to  describe  a  single  bril' 
liant  day  spent  with  Maurras.  He  visits  this 
Royalist  in  his  native  haunt  on  the  Mediter 
ranean,  lunches  with  him,  goes  with  him  to  j 
the  shore,  watches  him  swim  out,  dines  with 
him,  and  then  retreats  with  him  into  the 
Provencal  night  under  the  Stars.  We  thus  meet 
with  the  author  a  singularly  vivid  character, 
a  man  full  of  the  sense  of  death,  yet  preparing 
the  better  way  for  an  eventual  generation. 
This  way  is  monarchy  which  Maurras  treats 
as  a  mathematical  axiom,  therefore  unneces' 
sary  to  prove.  The  book  has  no  argumenta'  ' 
tion,  barely  refers  to  Leon  Daudet  and  the 
Action  Frangaise.  It  is  largely  an  account  of  ^ 
sunlight,  poetry,  Provence,  and  especially  the  j 
sea,  as  they  filter  enchantingly  into  expression 
through  the  mind  of  the  regal  Maurras.  One  i 
marvels  at  the  clarity  and  precision  of  the  \ 
latter’s  judgments  on  Mistral,  Boileau,  Dante, 
Ronsard,  Mor&is,  Virgil,  Musset,  and  at 
his  thirty  years  of  unceasing  effort  again^ 
Stupid  democracy,  “cette  ennemie  de  la  quali' 
te.”  The  faCt  that  there  were  some  poor  kings, 
Maurras  touches  lightly;  it  is  a  lesser  evil  than  ! 
the  brutishness  of  the  average  citizen  mass.  | 
He  even  confides  that  after  the  new  bng  is 
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enthroned  he  will  ask  for  a  boat  and  make  a 
trip  around  the  world  with  a  few  friends.  A 
junket,  like  a  Congressional  one!  Yet  the  char' 
aAer  of  Maurras  dominates  as  one  reads  this 
book,  much  as  a  volcano  that  is  gradually  ap' 
proached,  and  often  he  rumbles  out  deep 
birring  things.  Execute  the  demagog  Briand? 
Never.  Eradication  of  an  error  of  mind  is  not 
a  physical  process,  it  consiAs  simply  in  seeing 
the  mi^ke.  The  crisis  of  the  French  Republic 
began  in  1925.  The  “Prince  heritier”  is  avail' 
able  near  France.  Maurras  has  faith  that  the 
great  “Re^auration”  will  come  soon.  In  the 
meantime  he  draws  from  his  daily  bath  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  subtle  forces  that  enable 
him,  the  Integral  Nationally,  to  continue  his 
fight  for  a  France,  one  physically,  and  to 
become  one  spiritually  under  the  leadership 
of  a  king. 

As,  with  Benjamin,  we  witness  this  adora' 
tion  of  a  Maurras  for  the  royal  symbology,  we 
are  as  yrangely  moved  as  when  we  watch  the 
worshippers  before  the  images  in  the  cathedral. 
— Harry  Kurz.  Knox  College. 

•  M.  Ciges  Aparicio.  Espana  bajo  la  dinas' 
tia  de  los  Borbones.  lyoi'igsi.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1932.  15  pesetas. — The  Auyrians 
left  Spain  bankrupt  and  Carving,  weighed 
down  by  debt,  depopulated,  with  the  succes' 
sion  to  the  throne  a  matter  of  dispute.  When 
the  Bourbons  took  over  the  receivership,  it  was 
with  the  added  handicap  of  being  an  alien 
dynayy.  Under  the  Bourbons  the  crumbling 
process  already  at  work  under  the  Auyrians 
continued  unchecked  because  of  Bourbon 
ineptness.  After  two  and  a  third  centuries, 
the  Bourbons  left  Spain  in  about  the  same 
yate  of  unrey  as  charadlerized  the  nation  when 
they  began  governing  it.  The  yory  of  Spain 
during  this  latter  period  is  told  with  richness 
of  detail  and  objectively  by  Sehor  Ciges  Apa' 
ricio  in  what  is  perhaps  the  bey  one' volume 
hiyory  of  modern  Spain.  The  colonial  prob' 
lems,  the  relations  with  Europe  and  the  in' 
temal  social  and  political  problems  are  given 
proper  play  in  the  development  of  a  nation  on 
its  way,  unconsciously  perhaps,  towards 
democracy. — J.  A.  B. 

•  P.  C.  Ettighoffer.  Feldgrau  schafft  Divi' 
dende.  Koln.  Gilde-Verlag.  1932.  4.50 

marks. — A  vivid,  fascinating  and  yet  terrible 
yory  of  a  German  prisoner  of  war  in  France. 
Severely  wounded  and  captured  in  a  tank 
attack  early  in  1918,  the  author  was  trails' 
ported  to  a  prison  camp  at  Limoges.  Escaping 
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with  three  others,  walking  by  night  and 
hiding  by  day,  the  four  men  crossed  France 
and  nearly  i  cached  the  German  lines  at  St. 
Mihiel,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Amer' 
icans  and  handed  back  to  the  French.  Thence' 
forth  the  author  suffered  tortures  of  hunger 
and  brutal  treatment  in  solitary  confinement, 
in  a  yevedore  company  of  German  prisoners 
loading  French  ships  in  Marseilles,  and  finally 
as  a  coal  miner  in  Northern  France  “creating 
dividends”  for  French  mine  owners.  It  will 
not  make  pleasant  reading  for  the  French,  nor 
will  it  lessen  anti'French  feeling  in  Germany. 
The  author  claims  that  his  work  is  fadt,  not 
fidtion.  How  far  his  claim  is  true — how  far 
some  embroidery  of  the  imagination  may  have 
crept  in — we  cannot  say.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Herr  Ettighoffer  produces  a  powerful  impres' 
sion,  more  powerful  than  that  of  Erich  Remar' 
que. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Robert  Faesi.  Spittelers  Weg  und  Wer}{. 

Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1933.  12.50  Swiss 
francs.— This  volume,  by  the  Professor  of 
German  Literature  at  the  University  of  Zu' 
rich,  himself  a  poet  and  dramatiy,  is  the  moy 
important  work  on  Carl  Spitteler  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Though  more  of  a  yudy  than  a 
biography,  it  yet  fills  many  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  Spitteler’s  life  and  charadter, 
and  efficiently  paves  the  way  for  the  complete 
“Life  and  Letters”  of  which  we  have  hopes 
held  out.  Faesi  emphasizes  the  Prometheus 
epics  as  the  real  kernel  of  Spitteler’s  work, 
while  Olympian  Spring,  the  epic  in  verse  which 
won  for  its  author  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Liter' 
ature,  is  regarded  as  a  somewhat  more  objedtive 
synthesis  of  all  sides  of  his  thought  and  adtiv' 
ity.  Spitteler’s  various  publications  are  treated 
in  detail  with  great  acumen.  The  sedtion  on  the 
years  following  the  firy  and  almoy  unheeded 
appearance  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus, 
when  the  poet  was  trying  to  reach  his  public 
in  some  more  effedtive  way,  is  especially  in' 
tereying  to  readers  who  know  Spitteler 's  pub' 
lished  work.  He  even,  it  seems,  tried  his  hand 
at  play'writing,  though  for  the  nonce  we 
have  to  accept  Faesi’s  opinion  that  he  did  not 
show  to  the  bey  advantage  in  this  field.  Other 
subjedts  treated  include  comparisons  of  Spit' 
teler  with  Nietzsche  and  Stefan  George,  Spit' 
teler's  versification,  his  early  years,  his  life' 
long  and  intimate  friendship  with  J.  V.  Wid' 
mann,  and  so  on.  The  work  is  well  illuyrated 
with  portraits  and  facsimiles,  and  contains  a 
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good  bibliography  of  works  by  and  on  Spit' 
teler.- — James  F.  Muirhead.  London,  England. 

•  Albert  Garreau.  Saint  Albert  le  Grand. 

Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932.  20 

francs  — St.  Albert  the  Great,  mediaeval 
Dominican  scholar  whom  the  Catholic  Church 
canonized  during  the  pa^t  year,  was  notable 
as  a  theologian,  a  scienti^,  a  diplomat  and  a 
man.  M.  Garreau’s  book  is  a  solidly  written 
biography  based  on  primary  and  secondary 
sources.  The  narrative  method  seems  a  cross 
between  a  “romanticized”  life  and  a  studious 
monograph.  While  the  specialist  will  doubt' 
less  prefer  Martin  Grabman's  excellent  little 
brochure  (Der  heilige  Albert  der  Grosse),  M. 
Garreau's  treatise  offers  more  to  the  intelligent 
layman.  The  book  would  be  worth  having  if 
only  for  the  excellent  preface  by  Pere  Mam 
donnet — as  lucid  and  wise  a  summary  of 
Scholastic  philosophy  as  one  is  likely  to  find. 
Appended  are  the  text  of  the  official  Letter 
of  Canonization  and  a  note  on  iconography. — 
George  ShuSlcr.  Managing  Editor  The  Com' 
monweal.  New  York  City. 

•  Louis  Madelin.  Le  Consulat  et  I'Empire 
(I — i799'i8o9).  Paris.  Hachette.  1932. 

25  and  40  francs. — Seek  nothing  in  Madelin 
but  the  most  approved  conventions,  viz.:  i: 
Through  the  First  Consul’s  miraculous  abili' 
ties,  order  was  evolved  out  of  abysmal  chaos; 
2;  The  Continental  Blockade  and  Napoleon’s 
domination  of  Europe  were  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  England’s  eternal  hostility, 
dictated  by  her  inveterate  jealousy  of  France; 
3;  Whatever  mistakes  Napoleon  may  have 
committed  before  1807  were  imposed  upon 
him  by  fate,  the  tragic  legacy  of  previous 
regimes,  or  the  perfidy  of  his  enemies;  after 
1807,  however,  his  infallibility  disappeared. 

Madelin  is  so  smooth  a  writer,  and  so  well 
informed,  that  the  unwary  might  easily  accept 
this  traditional  system  as  the  verdicit  of  history. 
Nothing  of  the  kind :  it  may  be  challenged  at 
every  turn.  Bainville  gives  the  impression  of 
a  man  who  is  honestly  attempting  to  think 
out  difficult  problems:  for  Madelin,  there  are 
no  fundamental  problems — he  merely  gives 
the  general  public  a  lucid  and  pleasing  narra' 
tive.  His  Style  is  alert  and  vigorous,  and  his 
information  excellent  within  the  limits  of  his 
pre-conceptions.  People  who  want  to  be 
spared  the  wearisome  necessity  of  thinking 
— they  are  a  vaSt  majority  among  intelligent 
readers^ — could  hardly  find  a  better  guide. 
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On  one  point  only  does  Madelin  give  an 
impression  of  immmediacy.  He  remains  the 
authority  on  Fouche,  and  he  Still  admires  that 
puzzling  personage.  He  constantly  represents 
him,  not  only  as  an  able  director  of  police, 
but  as  an  energetic  and  fat'sighted  Statesman, 
ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  pick  up  the  reins  of 
government,  and  seeking  to  preserve  under 
the  new  regime  the  essential  conquests  of 
the  Revolution.  On  the  contrary,  Madelin 
is  less  than  fair  to  Talleyrand.  I  prefer  by  far 
Duff  Cooper’s  recent  interpretation.  One 
detail,  as  a  symbol.  In  reciting  the  miracles 
of  his  hero,  Madelin  twice  shows  him  “creap 
ing  new  cities  by  a  Stroke  of  the  pen.”  It  sounds 
very  miraculous  indeed.  The  only  city  offered 
as  an  example  is  Napoleon' Vendee  (La  Roche' 
sut'Yon).  Madelin  fails  to  mention:  i :  that  in 
1808,  when  Napoleon  inspected  “his”  city, 
for  which  he  had  appropriated  millions,  he 
found  nothing  ready,  the  mud  walls  (torchis) 
of  the  temporary  buildings  already  melting 
away  under  the  moisture  of  Vendee;  2:  that 
La  Roche-sur'Yon  remains  the  deadest  and 
dreariest  prefecture  in  France.  This  is  the 
“other  side,”  that  Madelin  is  too  orthcxlox 
to  investigate.  There  are  many  such  “Napo' 
leon'Vendees”  among  the  Emperor’s  elaborate 
creations — impressive  on  paper,  cracking, 
peeling  and  melting  away,  like  his  Elephant  on 
the  Place  de  la  BaStille,  in  real  life.  His  ConSti' 
tutions,  his  imperial  federation  of  Europe,  his 
Um'versity,  his  Concordat — all  making  a 
brave  show  for  a  brief  pageant,  all  built  of 
torchis. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Univer' 
sity. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Martin  Buber.  Zwiesprache.  Berlin.  Schok' 

ken.  1932.  2  and  3  marks. — Mr.  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  has  recently  prophesied:  “I  confi' 
dently  expect  the  years  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  permeation  of  the  beSt  nunds  every' 
where  by  both  the  ideas  and  the  forms  of  two 
exquisite  and  needed  masters,  the  eminent 
religious  thinker  Martin  Buber  and  that  laSt 
of  the  world’s  great  poets,  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke.”  This  short  essay,  however,  gives  only 
hints  of  what  Mr.  Lewisohn  describes  as 
Buber’s  “marvelous  plastic  power.”  It  is  to 
be  considered,  the  author  tells  us,  as  a  “sup' 
plement  but  not  a  continuation”  of  his  Ich  und 
Du  published  in  1923.  Parts  of  it  have  already 
appeared  in  his  periodical  Die  Kreatur.  It 
deals  with  the  mysteries  of  communication 
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between  men,  and  is  a  plea  for  that  meeting 
of  minds  which  occurs  only  in  dialogue.  Much 
apparently  individual  thinking  of  the  dialecft' 
ical  type  is  really,  as  Feuerbach  pointed  out  in 
1843,  “ein  Dialog  zwischen  Ich  und  Du.” 
The  conditions  of  communication,  as  the 
author  points  out,  are  internal  as  well  as  ex' 
ternal.  Modern  societies  are  too  often  aggrega' 
tions  of  people  who  are  really  not  in  communi' 
cation  with  one  another,  not  at  leaA  in  any 
religious  or  “binding'together”  sense.  Like 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  Martin  Buber 
seems  to  be  seeking  to  avoid  both  superficial 
colledivism  and  “Vorkriegsindividualismus,” 
to  treat  persons  as  persons  and  neither  as 
numbered  machines  nor  as  isolated  entities. — 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

•  Jonas  Cohn.  Wertwissenschaft.  Stuttgart. 

Frommann.  1932  3  vols.  17.40  and  20 
marks. — Jonas  Cohn,  professor  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  Freiburg,  belongs  to  the  so-called 
Southwe^ern  school  of  philosophy,  known 
in  America  chiefly  through  Professor  Miins- 
terberg  in  Harvard.  Since  Rickert  and  Windel- 
band  have  transformed  all  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  into  value-problems  and  since  their  school 
has  rediscovered  the  meaning  of  the  Kantian 
and  Po^-Kantian  idealism  to  lie  in  value-con¬ 
ceptions,  the  development  has  been  to  unite 
the  new  analytical  neo-Kantian  treatment  of 
values  with  the  sy^ematic  and  dialectical 
developments  of  the  po^-Kantians  About  two 
years  ago  we  found  in  Kroner’s  Self  Realization 
of  Mind  such  a  synthesis,  to-day  we  have  in 
Cohn’s  three  volumes  on  Science  of  Value  a 
similar  result  of  a  life’s  labor.  The  fir^  volume 
deals  with  the  analysis  and  defense  of  the 
philosophical  value-conception  in  its  relation  to 
and  difference  from  empirical  sciences.  It  also 
treats  of  values  in  relation  to  objectified  values 
or  goods  and  to  the  subject.  The  second  volume 
develops  the  sy^em  of  values  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  Kroner’s  as  an  emergent  evolu¬ 
tion  of  life,  self,  personality,  community,  mind 
(the  realms  of  ethics,  ae^hetics,  logic  and 
religion).  Cohn’s  former  work  on  dialectic  is 
here  “aufgehoben.”  This  dialectic  of  value- 
positions  leads  to  the  third  volume,  which  is 
a  philosophy  of  hi^ory,  whose  problem  is  the 
cultivation  and  realization  of  values  in  a 
problematic  inner  and  outer  environment.  It 
shows  the  systematic  perspectives  of  the  second 
part  in  movement  and  Struggle  and  actuality. 
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A  clear,  mature  and  wise  work! — Gu^av 
Mueller,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Etienne  Gilson.  L'Esprit  de  la  Philosophie 
Medievale.  Paris.  J.  Vrin.  1932.  2  vols. 
32  francs  each. — Professor  Gilson  is  one  of 
those  rare  scholars  who  can  be  counted  on 
never  to  disappoint.  One  expects  to  find  much 
in  these  two  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1931  and 
1932,  and  a  great  deal  is  there.  The  first  series 
of  lectures  faces  bluntly  the  vexing  problem 
of  the  existence  of  Christian  philosophy,  a 
“Christian  use  of  reason,”  or  at  leaSt  a  pro¬ 
found  influencing  of  philosophy  by  Christian¬ 
ity  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  author,  one 
of  the  ablest  living  Catholic  thinkers,  defines 
as  Christian  “any  philosophy  which,  although 
distinguishing  formally  between  the  two  or¬ 
ders,  considers  the  Christian  revelation  as  an 
indispensable  auxiliary  of  reason.”  Professor 
Gilson  draws  upon  his  magistral  knowledge  of 
literature  of  the  patristic  and  later  periods  to 
set  forth  the  Christian  dcxftrines  of  the  Divine 
Being;  of  human  beings  and  their  contingency; 
of  analogy,  causality,  finality;  of  optimism, 
anthropology,  and  personalism.  In  the  second 
series  he  discusses  Christian  Socratism;  intel¬ 
lect  and  love  and  their  objects;  free  will,  law, 
morality,  and  conscience.  The  work  concludes 
with  three  excellent  summary  chapters  en¬ 
titled  the  Middle  Ages  and  Nature,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  and  History,  and  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Philosophy.  The  death  of  mediaeval 
thought  Professor  Gilson  attributes  not  to 
mcxiem  science  but  to  its  own  dissensions 
over  formulas  which  were  no  longer  organic¬ 
ally  related  to  its  central  truth.  He  Stresses 
the  continuity  of  philosophical  tradition  (it 
was  Bernard  of  Chartres  who  coined  the 
phrase  about  seeing  further  because  we  sit 
on  the  shoulders  of  giants),  declaring  that 
Christian  philosophy  was  definitely  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Greek  philosophy  by  “twice-born  men” 
who  nevertheless  had  “no  other  philosophical 
techniques  at  their  disposal  except  those  pa¬ 
tiently  developed  by  the  work  of  the  Greeks.” 
The  lectures  are  extensively  annotated,  and 
both  volumes  contain  valuable  bibliographical 
references  on  Christian  philosophy,  together 
with  an  index  of  proper  names. — Harold  A. 
Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

•  Alfred  Loisy.  T  fl-t-il  Deux  Sources  de  la 
Religion  et  de  la  Morale?  Paris.  Nourry. 
1933.  10  francs. — An  examination  of  M.  Berg- 
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son’s  lateA  work,  les  Detpc  Sources  de  la  Morale 
et  de  la  Religion.  M.  Bergson  argues  for  a 
double  origin:  in  the  pressure  of  social  disci' 
plme,  and  in  my^ical  aspiration.  There  is  the 
imperiali^ic  ethic  of  the  tribe,  alongside  the 
ethic  that  tends  toward  the  more  or  less  effec' 
tive  recognition  of  Man's  universal  brother' 
hood.  So  in  Religion;  the  tribal  organiza' 
tions  develop  E^blished  Churches,  while  the 
more  spiritual  elements  of  each  tribe  are  unit' 
ing  in  an  ever  more  nearly  world'wide  religion 
of  Humanity. 

M.  Loisy,  who  is  an  ardent  Religion'of' 
Humanity  man  himself,  insi^s  that  Religion 
and  Morality  did  not,  in  fadt,  come  into  being 
in  any  such  way;  that  each  of  these  “two' 
fold”  origins  is  simply  a  different  aspedt  of  the 
same  thing;  that  M.  Bergson  uses  terms  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion,  without  regard  to  their 
hi^rical  sense ;  and  that  his  argument  is  purely 
metaphysical  and  a  priori.  The  great  critic 
is  very  polite  to  the  eminent  philosopher,  but 
his  criticism  is  closely  reasoned  and  relentless, 
and  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  subjedt  has 
enabled  him  to  dynamite  the  Bergson  theory. 
— Paul  C.  Snodgress.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  Erich  Voegelin.  Ueber  die  Form  Ameri' 
l{anischen  Geiftes.  Tubingen.  Mohr'Sie' 
beck.  193a.  14.40  marks, — ^The  author  attempts 
to  6nd  a  “typical  American”  form  of  social  and 
philosophical  thinking,  different  from  any 
European  approach  to  similar  problems.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  seledled  five  very  divergent 
fadts,  of  which  he  gives  a  careful  and  detailed 
analysis.  The  results  converge  despite  the  dif- 
ference  in  times  and  materials.  Analysis  is 
undertaken  of  American  notions  of  time  and 
exigence,  mainly  in  Peirce  and  William  James, 
of  Santayana  (mainly  of  his  poems),  of  Jon' 
athan  Edwards’  mysticism,  of  American  trans' 
formations  in  jurisprudence,  of  John  R.  Com' 
mons  (under  whom  he  ^udied  in  Wisconsin) 
and  Gompers,  both  as  examples  of  American 
social  philosophy. 

The  author’s  thesis  is,  of  course,  not  new, 
but  in  di^incftion  from  so  many  “travel'dia' 
ries  of  philosophers”  it  is  based  on  careful 
inveAigation  and  profound  knowledge.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
the  American  mind  escapes  from  a  “closed  I” 
or  closed  and  absolute  sy^ems  of  any  kind  and 
seeks  an  open,  pliable,  concrete,  empirical, 
pragmatic  universe  of  democratic  discourse. 
Objedtive  values  over  and  above  transient 
individual  situations  are  dismissed  and 


ignored — Santayana’s  philosophy  of  the  spirit 
as  a  Granger  in  this  material  world  is  seen 
as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 
Observations  (among  many  others)  on  technical 
intelledtualism  operating  in  a  void,  on  the 
showers  of  “messages”  and  “real  contribu' 
tions”  (he  misses  the  newspaper  “revelations”) 
^ged  for  public  entertainment,  illu^rate  the 
philosophy  which  he  develops  from  his  reprc' 
sentatives. 

In  one  major  point  the  book  needs  correc' 
tion:  the  author,  in  his  eagerness  to  find  the 
“American”  in  America,  considerably  under' 
rates  the  parallelism  to  modern  Europe  in  the 
hi^orical  periods  of  development  here  and 
there. 

As  a  whole,  the  inquisitive  and  sympathetic 
enquiry  outweighs  carloads  of  other  foreign 
interpretations  of  America.- — Cu^av  Mueller. 
University  of  Okbhoma. 

LITERATURE 

•  Baronne  Con^nt  de  Rebecque.  Cor' 
respondance  de  Benjamin  Constant  et 

d'Anna  Lindsay.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  25  francs. 
— Anna  Lindsay  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
hotel'keeper  who  had  settled  at  Calais.  Benja' 
min  Con^nt  made  her  acquaintance  in  1800 
at  the  home  of  Julia  Talma  in  Paris,  where 
Anna  was  living  as  the  mi^ress  of  a  prominent 
magi^rate.  Con^nt  seems  to  have  completely 
loa  his  wits  over  the  lady,  and  to  have  had  a 
dreadful  time  getting  out  of  the  elaborate 
marriage'trap  she  had  set  for  him.  Madame  de 
Stael,  with  whom  he  was  domiciled,  was 
apparently  unable  to  assi^  him,  possibly  be' 
cause  she  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on. 
Constant  would  have  been  a  hard  man  to 
marry,  anyhow,  and  with  the  poor  woman 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
affair  a  secret  from  the  Judge,  he  managed  to 
come  through,  badly  battered,  but  with  liberty 
intact.  The  correspondence  lasted  five  years, 
and  many  of  the  letters  are  very  passionate. 
They  are  published  by  a  descendant  of  the 
subtle  “Adolphe,”  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who  was  the  Ellenore  of 
Constant’s  masterpiece. 

The  book  is  supplied  with  an  interesting 
preface  by  the  glamorous  Professor  Balden' 
sperger. — Paul  C.  Snodgress.  Little  Rock,  At' 
kansas. 

•  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Rodrigues  e  A.  Lopes 
Vieira.  Lirica  de  Camoes,  edigao  critica. 
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Coimbra.  Imprensa  da  Universidade.  1932. — 
This  edition  in  which  a  professor  who  is  a 
Camoens  specialist  has  collaborated  with  a 
poet,  is  a  book  with  a  purpose.  This  purpose 
is  to  subordinate  the  lyric  work  of  the  Pot' 
tuguese  national  poet  to  a  biographical  thesis 
which  has  not  been  substantiated,  that  of  his 
love-affair  with  the  infanta  Doha  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Manuel  I,  a 
woman  who  was  celebrated  for  her  intellec' 
tual  culture.  It  has  therefore  excited  protest 
in  the  learned  world.  The  marvelous  lyric 
work  of  Camoens  seems  not  quite  adequately 
treated,  since  the  editors  have  excluded  from 
the  book  a  number  of  poems  which  they  believe 
to  have  been  written  by  others;  and  they  have 
altered  the  text  at  many  points.  Although  the 
text  of  the  great  poet’s  lyric  verses,  posthu¬ 
mously  published  and  full  of  inaccuracies,  needs 
revision,  I  do  not  think  that  this  edition  can 
satisfy  critical  readers  Its  principal  merit  is 
the  reproduction  in  the  appendix  of  letters 
from  Camoens  which  have  hitherto  been 
scattered  about  in  various  publications. 
Professor  Rodrigues  has  furnished  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  text  of  these  letters. — Fidelino  de  Fv 
gueiredo.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon,  Por¬ 
tugal. 

FICTION,  DRAMA,  POETRY 

•  Roger  Avermaete.  La  Sonate  d'Atnour. 

Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1932. 
15  francs. — Here  is  an  unusual  and  thoroughly 
admirable  novel.  The  action  appears  as 
sculptured  psychology,  proceeding  with  the 
majeAic  simplicity  of  tragedy.  Transitions  are 
replaced  by  a^erisks  that  no  factitious  trump¬ 
ery  may  di^traCt  from  the  business  in  hand: 
fixing  the  veritable  image  of  a  small  group  of 
elusive  spirits.  They  are  all  arti^s — musicians, 
painters  and  poets — chosen  to  embody  the 
higher  reaches  of  sensitivity.  Their  ecstasy  of 
passion  defies  all  conventions,  but  its  very 
directness  lends  to  it  the  augu^  charity  of 
nature.  They  are  driving  to  understand  them¬ 
selves;  hence  the  grandeur  and  the  weakness 
of  the  artistic  temperament  are  analyzed  in 
brilliant  discussions  always  contributing  to 
the  action  and  becoming  an  essential  part  of 
it.  By  the  intensity  of  their  emotions  they  are 
supermen,  but  sharply  contrasted  and  so 
individualized.  Because  they  are  at  leaSt  semi- 
symbolic,  they  can  face  familiar  problems 
without  becoming  banal;  complicated  subtlety 
for  its  own  sake  is  entirely  lacking.  Everyman 
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can  recognize  himself  here,  while  enlarging 
vicariously  his  sympathies  and  his  experience 
of  life.  Description  is  all  but  eliminated  and 
the  few  settings  form  a  vital  part  of  the  psychic 
drama  The  author  has  found  too  much  rich¬ 
ness  in  his  subject  itself  to  feel  any  temptation 
to  adorn  his  ^yle.  He  has  achieved  a  novel 
which  mu^  meet  the  approval  of  Racine  if 
contemporary  literature  has  echoes  in  the 
Elysian  Fields. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Pio  Baroja.  Los  visionarios.  Madrid.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe.  1932.  5  pesetas. — Baroja  re¬ 
mains  entirely  calm  amid  the  exciting  pohtical 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  Spain  since 
1931.  The  same  detachment  which  character¬ 
ized  his  narratives  of  Aviraneta  and  the 
Carlin  wars  prevails  in  this  novel  of  the  days 
since  the  advent  of  the  present  Republic.  His 
vagabonds,  to  be  sure,  do  their  wandering  by 
motor-car,  over  asphalt  roads  inAead  of  on 
mule-back  by  rough  bridle-paths,  but  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  They  see  land¬ 
scapes,  bits  of  life  here  and  there,  talk  with 
casual  acquaintances  about  their  political, 
social  and  moral  philosophies  and  Baroja  gives 
us  the  whole  thing  as  usual,  helter-skelter, 
as  it  comes  to  hand.  The  reviewer  can  do  no 
more  than  to  pick  out  a  point  here  and  there 
as  samples. 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  apathetic  toward 
the  Republic.  So-called  radicals  are  not  radical 
in  anything  but  name.  Names  indeed  count 
for  too  much  in  Spain  now  as  they  always 
have.  The  republic  is  not  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  monarchy,  but  is  probably  the 
be^t  the  nation  is  capable  of.  The  syndicalists 
and  communists  have  no  plan  or  program  and 
their  sporadic  outbreaks  of  violence,  one  of 
which  is  described,  have  been  purposeless. 
The  problem  is  much  too  complex  for  their 
naive  philo.sophy.  Nor  can  Baroja,  the  individ¬ 
ualist,  Stomach  the  deification  of  the  mass.  He 
does  not  beb’eve  in  utopias  and  he  does  be¬ 
lieve  in  liberty  of  the  individual.  Spaniards 
were  sick  of  the  monarchy,  but  bttle  real 
revolutionary  spirit  exists.  They  wanted  a 
change  but  not  too  radical  a  one.  Radical 
changes  are  however  necessary,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  peasants. 
The  Republican-Socialist  government  is  too 
urban  to  understand  this  problem  prop)erly. 
(etc.  etc.)  In  Book  I,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  the  novel,  Baroja  analyses  in 
considerable  detail  and  with  insight,  the 
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personality  of  the  late  king.  This  novel  is  the 
third  of  the  trilogy  La  selva  oscura.  A.  L.  O. 

•  Ferdinand  Bruckner.  Timon.  Berlin.  S. 

Fischer.  1932.  3  marks. — The  Germans 

continue  to  be  the  mo^t  prolific  and  varied  of 
modern  European  dramatiists,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since  the  war.  Among  them  Ferdi' 
nand  Bruckner  (whose  real  name  is  Theodore 
Tagger)  is  one  of  the  moi>t  serious  and  pas- 
sionate  in  his  attempts  to  bring  philosophic 
depth  and  range  into  the  theatre.  Fiis  painful 
early  plays  on  the  social  chaos  and  tragedy  of 
the  po^t'war  world-  -Kranl^hcTt  der  Jugend, 
Die  Verbrecher  and  Die  Kreatur  were  fol¬ 
lowed  fir^  by  his  massive  version  of  Strachey, 
Elisabeth  von  England,  (1930)  and  now  by 
Timon,  a  tragedy  derived  partly  from  Shake¬ 
speare's  unfinished  play  and  partly  from  the 
despair  of  a  thoughtful  modern  man  in  an 
environment  of  ^rife,  selfishness,  greed  and 
stupidity. 

Timon,  the  generous  and  wealthy  philoso¬ 
pher  who  refuses  to  finance  Alcibiades  in  a  war 
again^  the  Macedonians,  because  he  prefers 
to  use  his  money  in  building  recreation  grounds 
for  youth,  whose  chief  joys  are  the  books  which 
preserve  for  him  the  timeless  memories  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the  work  at  which, 
after  his  misfortunes,  he  and  his  faithful  serv¬ 
ant  toil  together  -  such  a  hero,  about  whom 
in  the  fir^  part  of  the  play  the  “bea^ly 
multitude”  rage  and  of  whom  later  the 
Olympian  gods  discourse  without  comprehend¬ 
ing  him,  is  obviously  a  symbol  for  man’s  high¬ 
er  intelligence,  seen  as  the  prey  of  chance,  of 
inimical  natural  forces  and  of  those  impulsive 
elements  in  humanity  of  whose  deitruAive 
power  we  are  all  too  conscious  today.  Goethe 
would  have  recognized  the  fine  conscience 
expressed  in  this  portrait  as  in  many  ways  a 
reflection  of  his  own  spirit.  Whether  our  own 
age  will  care  to  see  on  the  ^age  so  long,  un¬ 
relieved  and  solemn  a  chronicle  is  doubtful, 
but  those  of  us  who  wish  for  serious  themes 
in  our  drama  will  find  here  a  Timon  not  only 
more  Complete  than  Shakespeare’s  but  more 
under^ndable  in  our  own  terms — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Tel  quen  lui-meme.  . . 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1932. 12  francs. 

— The  six  volume  Salavin  series,  which  began 
years  ago  with  Confession  de  minuit,  concludes 
with  this  pitiful  ^ory  of  the  sufferer’s  flight 
to  Turn's  under  an  assumed  name,  the  com¬ 
plete  fiasco  of  his  repeated  heroic  efforts  to 
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alleviate  the  misery  about  him,  and  the  tragic 
outcome  of  the  las't  one.  .  . 

Salavin  is  dead.  And  he  mu^  be  callous  in¬ 
deed  who  can  read  the  author’s  farewell  to  his 
waited  corpse  without  a  choking  sense  of 
bereavement  and  a  paralyzing  consciousness 
that  the  burden  which  crushed  him  is  weighing 
on  the  shoulders  of  all  of  us.  "The  good  that 
I  would,  I  do  not,”  groaned  St.  Paul.  ”0 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  will  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?”  Salavin  strove 
for  a  lifetime  to  find  a  technique  of  goodness, 
but  he  died  cheerfully  because  he  had  come  to 
believe  once  more  that  he  could  have  found  it 
if  he  could  have  lived  a  little  longer.  So  that 
his  desolate  life  was  not  without  its  warm 
sunset,  after  all.  And  futile  as  all  his  efforts 
at  helpfulness  seem  to  have  been,  we  catch  a 
gleam  of  comfort  in  his  creator’s  farewell 
phrase,  ”Tu  as  bien  assez  souffert  par  moi,  et 
j'ajoute  (-our  Tnoi,”and  in  the  title -epitaph,  the 
my^ically  reassuring  fir^  line  of  Mallarme’s 
famous  sonnet  to  Poc:  “Tel  qu’en  lui-meme 
enfin  I’eternite  le  change.  .  R.  T.  H. 

•  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  Pisangen.  Myter, 
femte  Bind. — Kornmarl^en.  Myter,  sjette 
Bind.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1932.  3.75  Kro¬ 
ner. — Johannes  V.  Jensen,  one  of  the  fore- 
mo^  writers  of  Denmark  and  often  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  prize,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  appreciated  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries, 
probably  because  of  the  difficulty  of  doing 
ju^ice  to  his  highly  individuali^ic  ^yle  in 
English  translations. 

The  nucleus  of  his  writing  is  formed  by  the 
so-called  myths,  a  special  form  of  shorter  prose 
works,  possessing  elements  of  the  short  ^ory, 
the  prose  poem,  the  fairytale  and  the  essay, 
but  ^ill  having  a  quality  of  their  own.  “Leave 
out  the  plot,”  the  author  has  once  said  in 
defining  the  myth,  “concentrate  on  the  short 
flashes  of  the  essence  of  things  that  illumine 
man  and  time,  and  you  have  the  myth.”  In  the 
present  two  collections,  the  fir^  with  themes 
from  foreign  countries,  the  second  from  Den¬ 
mark,  the  author,  who  has  ju^  reached  sixty, 
exhibits  for  the  greater  part  a  lingui^ic  and 
descriptive  power  as  marvelous  as  that  which 
in  his  youth  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  Danish 
language.  Everything  he  touches  becomes  full 
of  life  and  perspective:  the  impression  of  a 
Danish  wheatfield,  an  excursion  in  Copenhagen, 
a  memory  from  his  childhood  in  the  country 
(Kornmarl(en);  the  sight  of  a  golden  banana, 
the  observation  of  falcons  in  ^orm,  the  hi^ory 
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of  old  Egypt  (Pisangen).  Whatever  he  deals 
with,  his  thoughts  carry  him  through  time 
and  space — thoughts  which  arc  not  logical 
conclusions,  but  intuitions,  sugge^ion  be- 
getting  sugge^ion,  magnificent  imagination, 
insight  into  the  very  heart  of  Nature,  enabling 
him  to  trace  relationship  between  highly 
varied  manife^ations  of  life  As  a  convinced 
evolutionist  he  is  eager  to  let  us  sense  the 
growth  of  life,  the  better  ones  of  his  myths 
simply  being  direct  expressions  of  a  belief  in 
living,  given  in  words  which  are  precise  and 
wonderfully  sensed — never  a  bit  of  writing 
except  it  is  seen,  heard  or  smelled! 

Clearly  this  evolutionary  philosophy  is 
basically  animalistic,  but  so  sensitively  and 
vitally  expressed  that  it  radiates  a  whole  rain¬ 
bow  of  feelings,  life  in  all  its  shades,  even 
“soul.” — Johannes  V.  Jensen  in  his  myths  is 
creative  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word. — 
Jens  T^yholm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Heinrich  Lilienfein.  Das  fressende  Feuer. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  193a.  4.80  marks. — 

This  bock  probably  grew  out  of  a  double  con¬ 
ception:  one  is  the  contrast  of  love  as  play  of 
passion  (seeking  conventional  forms)  and  a 
deep  basic  love  which  can  dispense  with  them; 
the  other  is  the  title  theme,  the  devouring 
flame  of  party  politics  which  vitiates  all  human 
relations  and  destroys  everything  it  touches, 
A  close  knitting  of  these  two  Strands  was,  no 
doubt,  intended  but  not  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  The  non-German  reader  perhaps  feels 
this  more  keenly  since  he  is  unable  to  supply 
the  inner  experience,  that  flame  of  party 
politics,  and  finds  that  the  effect  of  it  on  the 
hero  is  treated  too  summarily. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Strong  ethical  personality 
and  experienced  epic  craftsmanship  of  the 
author  commands  our  interest  and  respeclt 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  a  solidity  and 
seriousness  in  this  book  which  is  often  replaced 
by  mere  pretentiousness  among  the  younger 
writers. — Ernit  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Guy  Mazeline.  Les  Loups.  Paris  Edi¬ 
tions  de  la  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise. 

20  francs. — The  Goncourt  winner,  M.  Maze¬ 
line  having  been  a  runner-up  for  the  Prix 
Femina,  where  he  loSt  by  three  votes  to  M. 
Ramon  Fernandez.  Like  Louis-Ferdinand  Ce¬ 
line’s  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit,  this  is  a  work 
of  “longue  haleine,”  that  is  to  say,  of  more 
than  600  pages  (the  young  French  writer  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  getting  away  from  the  fragmen- 
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tariness  which  was  charaAeri^ic  of  the  after- 
war  decade).  M.  Mazeline’s  theme  being  the 
disintegration  of  a  family  owing  to  a  lack  of 
backbone  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
he  needs  considerable  space:  but  he  does  not 
always  make  the  be^  possible  use  of  that 
which  he  takes  for  himself.  There  is  a  certain 
repetitiousness  in  place  of  a  carrying-on  or 
deepening  of  the  plot,  and  there  is,  as  well, 
a  certain  superficiality  and  artificiality  in  the 
characterization;  the  author’s  world  cJoes  not 
always  come  alive  for  us.  The  atmosphere  of 
Les  Loups,  which  at  times  has  an  hallucinatory, 
nightmarish,  and  at  times  a  downright  false 
quality,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Julien 
Green;  but  this  is  a  bit  too  flattering.  There 
are  excellent  and  near-excellent  bits,  such  as 
the  aged  mother  who  deliberately  ruins  her  son 
in  order  to  get  him  away  from  her  daughter- 
in-law  and  have  him  for  herself  alone;  but 
this,  for  example,  does  not  ^nd  comparison 
with  the  father  in  Mauriac’s  J^oeud  de  viperes 
who  disinherits  his  children  to  enjoy  their 
reacilions  in  advance.  But  whatever  M.  Maze¬ 
line’s  faults,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  he  has 
the  saving  noveli^’s  gift. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Mirmande,  Drome,  France. 

•  Friedrich  Schreyvogl.  Liebe  l^ommt  7ur 
Macht.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932.  4  and 
5.50  marks. — Readers  of  Bool{s  Abroad  are 
acquainted  with  Schreyvogl  as  a  theori^  of 
the  National-Sociali^  movement.  In  this  novel 
they  may  find  a  fine  Utopian  anticipation  of 
these  ideals.  The  embodiment  of  a  new  social 
and  world  order  does  not  lie  in  a  no-man’s 
land.  It  is  presented  as  emerging  in  the  Balkan 
^tes,  ^ruggling  again^  chaotic  revolutioni^ 
at  home  and  against  international  capitali^ic 
and  political  intere^s  abroad.  The  hero  and 
carrier  of  the  new  life  is  a  “real  king,”  elecited 
as  a  figure  head  by  a  committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  but  unexpectedly  he  gains  real 
power  and  the  love  of  his  youthful  people. 
Behind  the  thrilling  political  tensions  and  in¬ 
trigues  and  in  the  centre  of  all  happenings  is  a 
deep  and  beautiful  love-^ory,  connected  with 
a  religious  symbolism  of  the  rebirth  of  man  and 
the  power  of  God. 

It  is  a  powerful  and  lovely  dream,  so  vivid 
and  reali^ic  that  you  actually  seem  to  glide 
from  the  present  condition  into  a  desirable 
future.  You  are  tempted  to  look  into  the 
papers  for  the  late^  news  of  the  king’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  I:ftip.  And  you  wake  up  with  a  regret 
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that  this  news  is  not  forthcoming. — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  El  otro.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1932.  3.50  pesetas. — A 

somber  play  in  which  Unamuno’s  lifedong 
preoccupations  with  the  perturbing  que^ions 
of  personality,  the  continuance  of  life,  the 
my^ery  of  death,  once  again  find  expression. 
The  adlion  is  brief  and  condensed.  It  moves 
rapidly,  keeping  the  reader’s  emotions  tense. 
As  in  any  work  of  Unamunj’s  the  play  a- 
bounds  in  declarations  that  are  thought'pro- 
voking. 

Cosme  and  Damian,  identical  twins,  both 
loved  the  same  girl,  Laura.  She  married  Cosme 
although  she  could  not  tell  them  apart  Da' 
mian  went  away  and  later  married  Danuana. 
As  the  play  opens  Laura  has  returned  from  a 
short  visit  to  find  her  husband  apparently  out 
of  his  mind.  What  has  happened?  In  her  ah' 
sence,  Damian  has  appeared  and  the  brothers 
have  quarrelled.  One  of  them  now  lies  dead  in 
the  basement.  Is  it  Cosme  or  Damian?  The 
one  who  is  left  does  not  know.  He  is  “el  otro.’’ 
The  old  housekeeper  who  was  their  nurse 
does  not  know.  Laura  does  not  know  nor  does 
Damiana  who  arrives  looking  for  her  lo^t 
husband.  Both  women  however  seek  to  ident' 
ify  the  living  as  their  own.  He  will  have 
neither  of  them.  Both  are  to  him  “la  otra,’’  “la 
Fatalidad”  pursuing  him.  He  commits  suicide. 

Who  was  he,  Cain  or  Abel?  Does  it  matter? 
Was  not  Abel  as  guilty  as  Cain?  “El  que  se 
hace  vicflima  es  tan  malo  como  el  que  se  hace 
verdugo.’’  The  my^ery?  There  is  no  solution 
for  it.  We  do  not  know  who  we  are.  But 
the  secret  of  our  de^iny,  of  our  true  personal' 
ity  lets  us  dream.  “Sonemos  pues  sin  buscarle 
solucion  al  sueho.’’  The  reader  left  in  troubled 
uncertainty  will  not  feel  convinced  that  D. 
Miguel  willingly  accepts  this  didtum. — May 
Gardner.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Rafael  Vasquez.  Lauros.  Bogota.  Cro' 
mos.  1932. — Lauros  is  the  “sensation” 

in  the  field  of  modern  Spanish  American 
poetry.  Written  by  a  young  man  whose  fir^t 
volumes  were  only  flashes  of  a  poetic  genius 
in  the  making,  Lauros  is  indeed  a  prodigious 
culmination  in  which  we  find  the  perfedt 
expression  of  a  great  poet  in  full  possession 
of  his  intuitions  and  his  art.  It  is  not  “another 
colledtion”  of  poems.  .  .  but  a  book  with  a 
message! 

Vasquez  is,  fir^  of  all,  a  true  liriJla,  deeply 
concerned  with  the  intimate  essence  of  music 


and  fully  acquainted  with  the  multiple  powers 
of  harmony.  Then,  he  is  a  prophet,  joyful, 
diredt,  proud,  simple,  free  and  serene,  wonder- 
fully  spontaenous  and  yet  completely  conscious 
of  his  ae^hetic  intuitions  and  sure  in  the  man- 
ner  of  giving  them  a  perfedt  and  everla^ing 
form.  With  his  eyes  on  the  eternal  and  the 
infinite,  and  with  his  hand  placed  upon  the 
pulsating  heart  of  his  deeply  religious  race, 
Vasquez  does  not  belong  to  any  school  and 
accepts  no  literary  didtatorship:  he  is  a  great 
and  original  poet,  a  passionate  lover  of  beauty, 
a  disciplined  creator  of  symbols,  a  man  who 
likens  to  the  divine  harmony  that  pervades 
the  Universe  in  its  deeped  manife^tions,  an 
arti^  who  grasps  the  vital  meaning  of  Reality 
and  offers  it  to  us  in  songs  that  are  exultant 
with  firm  faith  and  serene  joy,  and  vibrant 
with  youthful  sincerity  and  ^rength. 

In  these  days  of  chaos  and  of  despair,  of 
frivolity  and  of  silly  laughter,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  read  again  the  works  of  a  man 
who  has  the  courage  to  be  sincere  and  who 
exults  in  the  beauties  of  Life  and  Nature, 
and  bows  humbly  in  the  presence  of  Sorrow 
without  losing  his  faith  in  the  Ultimate  Good' 
ness  towards  which  all  living  things  move  in 
their  longing  for  perfedtion. 

Lauros  re^ores  for  all  of  us  the  love  of 
Great  Art  in  this  era  of  childish  “ae^hetic” 
experimentation  and  blunderings.  In  its  poems, 
wrought  in  pure  lyric  metal  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  great  ideas  and  true  emotions, 
Vasquez  leads  us  back  to  classic  forms  whose 
contents  are  modern  and  whose  aim  is  not 
of  today  but  of  Eternity.  —  Carlos  Garcia- 
Prada.  University  of  Washington. 

•  Ern^  Wiechert.  Die  Magd  des  Jirgen 
DosJ{ocil.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933. 
— Wiechert’s  mystic  trend  and  Franciscan  love 
of  nature  seems  almo^  sober  and  frugal.  Yet 
here  is  real  ^rength,  here  is  abandonment 
controlled,  and  a  mature  and  ma^ered  art  of 
the  word.  The  ^ory  unfolds  with  simplicity. 
To  ferryman  Doskocil,  one  of  those  childlike 
and  taciturn  giants,  who  has  lo^  his  unlovely 
wife,  comes  late  happiness  through  his  maid 
Marta.  A  deep  and  elemental  love  um'tes  the 
two,  but  their  quiet  bliss  is  di^urbed  by  a 
Mormon  evangelic  who  lures  the  peasants 
of  this  poor  country  (the  ^ory  happens  some- 
where  on  the  Baltic  shore)  to  the  golden  towers 
of  God’s  city  in  the  new  world.  Marta,  who 
has  been  under  his  spell,  ^ep  by  Aep  with' 
draws  from  his  community  as  her  love  for  the 
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autochthonous  son  of  these  woods  and  waters  of  a  family  of  the  lower  middle  class  is  de' 

grows  and  fills  her  heart  with  deep  content'  scribed  with  the  intention  of  proving  that  life 

ment.  When  the  jealous  zealot  curses  her  and  is  often  like  the  futile  efforts  of  mosquitoes 

the  fruit  of  her  body  and  when  she  gives  birth  dancing  in  the  dusk  (Muggcnduns).  The  main 

to  a  dead  child,  she  sees  no  other  way  left  than  mosquito,  although  aware  of  the  futility, 

to  kill  him,  especially  since  he  ^irs  the  com-  dances  like  the  reA,  and  the  reader  only  wishes 

munity  to  violence  against  Doskocil.  that  at  some  time  in  the  three  hundred  odd 

The  ending  of  the  book  is  a  real  teA  of  dancing  he  would  go  out  and  ^ing 

Arength.  The  reader  fears  that  the  author  wmebc^y.  This  hero  mosquito  is  even  more 

ventures  upon  the  impossible;  but  he  suc'  rutile  than  lus  si^er  who  at  lea^  gives  birth 

ceeds.  the  jury  trial  is  a  real  triumph  both  ^  illegitimate  little  mosquitoes  and  his 
for  him  and  his  heroes.  Even  organized  society  whose  or^odox  background  objedts  to 

has  to  recognize  the  purity  and  ^rength  of  illegitimacy  in  a  manner  by  no  m^ns  futile, 

these  saints  who  are  nature’s  own  children  ^  remarkable  psychological  Audy  is  made  of 
and  in  whom  the  Christian  God  and  nature  mo^iuto  of  the  fe^le  gender  who,  like 

have  made  their  peace. — Ern^t  Fcisc.  Johns  malaria  speaes,  ^ings  once,  leaves  the 

Hopkins  University.  P®®*^  forever,  and  dances  right  on. 

All  in  all,  an  excellent  ^udy  of  life  in  Holland, 
•  J.  P.  Zoomers' Vermeer.  Muggendans.  but  the  reviewer  would  be  grateful  for  a  book 

Am^erdam.  van  Holkema  en  Warendorf.  in  which  that  life  is  not  depicted  as  a  hopeless 

1932.  3.90  and  4.90  florins. — A  difiicult  book  and  useless  effort,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 

to  review  in  a  few  words.  How  could  it  be  in  modem  Dutch  novels. — Pieter  H.KolUu/ijn. 

otherwise?  Through  some  forty  years  the  life  Martinez,  California. 
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•  Camille  Melinand.  L'Homme  et  Ses  De-  tion,  friendship,  love,  moral  tendency,  e^hetic 

sirs.  Paris.  Fernand  Nathan.  1932. —  sense,  religion;  of  which  sympathy  in  the 

“L’etude  des  tendances  et  des  desirs  humains,  broaden  sense  and  reh’gion  are  given  consider' 

e’e^t  I’etude  meme  de  la  nature  humaine.”  A  ably  more  attention  and  are  better  developed 

Audy  of  human  desires  which  keep  the  world  Judies,  especially  the  chapter  on  religion,  with 

going.  Each  “desire”  is  analyzed  as  felling  into  the  presentation  of  its  universal  appeal  and  its 

two  phases:  (i)  Imagination  of  a  pleasure,  historical  and  psychological  background. — 

leading  to  (2)  an  adt.  A  very  interesting  plan,  Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 

well  syStemized,  but  the  treatment  is  rather 

summary  and  abStradt,  becoming  dry  in  parts.  *  Heath  s  7^ew  French  and  English  Diction- 
The  chapters  of  human  “tendendes”  Studied  Edited  by  EmeSt  A.  Baker.  With  an 

are:  power,  love  of  life,  happiness,  pride,  praise.  Introduction  by  Alexander  Green.  Boston.  D. 

emulation,  play,  sympathy,  imitation,  affec'  C.  Heath.  1932.  $3.00. — Heath’s  new  Frervh- 
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English  Dictionary  is  one  more  evidence  of  the 
excellent  editorial  judgment  of  this  publisher. 
Dr.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  London,  built 
his  book  it  is  true  on  the  Boelle  and  Payeii' 
Payne  French'English  Dictionary,  but  he  and 
the  publishers  have  made  a  new  book  of  it, 
a  book  which  is  complete  enough  for  general 
readers,  simple  and  intelligible  in  its  arrange- 
ment,  so  economical  of  space  that  it  is  easy  to 
handle  and  at  the  same  time  so  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  that  It  is  easily  legible.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  of  other  French-English  dicltion- 
aries  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  mo^ 
serviceable  work  in  its  field  published  in  this 
countrv.  It  has  adopted  the  pronunciation 
symbols  of  the  International  Phonetic  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  uses  them  in  the  English  section  as 
well  as  in  the  French  one.  The  French  section, 
as  is  no  doubt  wise  with  a  book  intended 
principally  for  English-speaking  users,  is  fully 
one-third  larger  than  the  English  section.  The 
definitions  do  not  alw'ays  ^op  with  curt  for¬ 
eign  equivalents  when  the  average  student 
might  need  more.  Thus,  in  spite  cf  the  need 
for  economy  of  space :  “pre/et.  .  .  Prefect,  chief 
admini^rator  of  a  department  in  France.”  A 
feature  of  the  work  is  its  inclusion  of  the  more 
wide-spread  and  less  ephemeral  slang.  A  com¬ 
parison  with  an  American-published  Glossary 
of  French  Slang  shows  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  vocabulary  of  that  little  manual — three 
fourths  of  it,  no  doubt  -  taken  care  of  in  this 
mode^ -appearing  general  didlionar>'.  The  only 
point  at  w'hich  this  weigher  has  found  it 
slightly  wanting  is  in  its  Pronouncing  Vocabu' 
lary  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Proper  Thames, 
which  fails  to  supply  the  names  of  several 
leading  European  countries  as  now  con^ituted 
An  unimportant  observation  which  the  re¬ 
viewer  inserts  merely  to  prove  that  he  has 
examined  the  work  with  some  care.  As  a 
matter  of  fadt,  he  has  done  more  than  that.  He 
has  adopted  the  book  for  his  French-English 
fir^  aid — R.  T.  H. 

•  Annuaire  general  des  lettres.  1932.  7,  rue 
de  Miromesnil.  Paris.-  -All  who  had  an 
occasion  to  consult  the  fir^  edition  of  this 
Annuaire  genial  des  lettres  will  welcome  the 
considerably  improved  and  increased  second 
edition.  It  contains  very  reliable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  information  with  regard  to  everything 
pertaining  to  the  French  Republic  of  Letters. 
The  mass  of  material  gathered  within  the 
covers  of  this  book  is  amazing.  This  voluminous 
literary  yearbook  (1360  pages)  li^s,  among 
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others,  literary  organizations  and  prizes,  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  libraries,  museums  and 
theaters,  and  contains  a  “Who’s  Who”  of 
writers,  illustrators,  translators,  editors,  book¬ 
sellers  and  printers.  It  does  not  even  overlook 
the  paper  manufacturers.  It  is  a  work  which 
no  Student  of  contemporary  French  literature 
can  well  do  without.  M.  R. 

•  Marcel  Godet  et  Joris  VorStius.  Index 
bibliographicus.  Catalogue  international 
des  bibliographies  courantes.  (Societe  des  Na¬ 
tions:  InStitut  international  dc  Cooperation 
intelleCtuelle.)  2e  edition  mise  a  jour  et  con- 
siderablcment  augmentee.  Berlin-Leipzig.  W. 
de  Gruyter.  1931.  The  second  edition  of  the 
Index  bibliographicus  certainly  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  first  edition,  which  appeared 
six  years  earlier,  and  which  contained  only 
about  half  of  the  material  presented  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  work.  It  lists  a  great  many  bibliographical 
and  semi  bibliographical  periodicals,  whether 
international,  national,  regional  or  special, 
in  which  the  readers  are  furnished  with  in¬ 
formation,  in  the  form  of  bibliographies  or 
book  reviews,  of  the  latest  publications  in  the 
various  fields  of  research,  which  appear  in  al¬ 
most  all  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

Many  of  us  might  find  fault  with  the  Index 
for  the  reason  that  it  lists  a  number  of  period¬ 
icals,  in  which  the  reviews  form  a  very  unim¬ 
portant  part  or  which  publish  only  a  very 
casual  and  cursory  list  of  “Books  Received” 
in  a  way  of  acknowledgment  or  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  last  page.  A  much  greater  error  is 
the  fact  that  the  Index  has  after  all  not  been 
brought  down  to  the  year  of  its  publication. 
It  lists  many  periodicals  which  no  longer  exist, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  mention  of  many 
periodicals  of  recent  origin  and  even  of  long 
Standing. 

Although  it  is  the  function  of  a  reviewer  as 
an  advocatus  diaboli  to  point  out  errors  in  the 
work  on  which  he  is  to  pass  judgment,  he  muSt 
not  forget  to  pass  at  the  end  of  his  review  on 
its  merits.  The  Index  bibliographicus  is  a  moSt 
praiseworthy  undertaking,  and  it  renders  in-, 
estimable  services  to  the  research  man  in  his 
field  of  interest.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  within  recent  years  to  bibliographical 
research.-  Maximilian  Rudwin.  University  of 
Wyoming. 

A 

•  Dr.  L.  Pascault.  Precis  d' Education  ration' 

nelle.  Paris.  Oliven.  1932.  12  francs. — 
A  very  practical  handbook,  based  on  sound  if 
a  bit  conservative  psychological  and  hygienic 
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principles.  It  has  several  di^ind:  advantages 
for  the  lay  reader,  among  which  are  simplicity, 
brevity  and  common  sense;  the  latter  quality 
is  sometimes  noticeably  lacking  in  similar 
articles  by  American  authors.  The  educator 
proceeds  in  orderly  fashion  through  the  sue- 
cessive  dages  of  the  child’s  development  and 
the  training  requisite  for  each  dage,  closing 
with  a  fatherly  benedidion. 

The  only  serious  quarrel  this  reviewer  has 
with  the  author  is  the  meagerness  of  the  educa' 
tion  he  allows  to  women.  It  is  inconsident  to 
place  the  burden  of  such  a  task  as  educating 
children  on  her  of  whom  he  declares  “11  devrait 
etre  plus  honteux  a  une  jeune  fille  de  ne  pas 
savoir  faire  la  soupe  que  de  ne  pas  savoir  lire.” 

• — Betty  Schrocl{  Becl{.  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Y.  de  la  Briere,  S.  J.  La  Communaute  des 
Puissances.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1932. — 
The  author,  who  is  professor  at  the  Catholic 
Inditute  of  Paris  and  an  associate  of  the 
Inditute  of  International  Law,  contends  that 
“the  dates  of  the  world  at  present  are  passing 
little  by  little  from  an  inorganic  to  an  organic 
community.”  By  this  he  seems  to  mean  the 
increase  of  economic  interdependence,  mutual 
interpenetration,  and  the  increasing  uniform' 
ity  of  social  habits  which  is  making  possible 
an  international  comity  furnished  with  dable 
inditutions  of  cooperation.  He  traces  the 
development  of  international  law  from  mediae' 
val  days,  with  especial  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  present 
diplomatic  datus  of  the  papacy  (not  a  date, 
but  a  spiritual'temporal  “power”).  Toward 
the  League  he  is  far  more  friendly  than  many 
writers  of  his  faith;  while  in  his  views  of  the 
Lateran  treaties  one  suspeds  that  he  is  taking 
words  at  their  face  value  without  considering 
the  probability  of  an  anti'clerical  readion  on 
the  day  Fascismo  falls.  As  a  dogmatic  theo' 
logian  he  is  obliged  to  dart  with  the  axiom 
of  a  natural  community  based  on  the  funda' 
mental  unity  of  human  beings  with  natural 
rights  and  duties.  The  task  of  deducing  our 
modern  confusion  of  positive  laws  from  such 
premises  might  well  dismay  even  a  Jesuit 
dialedician.  But  his  labors  will  have  not  been 
in  vain  if  his  large  volume  adually  promotes 
the  organic  community  of  powers  at  which 
it  aims,  or  anything  like  it. — Harold  A.  Larra' 
bee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Ernd'Robert  Curtius.  Essai  sur  la  France. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1932. 15  francs. — A  French 
translation  of  a  German  work.  Die  franzosische 
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Kultur,  eine  Einfiihrung,  which  appeared  in 
German  two  years  ago  (Stuttgart,  1930).  From 
the  pen  of  a  scholar  who  is  fad  coming  to  the 
front  as  one  of  Europe’s  leading  thinkers,  the 
book  is  being  widely  read  and  discussed  in 
France,  where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Lyons 
book  club,  which  assures  a  circulation  in  the 
provinces.  Prof  Curtius,  who  holds  the  chair 
of  French  literature  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
having  previously  taught  at  Marburg  and 
Heidelberg,  is  the  author  of  some  six  or  eight 
other  volumes  on  France  and  French  literature, 
among  which  may  be  noted  his  Franzdsischer 
Geid  im  l^euen  Eurofya  (Stuttgart,  1925);  but 
the  attention  of  French  intelleduals  was  par' 
ticularly  attraded  to  him  by  the  publication, 
in  che  J^ouvelle  Revue  Franqaise  for  1931,  of 
an  txtrad  from  his  Deutscher  Geid  in  Gefahr, 
which  is  now  out  in  book  form,  appearing  in 
Germany  at  the  same  time  that  the  Essai  sur 
la  France  does  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
The  extrad  given  in  the  N.  R.  F.,  under  the 
title  of  "'Abandon  de  la  culture"  (previously 
published  in  the  original  in  Die  Fieue  Rund' 
schau)  occasioned  wide  comment,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  Prof.  Curtius’  book  on  the  French' 
man’s  favorite  subjed — himself — was  looked 
forward  to  with  some  eagerness  by  the  non' 
German'teading  public. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  its 
tad  and  its  insight.  At  fird  glance,  it  may  almod 
seem  that  Prof.  Curtius  is  leaning  backward 
in  his  effort  to  be  nice  to  the  French;  but  an 
attentive  reading  reveals  the  fad  that  good 
manners  do  not  in  the  lead  interfere  with  the 
author’s  honedy  and  frankness.  Read,  for 
example,  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  vuL 
garization  of  French  philosophy,  from  Des' 
cartes  to  Bergson,  or  his  observations  on  the 
prevailing  absence  of  a  French  musical  sense. 
On  a  bridling  political  topic  such  as  the 
Rhine  frontier,  he  achieves,  without  the 
fainted  hedging,  an  admirable  suspension  of 
judgment.  The  general  dress  is  on  the  national 
rather  than  the  racial  charader  of  French 
unity  and  upon  the  identification  of  “civiliza' 
tion”  with  the  national  idea.  Without  any 
emphasis,  considerable  material  is  provided 
on  such  subjeds  as  the  French  superiority 
complex  (the  nation  of  the  “milieu,”  etc.), 
French  parochialism,  aversion  to  travel,  at' 
tachment  to  the  soil  and  the  like.  The  dudy 
of  the  transformation  of  the  French  revolu' 
tionary  tradition  into  a  conservative  one  and 
the  pages  on  Gallicanism  make  especially  in' 
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tcrc^ing  reading.  France,  it  seems,  is  under' 
going  a  “crisis  of  the  hi^oric  consciousness," 
and  there  has  even  been  talk  of  taking  all 
hi^ory'teaching  out  of  the  schools.  French 
literature  is  given  a  classic  definition,  as  “an 
uninterrupted  discourse  on  man,"  and  Charles 
du  Bos'  ^tement  of  the  “Montaigne'Pascal 
dialogue”  that  pervades  all  French  writing 
is  accorded  an  illuminating  commentary. 

The  only  thing  lacking,  perhaps,  is  a  treat' 
ment  of  the  newer,  younger  literature;  Prof. 
Curtius  seems  rather  to  ^op  with  Apollinaire. 
He  recognizes,  however,  that  there  are  two 
literatures  in  France  today,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be,  the  older,  tradition-rooted  one, 
and  the  modem  body  of  writing  which  attempts 
a  break  with  the  pa^. 

This  essay,  when  all  is  said,  is  the  be^  text' 
book  in  sight,  certainly  the  be^  of  any  within 
the  same  compass,  on  French  civilization.  It 
was  originally  written  for  school  use,  and  while 
it  is  gratefully  lacking  in  the  usual  textbook 
flavor,  it  might  well  be  adopted  abroad,  if  it 
has  not  already  been.  Bom  in  Alsace  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prof. 
Curtius  is  in  an  enviable  position  for  under' 
Ending  at  once  France  and  Germany,  and  his 
approadi  is  always  scholarly,  impartial,  de- 
tached  yet  animated,  while  it  is  seldom  indeed 
that  one  encounters  so  much  charm  brought 
to  bear  upon  so  delicate  a  critical  task. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Mirmande,  Drome,  France. 

•  Comte  Serge  Fleury.  Le  Mur  Mitoyen. 

Paris.  Plon.  1932. — ^The  author  proposes 
the  laudable  aim  of  explaining  the  English 
people  to  the  French,  and  the  French,  appa' 
rently,  to  the  English.  In  a  kindly  manner,  he 
reviews  the  externalities  of  the  English,  their 
religion,  snobbishness,  sports,  table  manners, 
and  so  on,  reducing  their  ^rangeness,  finding 
the  human  impulses  beneath  their  forms. 
Similarly  he  examines  the  social  and  profes' 
sional  groups  of  France. 

Comte  Fleury  knows  English  and  French 
life  well;  he  tells  us  genially  the  obvious 
things;  he  lightens  his  pages  with  many  good 
anecdotes.  And  yet  his  ^udy  is  not  very 
penetrating,  not  very  helpful  in  this  sorry  pass 
of  international  ill  feeling.  We  recognize 
pleasurably  the  things  which  impress  any 
leisured  spedator;  we  are  not  ^tmck  by  any 
acute  generalizations  which  might  have  es- 
caped  us.  The  sort  of  propaganda  we  sorely 
need  now  demands  the  occasional  removal  of 
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the  rose'colored  glasses. — Morris  Bishop.  Cor' 
nell  University. 

•  Vidor  de  la  Fortelle.  La  matihe  nous  di' 
passe.  Paris.  Ferenczi.  1932.  12  francs. — 

M.  de  la  Fortelle's  leading  theme,  indicated 
by  the  title  of  his  essay,  is  familiar  enough  to 
Americans, — matter  and  “matierisme,"  speed 
and  energy,  having  already  effedively  obliter¬ 
ated  the  old  patterns  of  indudry,  of  social 
organization  and  of  the  family,  are  now 
threathening  individuality  itself  and  will  bring 
back  complete  barbarism  unless,  forgetting  the 
sacred  pad,  we  adapt  ourselves  intelligently  to  i 
the  demands  of  our  own  day.  ’ 

As  to  how  this  adaptation  is  to  be  made, 
there  are  here  few  very  concrete  suggedions. 
Compared  with,  for  indance,  Stuart  Chase’s 
pradical  program  of  social  recondrudion  in  ' 
his  recent  book,  A  ?^ew  Deal,  M.  de  la  For-  ' 
telle’s  insidence  on  the  need  for  intelligent 
flexibility  of  mind,  for  sympathy,  for  judicc 
to  women,  to  the  young  and  to  workers,  and 
for  less  government  by  the  old  and  prejudiced, 
seems  old-fashioned  in  its  abdradness.  He 
resolutely  dismisses,  as  inappropriate  for 
Europe,  both  the  American  and  the  Russian 
arrangements  of  society  and  the  sydems  of 
education  which  discipline  American  and 
Russian  youth  in  the  ways  their  elders  regard 
as  desirable,  at  the  same  time  criticizing 
severely  the  absurdly  traditional  school  sydem 
of  France  and  its  unsuitability  to  the  new 
world  into  which  dudents  are  plunged  on 
graduation. 

For  all  its  lack  of  a  definite  program  the 
book  has  significance.  It  challenges  us  to  sup¬ 
plant  rationalidic  thinking  by  world  views, 
to  abolish  hypocritical  and  time-wading 
“blaguologies"  about  peace,  security  and  dis¬ 
armament,  and  to  go  to  work  modedly  at  the 
task  of  bringing  our  intelligence  into  harmony 
with  the  mechanical  results  of  its  own  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  feeling  expressed  throughout  is 
certainly  significant  of  French  good  will  and 
of  its  consciousness  of  realities,  and  as  such 
should  be  warmly  welcomed  in  America,  not- 
withdanding  its  criticisms  of  our  way  of  life. 

— Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

•  Jean  Jousselin.  Le  Scoutisme  Eveilleur  d'a- 
mes.  Paris.  “Je  Sers.”  1932. — The  author 

discusses  in  three  separate  parts  of  the  book 
the  basic  principles  of  scouting,  its  technique, 
and  its  relation  to  the  church,  but  pays 
special  attention  to  that  division  not  diredly 
under  church  control.  Certain  criticisms  as  to 
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the  ineffeciliveness  of  the  scout  program  in  the 
matter  of  religious  training  are  discussed.  At' 
tention  is  direcfted  to  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  immature  boy  patrol  leaders,  but  some 
points  of  superiority  in  youthful  leadership 
are  pointed  out. 

In  discussing  the  religious  obligations  of 
scout  leaders  the  author  reveals  a  conception 
of  scouting  as  a  possible  power  for  Christian 
evangelism  which  transcends  the  cuAomary 
concept  of  scouting  in  the  United  States. — 
/.  O.  Hassler.  University  of  Oklahoma.  ^ 

•  Pierre  Lucius.  Faillite  du  jpapitalisme? 

Une  explication  de  la  crise  mondiale.  Pa' 

ris.  Payot.  1932.  18  francs. — The  thesis  of 
this  book  may  be  ^ted  as  follows:  The  clas' 
sical  do<5trine  of  tendencies  toward  an  inter' 
national  division  of  labor  was  a  satisfec!tory 
explanation  of  international  trade  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  fir^t  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  new  influences 
have  been  at  work,  of  which  the  founders 
of  the  classical  doctrine  could  not  take  account. 
These  new  influences  are:  Tendencies  of  all 
nations  to  be  more  or  less  induArialized; 
desires  for  national  agricultural  self'sufficiency ; 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  countries  to 
manage  their  currency  without  dependence 
upon  gold.  The  author  argues  that  the  pres' 
ent  difficulties  of  capitalism  are  primarily  due 
to  attempts  to  enforce  internationalism  in  a 
world  in  which  national  policies  mu^  pre' 
dominate. 

The  principal  criticism  again^  this  thesis 
is  that  the  author  has  failed  to  take  account 
of  influences  that  are  making  the  nations  of 
the  world  a  unit.  International  business  con' 
cerns,  the  internationalism  of  credit,  transpor' 
tation,  communication,  and  education,  are 
bringing  all  nations  toward  a  greater  depend' 
ence  upon  one  another.  The  author  takes  a 
short'run  view  in  which  war  influences  play 
an  important  role. — Frederick  E.  Ryan.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Maurois.  Mes  Songes  que  void. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — Ex' 

treme  diversity  is  the  mark  of  these  “songes,” 
which  discuss  philosophy,  politics,  economics, 
and  many  a  grave  problem  of  the  world  today. 
The  ^yle  and  method  of  Maurois  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment;  these  essays  are 
typical.  They  abound  in  aphorisms  and  orig' 
inal  ideas.  Of  particular  intere^:  reactions  to 
the  League  of  Nations;  a  trial  in  an  English 
court;  fragments  from  the  diary  of  two  vaca' 
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tions  in  England;  Egypt  in  1932.  American 
readers  will  be  mo^  intere^ed  in  the  sedtion 
Amerique  en  1931.  At  that  time  Maurois  was 
holder  of  the  Meredith  Howland  Pyne  Lec' 
tureship  at  Princeton.  His  readtions  to  Amer' 
ican  life  are  quite  sympathetic,  his  judgments 
thoughtful  and  mature.  Much  of  this  portion 
of  the  book  has  appeared  in  translation  in  the 
Tale  Review,  Forum,  and  Scribner's. — I.  W. 
Broc}{.  Emory  University. 

•  Antoine  Redier.  Ce  qu'on  appelle  le 

Monde.  Paris.  A.  Redier.  1932. 15  francs. 

— Familiar  essays  about  the  different  classes 
of  society,  the  condition  of  servants,  social  in' 
tercourse,  politeness,  kindliness,  new  manners, 
etc.  All  handled  very  sensibly  and  with  a 
generosity  that  does  not  exclude  gentle  humor. 
The  general  impression  of  the  reader  is  that 
the  true  democratic  spirit  prevails  in  France 
much  less  than  might  be  supposed — which  is 
the  precise  truth. — Henry  Lauresne.  Carcas' 
sonne,  France. 

•  Jacques  Viot.  Deposition  de  Blanc.  Paris. 

Stock.  1932  12  francs. — From  France 

comes  another  broadside  in  the  foreign  mis' 
sions  engagement.  An  arti^  by  profession, 
M.  Viot  has  been  moved  by  a  protradled 
residence  in  New  Guinea  to  burA  into  a 
bitter  denunciation  not  only  of  missions  but  of 
colonization  itself. 

Unlike  many  of  the  skirmishers  he  grounds 
his  arguments  primarily  on  philosophic  con' 
siderations,  denying,  notably,  the  assumption 
of  “la  bonne  evolution”  whereby  it  is  the 
white  man’s  duty  to  haul  his  darker  brothers 
ever  upward  in  the  Darwinian  scale.  But  he 
is  unable  to  avoid  the  other  extreme,  and  ends 
by  espousing  with  lyric  ardor  the  noble' 
savage  fallacy.  The  Papuan,  he  says,  is  un' 
improvable  because  he  is  already  in  perfeA 
accord  with  the  elemental  forces.  And  any 
attempt  to  dissociate  him  from  them  muA  vie 
in  absurdity  with  those  other  artificial  dis' 
sociations — time  from  space,  living  from  exist' 
ing,  etc. — which  have  made  our  civilization 
the  trave^y  he  considers  it  to  be. 

But  even  on  pragmatic  grounds  he  foretells 
doom,  pointing  to  a  nemesis  in  the  shape  of 
an  expropriated  Germany  who  has  turned  per' 
force  to  the  sort  of  friendly  trade-relations 
with  the  natives  which  can  alone  prevail. — 
Lewis  M.  Morton.  State  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Emmanuel  Beau  de  Lomenie.  La  Restau' 
ration  Manqu^.  Paris.  Editions  des  Por' 

tiques.  1932.  18  firames. — ^The  Conservatives 
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are  ^ill  deploring  their  failure  to  remote  the 
monarchy  in  France  between  1871  and  1875. 
Obviously,  the  Count  of  Chambord  was 
responsible,  with  his  uncompromising  attitude 
on  the  que^ion  of  the  White  Flag.  But  he  was 
“le  Roy”  and  the  King  can  do  no  wrong:  the 
present  writer  places  the  blame  on  the  shouh 
ders  of  the  Orleani^ts,  who  were  willing  to 
remote  the  Legitimate  King,  but  only  if  he 
accepted  the  principles-  -  and  the  hated  sym' 
bol — of  the  Revolution.  Chambord  (Henry 
V)  preferred  not  to  reign  at  all  rather  than 
reign  as  though  he  were  himself  an  Orleani^, 
a  usurper  on  his  own  throne.  The  welhknown 
^ory  is  told  very  fully,  very  clearly,  without 
any  brilliancy  or  charm.  The  one  new  ap' 
proach  is  this:  the  Orleani^ts  represented  the 
social  conservatism  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
Legitimate  Monarchy  would  have  been  freer 
and  bolder  in  social  reform.  Something  resem' 
bling  the  aggressive,  progressive  Toryism  of 
Disraeli?  Nothing  in  the  life,  characfter, 
writings  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  ju^ify 
such  a  bold  hypothesis.  More  thorough  than 
Zeva^,  but  not  an  indispensable  fir^'hand 
document. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Florin  Codrescu.  La  Petite  Entente.  Pre- 
fece  de  M.  Louis  Le  Fur.  Paris.  Bossuet. 

Vols.  I  and  II.  1931. — Probably  the  mo^  com' 
plete  work  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  sub' 
jedt.  The  opening  chapters,  dealing  w'ith  the 
internal  druggies  of  Au^ria'Hungay,  are 
rather  superficial.  We  know  today  that  the 
policies  of  Aerenthal  and  Berchtold  before  the 
World  War  were  dominated  by  Au^ria  rather 
than  by  Germany.  Again,  the  author  mi^kes 
Friedrich  v.  Liszt,  international  lawyer,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  Central  Europe  during  the 
World  War,  for  Franz  v.  Liszt,  the  late  econ' 
omi^.  And  he  leans  too  much  on  Aulneau’s 
Hiftoire  de  I'Europe  Centrale  (1926),  being 
apparently  unaware  of  the  exigence  of  Jaszi’s 
^ndard  work. 

He  is  more  authoritative  in  the  later  chap' 
ters  which  deal  with  the  Little  Entente  during 
the  la^  ten  years.  The  triumphs  of  diplomatic 
leaders  of  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and 
Roumania  are  completely  and  adequately  por' 
trayed.  The  bibliography  is  detailed  but  not 
exhau^ive. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(.  Centenary 
Junior  College,  Flackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Pierre  Dominique.  Le  Siege  de  Paris.  Pa' 
ris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — For  the 

”  'tween  wars”  generation  (mine),  the  siege  of 
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Paris  loomed  as  the  mo^  vivid  episode  in 
French  annals.  The  tragic  ^ory  is  alertly  told, 
without  foggy  philosophy  or  chauvini^ic 
eloquence,  in  good  reporter’s  ^yle:  Domiru' 
que  covers  the  siege  of  Paris.  Author’s  verdidt 
confirms  the  old  tradition:  Paris,  with  300,000 
defenders,  could  not  have  been  encircled,  if 
Trochu  had  not  been  blinded  by  two  defeatiA 
prejudices:  i:  a  beleaguered  city  can  be  re- 
lieved  only  from  without;  2:  an  armed  mob  is 
worse  than  useless  again^  regular  troops.  But 
no  precedent  was  valid,  in  the  case  of  a  va^ 
metropolis  like  Paris;  and  Trochu  had  enough 
well  trained  elements  to  season  his  raw 
recruits,  if  he  had  not  been  a  doctrinaire,  both 
timid  and  bigoted.  All  his  ^rategic  efforts  1 

were  directed  again^  the  enthusiasm  of  the  [ 

Parisians.  His  famous  “secret  plan”  consi^ed  j 

in  making  them  slowdy  realize  that  resi^ance  ) 

w'as  hopeless.  Capitulation  was  his  victory:  | 

for  which  Thiers  offered  to  make  him  a  | 

Marshal.  Result:  exasperation  and  the  Com'  i 

mune.  Trochu  was  not  a  traitor,  and  not 
^upid;  and  he  was  entitled  to  his  professional 
opinion.  But  then  he  should  not  have  assumed 
command.  -Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni'  , 

versity. 

i 

•  Victor  Giraud.  Hiftoire  de  la  Grande  j 

Guerre.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1932.  3.75  f 

francs. — A  well'prepared,  useful  volume  in  \ 

the  well'know’n  Hier  et  Aufourd'hui  series. 
Much  material  has  been  taken  from  the  author's  | 
previous  work  with  the  same  title.  The  concise  I 
hi^ory  of  the  war  is  supplemented  with  ex'  1 
tracts  from  official  documents  and  passages  ' 
from  other  Judies  and  war  time  journals. 
Numerous  maps  and  photographs  add  to  the  ; 
value  of  this  short  volume.  The  main  emphasis 
is,  doubtless  rightly,  on  the  deeds  of  the  French 
armies.  Responsibility  for  the  war  is  placed 
without  qualification  on  the  enemy.-  -Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College.  I 

•  Ethel  Harris.  Lamartine  et  le  Peuple.  Pa' 
ris.  J.  Gamber.  1932. — This  book  is  one 

of  those  voluminous  and  tedious  theses  often 
presented  at  French  universities.  Its  author 
has  set  herself  the  difficult  task  of  tracing  the 
slow  evolution  in  Lamartine  of  his  conscious'  ' 

ness  of  a  social  and  political  mission.  She  fob  '' 

lows  ^ep  by  Step  the  poet’s  gradually  increas' 
ing  interest  in  the  masses,  and  expounds  in 
full  detail  his  various  activities  on  their  behalf. 

Lamartine  liked  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
intellectual  character  of  his  social  and  poll' 
tical  activity.  The  feCt  of  the  matter  is  that 
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the  bonds  between  him  and  the  masses  had 
emotion  for  their  basis.  His  humanitarianism 
was  but  a  part  of  Romantic  emotionalism.  It 
should  also  not  be  overlooked  that,  although 
he  was  a  humanitarian  to  the  core,  he  was  no 
revolutionary.  In  fadl,  he  was  an  ideali^ic 
and  my^ic  reformer.  He  always  preached 
moderation.  His  social  gospel  excluded  all  class' 
conflicil  as  all  national  hatreds.  The  orator  of 
February  worked  for  a  “revolution  of  unanim' 
ity  and  fraternity,”  and  rejected  all  radical 
ideas  that  might  tend  to  bring  about  opposi' 
tion  between  the  various  classes  of  society. 
All  his  acftivity  was  directed  toward  the  bring' 
ing  about  of  a  collaboration  between  classes  and 
a  co'operation  between  nations. 

The  bibliography  of  the  book  shows  that  its 
author  has  ransacked  almo^  all  material  that 
has  any  relation  whatever  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  she 
has  limited  herself  almo^  wholly  to  French 
books  and  ignored  all  that  has  been  written 
in  English.  What  shall  we  think  of  an  Anglo' 
Saxon  ^udent  of  Lamartine,  who  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  Whitehouse’s  authoritative  and 
exhau^ive  biography  of  this  poet  until  after 
the  completion  of  her  thesis,  as  she  herself 
admits  in  a  foot'note  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
bibliography?  Nevertheless,  this  book  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  already  great  number 
of  books  written  on  Lamartine’s  social  and 
political  activity  — Maximilian  Rudwin.  The 
University  of  Wyoming. 

•  Paul  Lombard.  Au  Berceau  du  Socialisme 
Franqais.  Paris.  Edition  des  Portiques. 
1932.  12  francs. — The  title  is  slightly  mislead' 
ing.  The  SocialiA  Convention  at  Marseilles  in 
1879  did  indeed  mark  the  rebirth  of  French 
Socialism,  which  Thiers  had  hoped  to  kill  out' 
right  in  1871.  For  the  fir^  time  in  France, 
Marxism  appears  as  an  important,  although 
not  yet  as  a  decisive  element.  Jules  Guesde  is 
already  a(^live — Guesde  who  was  to  excom' 
municate  Millerand  for  participating  in  a 
bourgeois  government,  and  live  to  be  himself 
a  Cabinet  Miniver  under  the  bourgeois 
Republic  and  for  a  national  war.  But  the 
author  soon  leaves  that  squawky  “cradle” :  his 
chief  intere^  lies,  pardonably,  in  his  father, 
Jean  Lombard ;  and  Jean  Lombard  is  remembered 
(by  a  few)  as  a  sophi^icated  writer,  not  as  a 
proletarian  leader.  Three  quarters  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  literary  reminiscences—  Clovis 
Hughes,  Xavier  de  Ricard,  the  publisher  Ah 
bert  Savine,  and  other  intere^ing  but  minor 
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figures.  Stray  notes  (with  a  decided  Cannebiere 
accent)  on  a  queer,  shifting,  shiftless  little 
group,  literary,  political,  decidedly  Bohemian, 
and  incurably  Southern.— Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Armand  Praviel.  Monsieur  du  Barri  et  sa 
Famille.  Paris.  Colin.  1932.  18  francs. — 

This  ^ory  would  fascinate  even  if  it  were  but 
the  account  of  some  imaginary  Dupont  or 
Durand  and  his  tribe,  in^ead  of  the  hii^toric 
record  of  the  du  Barri  clan,  since  M.  Praviel  is 
no  less  a  noveli^  than  a  hi^orian.  It  hales  from 
oblivion  the  placid  Gascon  gentleman,  lea^ 
antipathetic  of  the  du  Barris,  leaving  for  Paris 
with  his  two  old'maidish  sixers  (as  sour  as 
they  were  then  virtuous),  to  contract  the 
scandalous  marriage  engineered  by  the  elder 
du  Barri,  impo^or,  procurer  and  gambler. 
The  church  beams  at  the  unsavory  triangle,  in 
hopes  of  ^riking  through  the  favorite  at  its 
enemy  Choiseul,  while  the  whole  family  pro- 
ceeds  to  drain  the  royal  treasury.  This  is  an 
excellent  book  to  divert  us  from  our  troublous 
times,  illustrating  the  repetitions  of  history  and 
the  Strangeness  of  truth  as  compared  to  fic' 
tion.-  Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Vidtor 'Serge.  Ville  conquise.  Paris.  Rie' 
der.  1932. — The  conquered  town  is 

Petrograd  in  the  winter  of  1919' 1920.  We  are 
given  a  remarkable,  vigorous  pidture  of  condi' 
tions  at  that  time.  At  the  close  of  the  book 
the  push  of  the  White  Army  from  Finland  is 
repulsed  and  most  of  the  protagonists  are  shot 
as  reactionaries.  One  sees  that  the  author  is  no 
mere  propagandist.  Apparently  he  is  neither  a 
TzariSt  nor  a  “White;”  we  might  go  farther 
and  say  that  he  is  not  a  communist  in  our 
present  understanding  of  the  term.  He  is 
against  the  poverty,  misery,  corruption,  and 
hatred  engendered  by  the  Revolution  in  Rus' 
sia  He  hopes  for  the  dawn  of  that  day  when 
contentment  and  dignity  can  become  the 
heritage  of  the  Russian  people.  The  most 
lasting  impression  conveyed  to  us  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  part  played  by  women.  Doubtless  it 
was  the  author's  intent  to  show  how  women, 
whatever  role  they  might  pretend  to  pi  ly,  are 
innately  at  variance  with  the  “ugliness”  that 
follows  for  a  time  after  revolution. — Urban 
T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Henri  Carre.  Sully.  Sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre. 
Paris.  Payot.  1932.  32  francs  — The  sub' 

jedt  is  not  new,  but  where  previous  writers 
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have  dealt  with  Sully  the  financier,  or  have 
closed  their  narrative  with  the  death  of  Henry 
IV,  Colonel  Carre  follows  the  life  ^ory  from 
infancy  to  death.  He  pictures  Sully  as  the  com' 
panion  at  arms  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  he  re' 
counts  his  rise  to  power,  his  work  as  director 
of  the  government,  the  circum^ances  of  his 
disgrace  during  the  regency  of  Marie  de  Medi' 
cis,  his  la^  political  efforts,  and,  firully,  his 
exigence  as  a  grand  seigneur  in  retirement. 
The  admini^ration  of  Sully  is  well  detailed  in 
six  chapters;  another  portion  of  the  book  shows 
the  miniver  as  confident  of  the  king  in  his 
many  love  affairs,  and  as  “entremetteur  des 
brouilleries  dome^iques.”  A  sedlion  more 
original,  though  less  savory,  is  that  which  dis' 
cusses  his  participation  in  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIII.  The  book  has  a  good 
bibliography;  it  mu^  be  criticized,  however, 
for  its  failure  to  liA  data  in  a  complete  form. 
The  author’s  ^yle  is  firm  and  controlled;  he 
refuses  to  be  dazzled  by  the  figure  of  Henry 
IV  and  thus  is  able  to  preserve  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  unity  of  his  narrative.  He  gives  us 
a  sober  yet  very  readable  volume  which  may 
well  serve  as  a  dependable  and  simulating 
introdudlion  to  both  the  man  and  his  work. — 
I.  W.  BrocJ{.  Emory  University. 

•  Pierre  CoSe.  Monsieur  Vincent.  Le  grand 
saint  du  grand  siecle.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1932  3  volumes.  90  francs. — It  is 
natural  that  legends  should  grow  around  the 
name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  legends,  even 
when  without  foundation,  have  a  way  of 
making  concrete  the  charadteriSics  of  men  and 
of  inSitutions.  And  since  legends  fill  a  romantic 
need  in  the  human  animal,  there  is  sadness 
when  a  legend  is  exposed,  as  with  the  cherry 
tree  of  George  Washington.  Many  will  no 
doubt  be  saddened  to  learn  that  Monsieur 
Vincent  never  did  take  a  place  at  the  oars  to 
free  a  galley  slave,  that  he  did  not  go  through 
the  Sreets  of  Paris  picking  up  abandoned  in' 
fants,  etc.  etc.  However,  he  does  not  need 
these  charming  false  tales  to  endear  himself  to 
the  heart  of  mankind;  his  wholly  good,  burly 
personality  is  vigorous  enough  in  itself. 

It  is  to  relegate  the  legends  to  limbo  and  to 
present  him  in  his  true  light  that  one  of  Mon' 
sieur  Vincent’s  disciples  has  written  these 
three  large  volumes  on  his  life. 

The  work  is  authoritative,  being  based  on 
authentic  documents  some  of  which  have  come 
to  light  only  recently;  it  is  complete,  giving  an 
account  of  his  life  and  works  and  explaining 
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the  conditions  which  obtained  in  France  before 
and  during  the  life  of  the  Saint;  it  is  pain^king 
and  accurate.  But  does  it  really  need  to  be  so 
dry? — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  E.'F.  Gautier.  Genseric,  roi  des  Vandales. 
Paris.  Payot.  1932.  25  francs. — This  book 

is  timely,  coming  as  it  does  when  world  condi' 
tions  bear  a  surprising,  one  might  say  terri' 
fying,  analogy  to  those  that  caused  the  down' 
fell  of  the  Greco'Roman  civilization.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  could  have  been  written — ■ 
that  is,  written  in  this  manner — before  1914; 
for  the  world  war  has  given  a  new  and  different 
under^nding  of  the  ancient  world,  its  prob' 
lems,  its  shortcomings,  its  greatness,  its  faults, 
its  organization. 

The  author  of  this  very  scholarly  treatise, 
which  is  far  more  than  a  biography,  has  ah 
ready  written  a  number  of  Judies  of  North 
Africa  remarkable  by  their  deep  under^nding 
and  their  breadth  of  vision.  In  the  present 
volume  Professor  Gautier  makes  clear  the 
inevitability  of  the  hi^orical  sequence,  and 
presents  a  vivid  piefture  of  North  Africa  and 
the  whole  Mediterranean  world  during  a  dark 
and  little  known  period  of  hi^ory. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  G  Lenotre.  Napoleon,  Croquis  de  I'EpO' 
pee.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. — 

Lenotre  trains  his  welhknown  magnifying 
glass  upon  neglected  episodes  of  the  Napo' 
leonic  Saga.  The  result  is  as  delightful  as  ever; 
and  decidedly  better  than  the  author’s  very 
high  average.  It  is  “small  hi^ory’’  no  doubt; 
but  the  epic  background  removes  any  suspi' 
cion  of  pettiness.  Some  of  the  sketches  are 
merely  an  accumulation  of  pidluresque  details; 
others  drag  to  the  center  of  the  ^ge  obscure 
supers  or  chance  witnesses;  some  are  perfedt 
short  stories,  other  throw  a  thin  but  vivid 
light  on  some  aspedt  of  great  events.  Lenotre  is 
a  supreme  arti^  in  his  own  genre.  All  the 
chapters  are  good.  The  life  of  Count  Leon, 
Napoleon’s  fir^  son,  is  a  romance  in  itself.  At 
times,  the  hi^orical  basis  is  very  slight:  a 
my^erious  charadter,  leading  a  double  life  in 
Senlis  and  in  Paris,  was  vaguely  rumored  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Reich^dt.  In' 
tere^ing  even  if  untrue :  but  merely  a  que^ion 
mark.  We  wonder  whether  Lenotre’s  informa' 
tion  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  minute.  If  he  finds 
an  amusing  bit  of  gossip  in  an  out'of-the'way 
document,  he  reproduces  it  with  more  enthu' 
siasm  than  critical  spirit.  He  is  a  raconteur, 
not  a  scholar.  The  tenor  Jules  Lecomte 
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boated  that  he  had  been  Marie'Louise’s  lover. 
But  we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  and  not 
every  word  of  every  tenor,  in  such  matters, 
can  be  accepted  as  sound  evidence.  It  makes  a 
good  ^ory :  Lecomte  as  the  successor  of  Napcn 
leon!  but  “e  ben  trovato”  is  not  the  safe^ 
criterion.  At  any  rate,  the  book  is  charming, 
and  mo^t  of  it  is  probably  true. — Albert  Guc' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Andre  de  Maricourt.  Ce  bon  abbe  Prc' 
voil,  Vauteur  de  Manon.  Paris.  Hachette. 

1932.  12  francs. — M.  de  Maricourt  has  writ- 
ten  a  gentle  and  genuine  little  book  on  the 
Abbe  Prevost  which  his  publishers  present  as 
a  defense  of  an  hone^  man  much  maligned. 
Much  maligned  the  Abbe  has  been,  but  not 
lately.  He  was  long  ago  cleared  of  the  uglier 
charges  for  which  his  lack  of  shrewdness  was 
responsible;  and  though  the  slate  is  not  clean, 
no  important  critic  who  has  written  about  him 
in  the  la^  generation  or  two  has  brought  any 
serious  charge  again^  him  except  the  charge 
of  tediousness.  Burton  Rascoe  insinuates  that 
he  wrote  the  pious  didadtic  novel  Manon 
Lescaut  “so  as  vicariously  to  experience  again 
the  frailties  of  the  flesh  which  fir^  led  him  to 
leap  the  wall  of  the  Jesuit  college”;  but  even 
Burton  Rascoe  is  no  censor,  he  is  merely  a 
phrase-maker.  This  new  Life  of  the  Abbe  is 
neither  phrase'making  nor  special  pleading.  It 
tells  the  touching  Aory  of  a  good'natured  weak' 
ling  with  literary  and  scholarly  gifts,  who  made 
some  mi^akes  in  his  youth  and  lived  a  decent 
scholarly  life  in  his  later  years;  and  it  tells  it 
with  narrative  skill  and  a  good  deal  of  poetic 
charm. — R.  T.  H. 

A 

•  Alfredo  Panzini.  Cavour  et  I'Epopee  du 
Risorgimento.  Translated  from  the  Itab 

ian  by  Jean  Humbert.  Paris.  Payot.  1932.  24 
francs. — Panzini’s  Cavour  is  one  of  those 
books  that  are  a  sort  of  landmark  in  the  treat' 
ment  of  hi^ory.  The  author  has  Pressed  the 
human  side  of  the  great  maker  of  Italian  inde' 
pendence  as  revealed  in  the  mass  of  documents 
that  earlier  hi^orians  had  pain^kingly  cob 
ledted.  Panzini  has  diligently  used  such  works 
as  Abba  Luzio’s  I  carteggi  cavourriani,  1930, 
Luigi  Chiala’s  Lettere  edite  ed  inedite  di  Cavour, 
1882,  Bandi’sl  Mille,  Guerzoni’s  Vita  dt  Gari' 
baldi,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  the  hi^ot' 
ical  sedlion  of  the  Italian  army  La  campagna  di 
Garibaldi  nel  i860,  published  in  1928.  Cavour 
has  always  been  in  a  somewhat  equivocal 
light  owing  to  the  fadt  that  a  great  apo^le  of 
Italian  independence,  Mazzini,  and  a  gallant 


and  romantic  hero.  Garibaldi,  fought  him  with 
almo^  as  much  vehemence  as  they  fought 
Italy’s  enemies.  Panzini’s  contribution  to  a 
better  under^nding  of  Cavour  re^s  on  the 
fadt  that  the  Italian  ^tesman  is  presented 
here  as  a  radical  reformer.  His  was  a  pradtical 
revolutionary  method .  which  ^ood  in  vivid 
contra^  with  the  rash  and  romantic  revolu' 
tion  advocated  by  both  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi. 
Panzini  also  brings  out  the  fadt  that  Cavour 
repressed  the  revolutionary  adtivity  of  his  two 
opponents  only  when  necessary  and  favored 
it  when  it  seemed  wise.  Truly  significant  men 
are  seldom  readtionary.  They  are  forced  to 
modify  the  social  and  political  complex  of  their 
times  because  their  vision  requires  it  and  their 
energy  needs  adlion  as  an  outlet.  Cavour  saw, 
ju^t  as  Mazzini  saw,  the  end  of  adhocratic 
governments.  Unlike  Mazzini  he  did  not  know 
in  1831  what  form  the  new  democracy  would 
take  and  did  not  wish  to  venture  too  rashly 
into  unexplored  ground.  For  this  reason  pep 
haps  Mazzini  belongs  to  the  future,  but  Cavour 
was  the  man  who  through  cautious  and  short 
advances  was  able  to  bring  about  a  new  order 
both  in  the  economic  and  political  lifj  of  his 
country.  Less  dramatic  then  Emil  Ludwig’s 
romances  of  hihory,  Panzini’s  book  goes  more 
deeply  into  the  humanity  of  his  charadter, 
whose  vicissitudes  we  follow  as  if  he  were  our 
own  contemporary. — Domenico  Vittorini.  Uni' 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Georges  Roux.  La  legon  de  Cesar.  Paris. 

Stock.  1932. 15  francs. — A  careful  hudy, 

of  contemporary  intereh,  on  the  personality 
and  work  of  the  great  ancient  Didtator  and  of 
the  situation  in  hihory  that  made  him  possible. 
Mo^  intere^ing  and  simulating  are  those 
parts  in  which  parallels  are  drawn  with  today’s 
moving  scene:  why  Republic  passes  into 
Empire;  what  sort  of  didtator  arises  in  such  a 
moment  in  hiSory — Caesar  was  not  a  reac' 
tionary,  rather  was  his  a  “didtature  de  gau' 
che.”  Samples  of  the  book’s  many  telling 
phrases:  “Cesar  quitte  la  Gaule  apres  Alesia 
comme  Lyautey  le  Maroc  apres  I’affaire  du 
Rif”  (p.  120).  “Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  didtatures 
qu’il  faut  condamner,  ce  sont  les  regimes  qui 
conduisent  aux  didtatures”  (end  of  book). — 
Rogert  E.  Dengler.  State  College,  Pennsylva' 
nia. 

•  Comte  dc  Saint' Aulaire.  Richelieu.  Paris. 

Dunod.  1932. — The  events  of  the  life  of 

Richelieu,  together  with  specific  sugge^ions 
for  better  under^nding  their  significance. 
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provide  an  effective  background  for  the  broader 
interpretations  and  generalizations  of  the  lat- 
ter  portion  of  the  book.  By  arguments  usually 
vc’elhchosen  and  always  artistically  expressed, 
the  author  endeavors  to  answer  the  criticisms 
of  Richelieu  made  by  Belloc  and  others  and 
presents  a  Richelieu,  nationalistic  not  im' 
perialiStic,  who  by  analysis  and  tolerance  with' 
drew  religion  from  the  realm  of  the  ideal  and 
applied  it  to  politics,  who  gave  unity  and  a 
functioning  Christianity  to  France  and  the 
world,  and  who  prepared  France  for  the  long 
conflict  which  terminated  in  the  World  War. 
Interesting  narrative,  nice  discrimination  in 
argument,  effective  contrasts,  graceful  transi' 
tion,  and  skilful  use  of  words  and  flgures 
charm  the  reader  and  impress  him  with  the 
classic  beauty  of  Saint'Aulaire's  Style. — R. 
Tyson  Wycl^off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Pittsburg. 

•  J.  Segond.  La  vie  de  Spinora.  Paris.  Per- 
rin.  1933.  12  francs. — The  author  drama- 

tizes  the  personality  of  Spinoza  by  correlating 
the  trends  of  thought  which  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  philosopher  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  events  of  his  life.  It  proves  to  be  a  very 
effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  biography 
of  this  Jew  who  defied  his  own  people,  who 
faced  alone  a  hostile  w’orld,  who  fought  to  a 
standstill  the  human  passions  of  his  own  heart, 
all  on  account  of  his  love  for  the  freedom  of 
human  reason. 

Professor  Segond  lavishes  admiration  and 
affection  on  this  lonely  man.  in  whom  he 
discerns  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  a  Moses, 
the  kindliness  and  nobility  of  a  Christ.  In  this 
indirect  manner  the  author  succeeds  in  present¬ 
ing  more  of  Spinoza’s  philosophy  than  is  given 
in  an  article  even  of  a  large  size  encyclopedia. 
The  book  conspicuously  lacks  a  picture  of  the 
philosopher. — Jiathan  Altshiller  Court.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Roger  Vercel.  Du  Guesclin.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — Our  modern 

taste  for  biography  has  caused  many  figures  of 
the  past  to  be  recreated,  none  more  fascinating 
than  that  of  the  brave  captain  whose  exploits 
are  a  part  of  French  folklore,  the  soldier  who 
could  truly  say  that  to  help  pay  his  ransom  no 
woman  of  France  would  begrudge  spinning  a 
hank  of  thread,  and  who  was  considered 
“queer”  because  he  insisted  on  paying  his  men 
and  forbidding  them  to  rob  the  country  side. 

With  guSto  the  author  recounts  the  luSty 
boyhood  of  his  hero,  then  he  depicts  him  ma¬ 


ture  and  patient,  fighting  not  only  the  enemy 
but  the  folly  of  the  kings  whom  he  served; 
finally  there  is  the  tragic  final  period  when  old 
Du  Guesclin's  duty  demands  that  he  appear 
faithless. 

M.  Vercel’s  Style  is  supple  and  rich,  his 
enthusiasm  is  finely  tempered  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  irony,  as  in  the  description  of  the 
inimitable  scenes  where  the  Pope  who  wants 
to  get  rid  of  the  “Grandes  Compagnies”  is 
lavish  with  absolution  but  Stingy  with  money, 
and  where  Du  Guesclin  refuses  to  accept  the 
contributions  levied  on  the  burgesses  of  Avi¬ 
gnon,  insisting  that  they  must  come  from  the 
Papal  treasury. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Amities  Etrangcres.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — This  is  Henry 

Bordeaux’s  sixty-seventh  or  sixty-eighth  vol¬ 
ume.  In  wholesomeness  of  outlook,  he  compares 
favorably  with  our  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and 
was  sincerely  appreciated  by  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  In  smooth,  staycomb  technique,  he  Stands 
not  far  below  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton.  And  he 
was  a  Major  on  Petain’s  Staff  at  Verdun.  Three 
admirable  titles  to  his  seat  in  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy.  Nothing  against  him,  except  P.  J.  Tou- 
let’s  elementary  pun:  “Ce  Bordeaux  eSt  un 
Sauternes.”  A  series  of  views,  reviews,  inter¬ 
views,  letters  and  travel  notes:  only  one  ele¬ 
ment  in  common:  they  are  all  on  foreign  sub¬ 
jects.  And  all  friendly:  we  had  such  a  surfeit 
of  gall  that  Bordeaux’s  innocuous  camomile 
tea  is  not  unwelcome.  Intelligent  journalism; 
not  inspiring;  we  doubt  whether  it  would  get 
very  far  with  our  dailies  or  monthlies. — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Memoires  du  Marechal  Joffre(igiO'igi7). 
Paris.  Plon.  1932.  2  vols.  36  francs  each. — 

These  Memoirs,  inevitably,  are  a  plea  pro 
domo.  But  they  are  not  acrimonious;  a  fine 
expression  of  Joffre’s  massive  common  sense 
and  self-possession.  Joffre  treats  the  politicians 
— even  his  sworn  enemy  Clemenceau — his 
military  rivals  and  his  German  opponents  with 
the  same  quiet  aloofness. 

No  sensational  revelations.  Two  main 
theses:  the  initial  defeats  were  due  to  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  higher  command,  and  Joffre  at 
once  and  ruthlessly  cut  all  the  dead  timber; 
2:  the  long  ^lemate  of  1915-16  was  due  to 
lack  of  coordination  among  the  Allies,  in  spite 
of  Joffre’s  con^nt  plea  for  unity  of  action. 
His  retirement  caused  another  year  of  disa^rous 
chaos.  Success  came  in  1918,  when  his  formula 
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of  a  single  command  was  at  la^  adopted,  and 
with  his  lieutenant  Foch  at  the  head. 

Plausible,  not  fully  convincing.  But  an  able 
presentation  of  the  case.  These  Memoirs  in- 
crease  our  respect  for  Joffre.  His  calm  was  not 
bovine,  like  Redvers  Buller's  obstinacy.  His 
heaviness  did  not  preclude  shrewdness. 

The  Memoirs  are  not  literature;  but  they 
read  well.  It  was  said  that  Joffre's  one  title  to 
the  Academy  was  that  he  had  refrained  from 
publishing:  he  should  have  filled  Conrart's 
chair,  -  Conrart,  famed  for  prudent  silence. 
Still,  Joffre  can  write.  The  diary  of  the  fir^ 
few  days  of  the  war  ^ftands  out  with  dramatic 
power. 

Not  the  whole  truth ;  we  want  to  hear  what 
Lanrezac,  Sarrail  and  especially  Gallieni,  have 
to  siiy.  But  a  document  not  to  be  overlooked. 
—Albert  Gu^'rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Commandant  Ladoux.  Les  Chasseurs  d  Es' 
pions.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs'Ely' 

sees.  1Q32.  7.50  francs. — Are  there  gho^ 
writers  in  France?  If  not,  this  former  chief  of 
the  French  Secret  Service  during  the  World 
War  writes  better  than  mo^t  of  our  police 
officials  as  he  tells  how,  faced  by  an  efficient 
German  spy  system,  he  had  to  develop  one  for 
his  own  country  in  spite  of  French  parsimony 
and  the  inertia  and  routine  of  French  bureau- 
cracy.  But  so  efficient  was  the  resultant  contre- 
espionnage  bureau  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  fought  the  Miniver  of  War  for  its 
control. 

Chapters  on  cryptograms,  sympathetic  inks, 
sidelights  on  the  shifting  allegiance  of  Alfonso 
XIII  and  the  Spanish  people,  and  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  telling  the  truth  about  Mata-Hari's  capture 
by  Ladoux,  round  out  the  ^ory  of  this  French 
Censor  Bureau  head  who  built  up  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  brought  before  the  firing  squad  more 
than  250  enemy  agents. — W.  K.  J. 

•  General  Mordacq.  Clemenceau  au  Soir  de 
sa  Vie,  1920-1929.  Vol.  I.  Paris.  Plon. 

1933.  15  francs. — The  fifth  volume  devoted 
by  Gen.  Mordacq  to  his  chief.  Clemenceau  in 
defeat  and  retirement  was,  not  soured  by  any 
means,  but  bitterly  disgusted  with  eternal 
foes  and  former  friends.  Clemenceau  defends 
the  Versailles  settlement  again:^t  Poincare  and 
Foch,  who  wanted  a  peace  with  sharper  teeth; 
and  blames  Deschdnel,  Millerand.  Poincare 
himself,  for  not  making  better  use  of  whatever 
teeth  Versailles  had  provided.  “Notre  regie 
e^  d’un  mot:  ‘Ni  etre  domine,  ni  dominer.’ 
Une  paix  d'equite  pour  tout  le  monde.  A  Ver- 
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sailles,  nous  avons  fait  plier  le  genou  a  PAlle- 
magne.  Comment  lui  a-t-on  permis  de  Tou- 
blier^”  Evidently  old  Father  Vieftory  could  not 
underhand  the  Wilsonian  concept  of  a  peace 
not  based  on  vicitory.  Neither  the  Tiger  nor  his 
biographer  can  see  any  contradiction  in  those 
few  words.  The  General’s  ideas  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  are  on  a  level  with  the  average 
American  journaliift’s  knowledge  of  French 
affairs:  “Certains  consideraient  M.  Wilson 
comme  perdu;  la  paralysie  faisait  de  jour  en 
jour  des  progres  sensibles.  II  avait  done  fallu 
le  remplacer  comme  President  de  la  Grande 
Republique  et.  le  4  Mars,  M.  Harding  avait 
ete  clu  ix  sa  place.” 

There  are  two  or  three  anecdotes  in  the  book 
(fair  to  middling)  a  few  sharp  judgments  on 
contemporaries;  nothing  sub^antial  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  Clemenceau  or  his  time. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Vicomte  Eugene  Melchior  de  Vogue. 
Journal:  Paris,  Saint'Petersbourg  1877- 

1885.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  iS  francs. — Vogiie 
was  a  great  man  in  the  highly  respectable 
circle  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  its 
annex  the  Academie  Fran^aise.  The  re^  of 
the  world  failed  to  take  his  policies,  his  criti¬ 
cism  or  his  novels  very  seriously.  Even  in  a 
rough  private  diary,  he  writes  with  the  unim¬ 
peachable  idealism  and  academic  eloquence  that 
he  was  to  display  in  Jean  d'Agreve.  But  he  did 
go  to  Russia,  with  the  French  Embassy;  mar¬ 
ried  a  Russian  girl;  and  played  some  part  in 
popularizing  the  Russian  novel  in  France  (Tur- 
guenev,  at  any  rate,  was  well  known  before, 
and  Merimee  had  kept  in  pretty  close  touch 
with  the  Russia  of  his  days).  Intere^ing  sketches 
of  Petersburg  life  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II;  incredible  that  such  a  regime 
could  survive  nearly  half  a  century.  Occasional 
sketches  of  French  politicians,  particularly 
Gambetta,  by  whom  Vogiie  was  pretty  nearly 
conquered.  Easy  and  pleasant;  profitable  also, 
at  leaA  not  negligible. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Jean  Ajalbert.  Auvergne.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1932.  15  francs. — Stridly  speaking 

this  volume  may  be  called  a  reprint.  The  au¬ 
thor,  under  the  title  Auvergne,  has  reca^  his 
works:  L' Auvergne,  the  Veillees  d' Auvergne, 
Au  Coeur  de  I’ Auvergne,  and  a  number  of  other 
studies  which  have  classed  him  as  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  regional  movement  in  literature  of 
the  la^  fifty  years.  Numerous  correeftions  of 
form  and  ^tyle,  valuable  additions  and  a  clever 
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rearrangement  of  the  matter  concur  in  giving 
the  volume  an  organic  unity. 

Auvergne  is  an  ancient  province  of  France. 
The  author  retraces  its  hi^ory  from  the  Roman 
conquer—  the  wars  of  Caesar's  legions  with 
the  Gauls  and  Vercingetorix — down  to  Pepin 
the  Short,  the  Normans,  the  fir^  Crusade,  the 
English  invasion,  the  Huguenots,  and  so  on, 
to  the  present  time.  He  describes  the  natU' 
ral  beauties  of  the  land,  embellished  by  cas' 
cades,  lakes,  picturesque  landscapes  and  vine- 
yards,  which  produce  excellent  wines.  He 
records  the  mo^t  popular  folk  songs,  and 
praises  the  renowned  hospitality  of  the  labor' 
ious  and  ^urdy  people  of  Auvergne. — Mi' 
chele  RcnzuIIi.  Temple  University. 

•  Paule  Henry 'Bordeaux.  FantSmes  d'E- 
cosse.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — A 
refreshing  departure  from  the  conventional 
flora'and'fauna  type  of  travel'book,  this  is  a 
brave,  and  in  the  main  successful,  attempt  to 
recapture,  wherever  beside  wind'tossed  loch  or 
crumbling  ca^le  wall  it  ^ill  may  linger,  the 
Scotland  of  ye^eryear. 

Certainly  it  does  not  fail  for  lack  of  atmo' 
sphere.  Mile.  Henry'Bordeaux  knows  her 
Walter  Scott  and  her  Robert  Burns,  as  well  as 
her  HiStoire  d'Ecosse,  and  scarcely  a  point  in 
her  itinerary  is  without  its  literary  or  hi^r' 
ical  association.  Her  weaknesses  are  rather 
those  of  treatment  and  approach.  She  has  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  gallicize  and  to  sen' 
timentalize  almo^  everything  she  touches. 
Thus  the  mutual  anglophobia  of  France  and 
Scotland  is  exalted  into  an  intimate  spiritual 
kinship,  and  the  figures  whom  Mile.  Henry' 
Bordeaux  finds  mo^  “sympathiques”  in  Scot' 
tish  hi^ory  are  those  who  were  either  bom 
or  bred  in  sunny  France.  Similarly,  sentimental 
potentialities  seem  to  have  determined  her  very 
choice  of  “phantoms.”  From  Bonnie  Charlie 
to  Scott  himself  they  are  all  the  heroes  of  loA 
but  noble  causes. 

And  yet  the  result  is  not  unpleasant.  Mo^ 
of  us  have  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  underdog, 
and  Mile.  Henry'Bordeaux’s  unque^ioned 
powers  of  evocation  do  much  to  offset  her 
somewhat  too  romantic  point  of  view. — Lewis 
M.  Morton.  State  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Claude  Farrere.  L' Atlantique  en  Rond. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1932.  12  francs. — An 
account  of  a  voyage  round  the  Atlantic  with 
a  survey  of  the  various  countries  visited.  In' 
tere^ing  information  about  the  climate,  seen' 
ery,  manners  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  etc.;  original. 


pidturesque  impressions  of  the  great  traveller 
and  the  late  naval  officer  who  is  Claude  Far' 
rere.  Much  que^ion  as  to  the  opinions  of  the 
author  about  some  international  and  colonial 
question  s. — Henry  Lauresne.  Carcassonne, 
France. 

•  Albert  Finet.  Au  Pays  de  la  Bible.  Paris. 

Societe  Commerciale  d'^ition  et  de  Li' 

brairie.  1932.  15  francs. — The  author  of  this 
little  volume  lived  for  some  time  in  Pale^ine, 
and  he  records  his  memories  of  the  ^y,  unam' 
bitiously  but  pleasantly,  without  the  excessive 
sentimentalizing  which  makes  many  books  on 
the  Holy  Land  difficult  reading.  Finet  is  no 
Loti  and  no  Tharaud,  nor  is  there  any  informa' 
tion  in  his  book  which  is  not  easily  accessible 
elsewhere.  But  it  leaves  a  very  pleasant  im' 
pression,  especially  the  longish  chapter  on  Le 
Triple  de  la  Mer  Morte. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Rene  Gaell.  Le  Coeur  de  Lourdes.  Paris. 

Librairie  Bloud  et  Gay.  1932. 15  francs. — 

An  excellent  personally  conducted  tour  to 
Lourdes.  The  author,  himself  actively  in' 
tere^ed  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  community, 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  nurses,  the  prie^s, 
the  ^retcher-bearers  and  to  many  of  the  pa' 
tients.  Certain  of  the  latter  have  not  found  the 
physical  healing  that  they  prayed  for  but  have 
found  a  new  philosophy  of  life  which  enables 
them  to  bear  their  infirmities  with  fortitude. 
A  work  of  religious  propaganda  notable  for  its 
enthusiasm  and  sincerity. — Donald  L.  King. 
Miami  University. 

•  Daniel  Halevy.  Pays  Parisiens.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1932. 15  francs. — This  attradtive 

little  volume  was  published,  the  firA  time, 
some  three  years  ago.  The  present  reprint  is 
a  revised  and  an  enlarged  edition.  And  it  has 
certainly  gained  by  the  process.  The  author, 
who  is  a  Parisian,  undertakes  to  disprove  the 
belief  of  the  provincials  that  a  metropolitan 
city,  like  Paris,  lacks  the  charms  of  the  peace' 
fill  life  of  a  country  town.  In  forceful  and  color' 
ful  fashion  he  brings  out  the  beauties  and  the 
attradtions  of  the  intimate  life  of  the  greater 
French  city.  He  recalls  his  childhood  days  and 
his  youth  filled  with  unforgettable  memories. 
He  paints  a  very  charming  and  vivid  portrait 
of  Mallarme — the  author’s  schoohmaAer — 
and  of  Marcel  Proust,  his  fellow  pupil.  Little 
by  little  the  narrative  brings  us  to  the  world' 
war  and  to  the  vidlorious  peace,  where  it  ends. 
— Michele  RcnzuIIi.  Temple  University. 
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•  Emile  Schreiber.  Rome  apres  Moscou.  Pa- 
ris.  Plon.  1932.  12  francs. — When  the 

French  do  go  abroad,  they  make  excellent 
observers  of  events  and  trends.  The  title  of 
M.  Schreiber's  book  is  based  upon  the  hA  that 
after  completing  a  sojourn  in  Moscow,  he  went 
to  Fascia  Italy.  His  tone  is  courteous,  sympa¬ 
thetic  but  withal  skeptical.  Perhaps  the  mo^ 
intere^ing  passages  in  the  volume  are  inter¬ 
views  with  Mussolini  and  Pius  XI.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  author  is  concerned  with 
e^imating  the  effects  of  Fascia  policy  and  with 
outlining  the  social  and  induArial  experience 
of  recent  years.  Like  many  another  observer, 
he  has  been  ^ruck  by  the  fedt  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  claiming  absolute  authority  in  some 
6elds  permits  a  great  deal  of  liberty  in  others. 
There  are  also  some  intereAing  comments  on 
the  military  policy  of  Mussolini.  The  book  is 
not  profound  or  philosophic  but  is  written  by 
a  newspaper-man  endowed  with  common 
sense. — George  7^.  ShuAer.  Editor  The  Com' 
monweal.  New  York  City. 

•  Marquise  de  Circe.  Le  Livre  des  Sorcih-es. 
Paris.  Librairie  populaire  et  modeme. — 

This  is  a  popular  and  very  poor  representation 
or  rather  compilation  of  traditional  and  hi^or- 
ical  data  with  regard  to  the  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft  and  demonology.  It  brings  together  many 
super^itions  current  in  medieval  and,  among 
country  folk,  even  in  modern  times  regarding 
the  powers  of  the  witch.  It  deals  with  the 
devil'padl,  the  Witches’  Sabbath  and  the  search 
for  treasures.  We  learn  about  magic  spells, 
potions  and  the  magic  wand.  We  also  find  in 
this  book  the  symbolism  of  bird  and  bea^,  fish 
and  fowl,  metals  and  precious  ^ones.  The 
book  also  li^s  incidentally  many  of  the  names 
by  which  the  demons  are  known  and  the 
shapes  in  which  they  present  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  mortals  from  the  red  dragon  to  the 
black  cock.  The  laA  chapter  li^s  many  wiz¬ 
ards  and  witches  known  to  hi^ory. — M.  R. 

•  Femmes  pythagoriciennes.  Fragments  et 
lettres.  Tradudtion  nouvelle  avec  prole- 

gomenes  et  notes  par  Mario  Meunier.  Paris. 
L’Artisan  du  Livre.  1932. — Mario  Meunier, 
the  erudite  student  of  the  Greek  world  and 
Greek  thought,  has  here  gathered  some  frag¬ 
ments  and  letters  from  five  of  the  female  disci¬ 
ples  of  Pythagoras.  The  long  introduc^tion 
makes  this  booklet  valuable  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  for  the  ^udent,  since  it  gives 
an  expose  of  the  dodtrine  of  Pythagoras  espe¬ 


cially  as  regards  his  attitude  towards  women. 
— Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  Magre.  La  Mort  et  La  Vie  Fu' 
ture.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1932.  12  francs. — 

“I  aspire  to  make  men  happy  by  comprehend¬ 
ing  death,”  says  the  author  of  this  vague  and 
cloudy  volume  of  speculations.  He  admits  that 
he  has  no  proofs  to  offer,  nothing,  indeed,  ex' 
cept  the  “te^imony  of  a  sincere  man,”  who 
seems  himself  to  have  become  the  prey  of  what 
usually  goes  by  the  name  of  morbidity.  In  the 
course  of  his  book  he  summarizes  the  attitudes 
of  various  religions  and  their  founders  toward 
death  and  immortality,  concluding  that  there 
has  been  “a  fundamental  opposition  between 
the  teachings  of  the  sages  and  religious  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  beliefs  of  the  majority  of  their 
followers.”  The  leaders  have  shown  life 
on  earth  as  a  miserable  sojourn  from  which 
death  is  a  desirable  release,  while  the  men  in 
the  ^reet  have  regarded  mortal  exigence  as 
an  end,  and  death  as  something  redoubtable. 
M.  Magre  takes  his  ^and  with  the  former, 
and  hints  darkly  at  all  sorts  of  sublimations 
of  sexual  desire  which  may  be  retained  by 
souls  which  become  sufficiently  elevated.  He 
dwells  extensively  on  the  complications  of  his 
theory  of  a  separate  invisible  wraith-soul  as 
applied  to  suicide,  cremation,  successive  in¬ 
carnations,  and  “the  means  of  discerning  one’s 
paA  lives  by  the  contour  of  one’s  shadow.”  A 
chapter  describes  his  pre-vision  of  his  own 
death,  and  another  that  of  a  catastrophe  in- 
involving  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  type  of  reader  whom  this  book 
would  make  happy,  yet  thousands  have  bought 
it. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  New  York. 

•  Carlo  Suares.  Krishnamurti.  Paris.  Ady- 
ar.  1932.  12  francs. — This  book  on  the 

Hindu  theosophi^  is  written  by  an  enthusi- 
aAic  admirer.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  sys¬ 
tematic,  critical,  or  biographical;  it  is  a  sug- 
geAive  presentation  of  the  central  point  of 
Krishnamurti’s  teachings.  The  spirit  is  decid¬ 
edly  Ea^ern  in  its  emphasis  on  overcoming 
the  Ego  as  a  pre-humane  ^ge  of  develop¬ 
ment.  This  idea  coincides  with  less  radical 
Occidental  attempts  to  de^roy  the  central 
position  of  the  Ego  and  to  replace  it  by  some¬ 
thing  more  inclusive. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Smith  College. 

•  Alfred  Poizat.  Le  Miracle  Juif.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — Judaism 
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gave  birth  to  Chri^ianity,  then  recoiled  in 
horror.  Because  Chri^ianity  contained  the 
propulsive  force  which  it  lacked,  the  parent 
religion  has  become  archaic.  Today  the  faithful 
of  Judaism  profess  belief  in  the  ancient  ritual 
and  forms,  but  in  reality  they  are  very  near 
Chriistianity.  The  fundamental  need  of  the 
world  is  a  reconciliation  betw’een  these  two 
great  religious  groups.  Judaism  has  not  lo^t 
its  role;  what  it  needs  is  to  take  ^ock  and 
adopt  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  at' 
titude:  “Le  Judaisme  ne  peut  reprendrc  la 
tete  du  mouvement  qu'en  reabsorbant  le 
Chri^ianisme,  en  recon^ituant  ainsi  le  Ju' 
deo<i;hri^ianisme.  .  .”  (p.  308).  The  major 
portion  of  the  book  is  a  recital  of  Jewish 
hi^ory  from  Genesis  through  the  prophets. 
Its  thesis  is  simply  this:  it  is  time  for  Ju' 
daism  to  recognize  in  Christianity  its  poster' 
ity,  and  it  is  time  for  Christianity  to  realize 
that  it  is  inextricably  bound  to  Judaism  by 
a  destiny  which  is  not  yet  accomplished. — 
I.  W  Brocl{.  Emory  University. 

•  A.  Vincent.  Le  Judaisme.  Paris.  Bloud 
Gay.  1932. — This  learned  yet  condensed 
Study  of  the  Hebrew  people  since  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  forty'fourth  volume  to  appear 
in  the  Catholic  Library  of  religious  Know!' 
edge,  and  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  Catholic 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Stras' 
bourg.  The  book  begins  as  if  it  were  going  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  Jews,  but  it  soon 
becomes  an  exposition  of  the  chief  rites  and 
tenets  of  modern  orthodox  Judaism.  These  are 
outlined  with  commendable  freedom  from 
polemical  criticism.  But  the  author  gives  little 
hint  of  the  vaSt  differences  of  opinion  which 
have  arisen  in  modern  Hebrew  theological  dis' 
cussion.  There  is  some  justice  in  the  author’s 
contention  that  it  was  the  minute  prescrip' 
tions  of  orthodox  Judaism  which  made  the 
Ghetto  inevitable.  Only  at  the  close  of  his 
book  does  the  author  permit  himself  to  lament 
the  blindness  which  prevents  the  conversion 
of  Israel  to  Rome.  The  Old  Testament  remains 
common  to  both  religions,  but  Hebrews  persist 
in  giving  it  a  purely  ethnic  and  nationalistic 
inerpretation,  instead  of  a  universal  one.  This 
book  forms  a  compact  manual  of  orthodox 
dodirine  as  seen  by  a  theologian  of  another 
feith,  but  it  hardly  conveys  a  pidaire  of  the 
adual  religious  life  and  pradices  of  millions  of 
the  Jewish  people  today. — Harold  A.  Larra' 
bee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


•  Pierre  Bourguet.  Le  Visage  de  Jesus.  Pa' 

ris.  Editions  “Je  Sers.”  1932.  15  francs. 
— An  unpretentious  but  useful  short  summary 
of  a  subjed  on  which  too  much  and  too  little 
has  been  written.  The  author  admits  that  he 
can  throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  how  the 
historical  Jesus  looked  (there  are  Still  those 
who  are  more  ambitious)  and  concerns  himself 
entirely  with  how  the  artists  have  represented 
him.  He  considers  for  the  moSt  part  only  those 
artists  who  were  aduated  by  a  profound 
religious  faith,  like  Fra  Angelico,  Albrecht 
Diirer,  and  most  enthusiastically  of  all,  Rem' 
brandt — and  has  little  to  say  of  the  Raphaels 
and  Peruginos  who  were  great  artists  but  not 
great  Christians.  The  work  of  a  French 
Protestant,  the  book  is  one  of  a  number  tvhose 
recent  appearance  indicates  that  the  Protestant 
denominations  are  awakening  to  the  conscious' 
ness  of  a  great  denominational  lack.  Music, 
says,  Luther,  Stands  next  to  Theology.  Her 
sister  arts  are  certainly  quite  as  necessary  to 
worship. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Georges  M^utis.  L'Ame  Hellenique,  d'a' 
pres  les  vases  grecs.  Paris.  L’Artisan  du 

Livre.  1932. — The  material  of  this  book  was 
first  presented  as  a  series  of  ledures  given  at 
the  University  of  Neuchatel,  at  which  M. 
Meautis  is  a  professor,  and  repeated  at  Geneva 
and  Strasbourg.  The  author  makes  an  at' 
tentive  comparison  between  the  paintings  on 
vases  and  the  literary  tradition  of  the  Greeks, 
and  leads  the  reader  to  an  understanding  of  the 
real  significance  to  the  ancients  of  an  Ajax,  a 
Hercules,  a  Dionysos,  as  well  as  to  an  apprecia' 
tion  of  the  reasons  for  the  prediledion  of 
painters  for  certain  myths. 

Of  especial  interest  are  his  comments  on  the 
principles  of  composition,  such  as  decentral' 
ization,  and  harmony,  rather  than  symmetry, 
developed  by  the  Greeks. 

The  greatest  Stimulus  of  the  book,  however, 
may  be  found  in  its  lively  penetration  of  the 
soul  of  the  Greek  race.  The  recital  of  a  myth  is 
of  little  value  without  an  explanation  of  the 
importance  given  it  by  those  who  created  it. 
Then  it  finds  a  dynamic  value,  well  appreciated 
by  the  author. 

M.  Meautis’  research  is  detailed  and  care' 
ful;  his  opinions  original.  The  text  is  accom' 
panied  by  45  illuStratiorxs  of  Greek  vases,  well 
chosen  and  in  some  cases  reproduced  for  the 
first  time. — Louise  Groseclose.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 
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•  Hayford  Pierce  et  Royall  Tyler.  L'Art 
byzantin.  Paris.  Librairie  de  France.  1931. 

—  Only  two  hundred  years  of  art  are  here 
considered,  beginning  about  the  year  300. 
Much  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  200  plates  with  which  the 
book  is  illuArated,  and  which  bear  out  the 
epithet  of  “imperial  and  grandiose”  by  which 
Byzantine  art  is  qualified  in  the  rather  brief 
introdudlion,  as  the  authors  assert  it  found 
its  chief  source  in  the  court  of  Con^antinople. 
They  also  believe  that  early  Chri^ian  art, 
though  sometimes  bordering  on  Byzantine  art, 
really  had  no  connedtion  with  it. 

The  form  of  the  volume  sugge^s  that  one  or 
more  additional  volumes  may  be  expedted. — 
H.  F. 

•  G.  de  S^aint'Foix.  Les  Symphonies  de  Mo¬ 
zart — Etude  et  Analyse.  Paris.  Mellottee. 

20  francs. — An  attractive  little  volume  by  the 
eminent  French  musicologi^,  which  gives 
food  for  reflection  on  the  process  by  which  the 
language  of  one  age  loses  its  force  through  the 
greater  emphasis  and  contra^  in  the  languages 
of  the  ages  that  follow.  Saint-Foix’s  emphasis 
throughout  is  on  the  heroic,  the  romantic  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  Mozart,  which  we,  with 
ears  jaded  by  the  more  violent  rhetoric  of  the 
intervening  nineteenth  century,  mu^  often 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  hear.  The  use  of 
Saint-Foix’s  work  as  a  reference  handbook  is 
unfortunately  limited  by  its  lack  of  any  sort 
of  index. — Arthur  Mendel.  New  York  City. 

•  L’Abbe  Louis  Bethleem.  Ronuins  d  lire' 
et  Romans  d  proscrire.  Paris.  Editions  de 

la  Revue  des  Ledtures  1932.  15  francs. — The 
Abbe’s  manual  of  wholesome  and  unwhole¬ 
some  fidlion  has  gone  into  its  eleventh  edition, 
and  well  into  its  second  hundred  thousand. 
Amen,  say  we  to  almo^  every  paragrapph,  al¬ 
though  we  are  not  of  his  confession.  When  he 
ca^igates  gentlemanly  pornographers  like  Mar¬ 
cel  Prevo^,  we  are  with  him  heart  and  soul; 
and  when  he  judges  much  finer  spirits,  and 
finds  in  Andre  Gide  much  of  “perversite 
consciente,”  of  “froide  corruption,”  in  Ana- 
tole  France  a  dangerous  “ironie  perfide”,  we 
mu^  regretfully  agree  with  him.  Only  now 
and  then  does  it  seem  that  his  Catholic  bias 
renders  him  unju^.  It  is  not  fair  to  dismiss  the 
adlivity  of  the  mo^  generous  and  heroic 
Frenchman  of  his  generation  with  the  dry 
phrase:  “Apres  avoir  pris  une  part  conside¬ 
rable  a  I’affaire  Dreyfus;”  but  for  the  mo^ 
part  the  work,  although  it  quotes  often  and 
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admiringly  from  that  magnificently  unfair  and 
intolerant  apo^le  Louis  Veuillot,  is  itself  nei¬ 
ther  unfoir  nor  intolerant.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  logic  of  a  procedure  which  condemns 
Rousseau  out  of  the  mouth  of  Voltaire,  Vol¬ 
taire  through  a  quotation  from  Vidlor  Hugo, 
and  disposes  of  the  writings  of  Hugo  as  “fata- 
li^es,  malsains  et  subversives,”  although  we  do 
remember  reading  in  our  early  youth  of  a  gal¬ 
lant  champion  who  put  a  band  of  robbers  to 
flight  by  using  one  of  their  number  as  a  club. 
But  the  book  is  diredted  especially  again^ 
lasciviousness,  and  here  it  deserves  our  heart¬ 
ier  support.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  it 
has  increased  in  size,  and  that  it  has  sold  exten¬ 
sively.  Recent  editions  cover  the  entire  period 
from  1500  to  1932,  and  handle  authors  from 
other  countries  than  France. — R.  T.  H. 

•  J.  Calvet.  Polyewfle  de  Corneille,  etude  et 
analyse.  Paris.  Mellottee.  20  francs. — 
Rene  Doumic  is  the  diredtor  of  two  series  of 
critical  volumes  united  under  the  title  Les 
Chef S'd' oeuvre  de  la  litterature  expliques  and 
this  volume  by  Abbe  Calvet  of  the  Inritut 
Catholique  belongs  there.  M.  Doumic  has 
seledted  the  Cid  and  Polyeudle  as  the  two 
moT  significant  works  of  Corneille,  while 
Racine  is  represented  by  only  one,  Andro' 
maque.  Abbe  Calvet  is  a  critic  of  ability.  In 
the  course  of  this  rudy  of  Polyeudte  he  sketches 
for  us  the  evolution  of  the  sacred  drama  from 
the  Middle  Ages  till  the  present  day;  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  book  the  author  shows  him¬ 
self  fair  and  generous  towards  those  of  other 
faith.  The  analysis  of  the  inspiration  and 
development  of  Polyeudte  is  quite  stirring.  The 
reader  feels  that  the  critic  has  based  his  ob¬ 
servations  chiefly  upon  personal  reflection  and 
^udy  and  that  he  has  made  a  genuine  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  criticism  of  Corneille.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  re^ridled  nature  of  its  title  the 
bcx)k  is  not  apt  to  attract  the  general  reader, 
but  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages  will  probably 
cause  him  to  change  his  mind.  The  printing 
could  have  been  improved. — Urban  T.  Holmes. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Yves  Chatelain.  Luc  Durtain  et  son  Oeu' 
vre.  Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives.  1933. 
12  francs. — Luc  Durtain  (Dr.  Andre  Nepveu) 
was  born  in  1881.  He  is  one  of  the  “Cosmo¬ 
politan”  French  writers  of  the  day.  Their  tribe 
has  increased  rapidly  since  the  great  Victory 
of  1918,  and  their  books  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  These  writers  spend  several 
weeks  of  every  year  in  traveling  through  one  or 
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another  of  the  backward  regions  of  the  world, 
and  return  with  a  comprehensive  account  of 
such  evidences  of  civilization  as  they  have 
found.  The  regions  that  have  been  lately 
audied  in  this  way  include  Africa,  Asia,  Poly' 
nesia  and  America,  as  well  as  Italy,  Russia  and 
Germany.  French  readers  are  thus  assured  a 
plentiful  supply  of  useful  information  about 
“hoi  barbaroi.”  In  the  present  work,  for  in' 
^nce,  they  learn  (Page  84)  that  “every  Amer' 
ican  is  convinced  that  he  knows  everything, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  mis' 
taken." 

M.  Chatelain  thinks  that  Durtain  is  rather 
better  at  this  sort  of  thing  than  any  living 
Frenchman,  even  Georges  Duhamel. — Paul  C. 
Snodgress.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  Charles  du  Bos.  Approximations.  Deuxic' 
me  Serie.  Paris.  Corr&i.  1932.  13.50 

francs. — This  second  colledtion  contains  criti' 
cal  essays  dating  for  the  mo^  part  from  the 
years  1922-25  (the  6fth  collection,  concerned 
mo^ly  with  Goethe,  appeared  in  May,  1932). 
The  essays  show  the  greater  diversity  in 
length  and  subject  matter,  ranging  over  both 
French  and  English  literature  old  and  modem 
and  dealing  with  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Pascal,  Shelley,  Browning,  the  contemporaries 
Strachey,  Valery,  Mauriac,  Jaloux,  Schlum- 
berger,  Prou^,  and  a  number  of  others.  The 
laA  seven  essays  are  devoted  to  Maurois  (to 
whom  this  volume  is  dedicated)  and  to  Jacques 
Riviere;  these  are  among  the  be^  in  the  collec- 
tion.  Worthy  of  special  mention  is  also  “Fran- 
9ois  Fosca  critique  d’art,  et  quelques  remarques 
sur  Degas.” — Harold  S.  Jantz.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

•  Theophile  Gautier  Poesies  completes.  Pu- 
bliees  par  Rene  Jasinski.  Paris.  Firmin' 

Didot.  1932.  3  vols.  15  francs  each  volume. — 
These  volumes  fill  the  long  felt  need  for  an 
authoritative  and  definitive  edition  of  the 
poetical  works  of  Theophile  Gautier.  They 
contain  the  poems  collecfted  and  published  by 
the  author  himself  as  early  as  1845,  the  Emaux 
et  Camees,  the  poems  published  by  the  author 
himself  in  the  later  pericxl  of  his  literary  career, 
the  po^humous  poems,  partly  already  printed 
in  various  periodicals  and  partly  wholly  new 
to  the  reading  public,  and  finally  the  licentious 
lines  generally  not  included  in  the  selected  or 
collecfted  editions  of  Gautier's  poems.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  edition  has  omitted  the  poetical 
dramas  and  the  poems  scattered  in  Gautier’s 
narrative  works,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 


beA  be  appreciated  in  their  context.  Needless 
to  add  that  the  editor  ignores  the  verses  which 
Gautier  is  said  to  have  written  for  Balzac’s 
novels.  The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically 
and,  whenever  possible,  also  grouped  sy^te- 
matically  according  to  the  occasion  which 
railed  them  forth  or  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

The  text  is  preceded  by  a  long  introdueflion, 
containing  a  hi^ory  of  the  various  editions  of 
Gautier’s  poetical  writings  (i-xvi),  and  by 
critical  comments  (xvii'cxlviii),  giving  the 
characfleri^ics  of  the  various  volumes  of  poetry 
published  by  the  author  himself  and  devel- 
oping  the  hi^ory  and  individuality  of  each 
poem  and  the  excasion  for  its  composition  and 
publication.  The  editor  touches  but  slightly 
on  the  sources  of  the  poems,  not  wishing  to 
repeat  what  he  has  already  ^ted  in  his  His' 
wire  des  oeuvres  de  Theophile  Gautier. 

M.  Rene  Jasinski  is  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing  authority  on  Theophile  Gautier,  and  the 
publishers  did  well  in  entrusting  to  him  the 
present  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  this 
author.  Both  publishers  and  editor  should  be 
congratulated  on  their  effort  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  cultured  public  a  colledled 
critical  edition  of  that  part  of  Gautier’s  work 
which  has  long  been  an  objedt  of  negledt  and 
even  contempt. — Maximilian  Rudwin.  Uni' 
versity  of  Wyoming. 

•  Bernard  d’Harcourt.  Maurice  de  Guerin 
et  le  Poeme  en  Prose.  Paris.  “Les  Belles 
Lettres.”  1931.  25  francs. — Interest  in  Mau- 
rice  de  Guerin,  that  rather  obscure  young  poet 
of  the  Romantic  era,  has  recently  received 
considerable  Stimulus  through  the  publication 
of  two  excellent  Studies,  one,  Maurice  de  Gui' 
rin,  Essai  de  biographie  psychologique,  by  E. 
Decahors;  the  other,  Maurice  de  Guerin  et  le 
Poeme  en  Prose,  by  Bernard  d’FIarcourt.  If 
one  is  tempted  to  question  the  importance  of 
such  Studies,  it  muSt  be  remembered  that  a 
flattering  notice  of  George  Sand  first  centered 
attention  on  the  poet’s  work;  and  shortly 
afterward  Sairte-Beuve  wrote  of  Le  Centaure: 
“.  .  .  (poeme)  ou  se  declarait  du  premier  coup 
un  maitre.” 

M.  d’Harcourt’s  Study  confines  itself  in  the 
main  to  investigation  of  the  genesis  and  art  of 
Guerin’s  two  prose  poems,  Le  Centaure  and 
La  Bacchanu.  The  extent  of  his  researches 
concerning  Guerin’s  indebtedness  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  d’Aurevilly,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre 
and  others  is  evident  He  devotes  much  space 
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to  a  minute  examination  of  th**  author's  life, 
particularly  from  a  psychologica.  point  of  view, 
his  Judies  and  friendships;  indeed  to  every' 
thing  that  he  feels  might  have  occasioned  or 
colored  these  two  singular  produeftions. 

The  conclusions  may  at  times  seem  some' 
what  subjedtive,  but  the  author  has  supplied 
the  necessary  critical  apparatus  for  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive  art 
of  Guerin.  The  book  comes  as  a  welcome  com' 
plement  to  the  previous  work  on  the  same 
subjedl  by  Erne^  Zyromski. — Gifford  P.  Or' 
wen.  Cornell  University. 

•  Edmond  L’Hommede.  Le  Secret  de  Shal^e' 
speare.  Les  Sonnets.  Paris.  Didier.  1932. 
15  francs. — In  an  introdudtion  of  some  6fty 
pages  M.  L’Hommede  rejedts  previously  sug' 
ge^ed  interpretations  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets 
and  then  sets  forth  his  own.  A  translation  of 
the  Sonnets,  which  are  arranged  in  new  order, 
follows,  with  headings  and  a  few  notes  in 
accord  with  this  interpretation. 

Briefly,  M.  L’Hommede  holds  that  the  Son' 
nets  chiefly  concern  the  unfortunate  second 
Earl  of  Essex.  Shakespeare,  he  thinks,  was  a 
protege  of  Essex,  whi  requeued  him  to  write 
certain  poems  to  further  the  Earl’s  plans  for 
his  secret  marriage.  Meanwhile  Shakespeare, 
himself,  according  to  M.  L’Hommede,  was 
enjoying  an  affair  with  the  si^er  of  Essex, 
Lady  Rich,  Sidney’s  Stella.  When  reports  of 
this  situation  reached  Essex  through  rival 
poets,  probably  Marlowe  and  Greene,  the  Earl 
was  grieved,  not  on  moral  grounds,  but  because 
of  Shakespeare’s  inferior  birth.  In  time,  how' 
ever,  came  reconciliation.  Then  the  poet  fell 
in  love  with  a  Dark  Lady.  In  her  affedtions 
Essex  later  supplanted  Shakespeare  and  thus 
de^royed  the  friendship  of  his  er^while  pro' 
tege.  The  final  sonnet  (No.  107)  was  composed 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  which  event 
reference  is  made,  as  well  as  to  the  execution 
of  Essex. 

This  reading  of  the  poems  attempts  no  solu' 
tion  of  the  identity  of  the  Dark  Lady  or  of 
“Mr.  W.  H.’’  It  sets  up  not  only  an  interpreta' 
tion  that  will  ^rike  intelligent  readers  as  high' 
ly  fenciful,  with  a  bold  re'arrangement  of  the 
order  of  the  Sonnets  to  meet  it,  but  even  a 
newly  imagined  set  of  fedts  in  Shakespeare’s 
life.  Our  present  knowledge  scarcely  ju^ifies 
assumption  of  Shakespeare  as  a  protege  of 
Essex,  and  the  poet  is  unlikely  to  have  known 
Lady  Rich. — Robt.  A.  Law.  University  of 
Texas. 
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•  Leon  Levrault.  Le  Roman  des  origines  a 
nos  jours.  Paris.  Mellottee. — This  volume 

(undated)  is  one  of  a  series  known  as  Les  Gen' 
res  Litthaires,  in  which  thirteen  volumes  have 
appeared,  all  but  one  by  Leon  Levrault.  In  this 
survey  of  the  novel  the  author  begins  with  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  closes  with  the  novels  of 
the  Great  War;  but  the  account  is  weak  at 
both  ends.  Lucian,  Longus,  and  the  Milesian 
tales  did  not  exi^  “en  meme  temps’’ — there  is 
a  gap  of  half  a  century  between  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  and  the  Milesiaca — and  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  novel  genre  came  into  being 
because  the  Greeks  “aimaient  a  conter.’’  Even 
in  a  manual  of  this  sort,  something  should  be 
said  about  the  relations  of  the  early  romances 
of  the  sophi^  with  debased  Greek  tragedies. 
The  Middle  Ages  receive  the  bare^  of  men' 
tion.  Further,  in  a  hi^ory  of  the  novel  we  have 
a  right  to  expedt  some  detailed  information  on 
Marcel  Prou^,  who  closes  a  previous  era,  and 
some  attention  to  Andre  Gide  whose  influence 
has  been  immense.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
period  from  the  Renaissance  till  nineteen  hun' 
dred  M.  Levrault  gives  the  conventional  in' 
formation,  not  brilliantly,  but  in  a  manner  that 
should  prove  useful  to  a  student. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Jacques  Riviere  et  Ramon  Fernandez. 
Moralisme  et  Litthature.  Paris.  Correa. 

1932. — This  volume  contains  the  debate  on 
the  moral  fadtor  in  literature,  which  Riviere 
and  Fernandez  held  at  Geneva  two  months 
before  the  former’s  death  in  February,  1925. 
The  debate  is  condudled  throughout  with 
verve,  charm,  and  liberality.  Riviere  attacking 
the  distorting  influence  of  a  moralizing  tendency 
in  a  work  of  art,  and  Fernandez  asserting  that 
a  character  is  incompletely,  falsely  delineated 
if  its  moral  Struggles  and  decisions  are  ignored. 
By  way  of  examples.  Riviere  sets  off  Racine  and 
Proust  (their  “psychologie  positive  des  senti' 
ments’’)  against  Rousseau  and  others,  whereas 
Fernandez  contrasts  Sophocles,  Shakespeare, 
and  Meredith  with  Racine  and  ProuSt  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  Rousseau  on  the  other.  In 
the  concluding  “Tentative  de  synthese’’  there 
is  a  more  precise  definition  of  what  the  two 
critics  mean  by  moralism  and  in  what  form 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  permissible  in  a  work 
of  art. — Harold  S.  Jantz.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

•  Andre  Rousseaux.  Ames  et  Visages  du 
XXe  Siecle.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15 

francs. — This  evaluation  of  the  contemporary 
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literary  production  of  France  deals  with  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  writers  of  today,  and 
fails  to  touch  all  the  px)ints  of  view  or  all  the 
literary  creeds  now  current.  But  when  this  is 
said,  and  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  evident 
though  probably  unconscious  bias  of  the  au' 
thor,  the  book  is  delightful  and  enlightening, 
and  it  furnishes  matter  for  thought.  For  M. 
Rousseaux  can  probe  deeply,  his  pen  is  sharp, 
his  imagination  is  vivid  and  his  ^tyle  warm 
and  vigorous. 

He  dwells  especially  on  the  absolute,  often 
bewildering  candor  of  contemporary  writers. 
In  a  world,  he  explains,  in  which  a  rigid  sense 
of  morality  and  virtue  has  been  lo^  hypocrisy 
simply  cannot  exi^.  He  shows  the  tremendous 
influence  of  the  war,  an  influence  which  is 
increasingly  felt,  the  disillusion,  the  gropings, 
the  imperious  need  of  escaping  from  a  civiliza^ 
tion  which  had  failed,  of  seeking  refuge  among 
primitive  peoples,  which  charac^terized  the  im' 
mediate  po^-war  period,  and  the  anguished 
searching  for  a  deep  sense  of  reality,  for  a  truly 
religious  meaning  for  life,  for  spiritual  re- 
growth,  which  form  the  core  of  many  present 
day  works. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Max  Deauville.  Elvire. — Un  Confident. 

Colledlion  de  la  Scene  Beige.  Bruxelles, 
(rue  Charles  Martel,  26).  1933. — Fourriere. 
Anvers.  Qa  Ira.  1933. — The  dominant  traits 
of  Max  Deauville  appear  in  these  tiny  book¬ 
lets.  An  ironical  sophi^ication  marks  Elvire  in 
which  the  heroine  and  Ga^on  seek  consolation 
and  vengeance  for  marital  misfortune.  A  note 
of  cynical  bitterness  charadlerizes  much  of 
Deauville’s  work  since  the  war.  Elvire  was 
represented  in  1918;  it  is  now  printed  for  the 
fir^  time.  Un  Confident  reveals  a  winged  fency, 
tinged  with  melancholy,  which  recalls  certain 
of  Musset’s  plays.  Fir^  published  in  1908, 
it  was  Staged  in  1913;  the  first  edition  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  lovers  of  delicate  analysis  of  senti¬ 
ment  will  welcome  its  revival.  Both  are  one  adt 
plays,  each  requiring  two  adtors;  the  adtion  is 
entirely  psychological 

Fourrihre  offers  a  series  of  snap  shots  from 
a  dodtor’s  experience  at  a  hospital  for  the  dis¬ 
inherited.  Wrecks  of  humanity  pass  in  rapid 
succession,  telescoping  their  tragic  history  in 
fragmentary  dialogue.  Every  scene  contains  the 
essence  of  a  sombre  drama  in  which  the  author’s 
poignant  pity  is  enhanced  by  his  apparent 
aloofness.  “Sunt  lacrimae  rerum.’’ — Bcnj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 


•  Raoul  Audibert.  Midi,  Rue  Soufflot.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Redier.  1932.  15  francs. — A  novel  of 

the  life  of  modern  Students  in  the  Latin  Quar¬ 
ter.  A  girl  from  the  South  gradually  falls  in 
love  with  one  of  her  fellow-Students.  The 
young  man  is  not  conscious  of  her  love  and 
wastes  himself  in  various  vulgar  intrigues,  till 
at  last  he  makes  her  his  mistress  under  the 
most  abjedl  circumstances.  Her  love  is  destroyed 
at  once;  she  takes  refuge  in  her  native  Provence 
to  hide  her  despair.  The  great  merit  of  the  book 
is  in  the  vivid  pidture  it  gives  of  the  world  of 
French  Students  3nd  its  deep  knowledge  of 
the  feminine  soul. — Henry  Lauresne.  Carcas¬ 
sonne,  France. 

•  Rene  Behaine.  Dans  la  foule  horrible  des 
hommes.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs. 

— The  Story,  a  thin  thread  of  narrative  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  lengthy  and  involved 
philosophical  digressions,  is  that  of  the  life  of 
two  young  people  who  have,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  only,  broken  away  from  conventions  and 
are  Striving  to  Steer  a  new  course  for  them¬ 
selves,  away  from  “la  foule  horrible  des  hom¬ 
mes.’’  A  deliberate  and  only  partially  success¬ 
ful  attempt  at  isolation  makes  them  aware  of 
their  weakness  and  of  the  little  within  them¬ 
selves  that  is  of  positive  and  solid  worth.  The 
impression  the  author  would  convey,  the  help¬ 
lessness  and  deep  resentment  of  a  being  who 
does  not  fit  or  does  not  wish  to  fit,  is  skilfully 
developed  in  the  long  series  of  futile,  pathetic 
druggies  again^  the  mo^  insignificant  and 
petty  phases  of  the  old  order  of  things.  Sensi¬ 
tive,  ineffedtual,  too  closely  hemmed  in  by  the 
crowd  of  humans,  how  pitifully  and  feverishly 
they  flutter,  how  mercilessly  they  batter  their 
young  heads  again^  the  force  of  circum^ances' 
— Henriette  R.  Kollewijn.  Martinez,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

•  Charles  Briand.  Aliaga.  Paris.  Flamma' 
rion.  1932.  12  francs. — It  is  almo^  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  outline  of  this  exuberant 
novel.  The  intricate  plot  runs  in  various  di- 
redlions  among  a  crowd*  of  lively,  original 
characflers.  Aliaga  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous 
city  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  ^rted  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  affair,  whose  makers  are  the  greater  ad¬ 
venturers  of  Europe.  And  the  queen  of 
this  Cosmopolis,  a  great  courtesan,  plays  a 
Grange  game  of  love  and  money.  The  book  is 
intere^ing  as  a  harsh  satire  of  our  days;  it 
is  curious  as  a  mixture  of  imagination  and 
crude  realism. — Henry  Lauresne.  Carcassonne. 
France. 
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•  Maurice  Butaye.  L'Enfant  de  Lumiere. 

Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1932. 
— Even  the  novel,  the  mo^  unshackled  of 
literary  genres,  has  laws  which  cannot  be  vio' 
lated  with  impunity.  An  author  runs  a  terrible 
risk  when  he  sacrifices  to  a  thesis  the  moA 
vividly  drawn  character  of  his  ^ory.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  M.  Butaye  has  overcome  this 
handicap.  His  purpose  is  to  arouse  interejft  in 
foreign  evangelical  missions  and  he  offers  the 
African  jungle  with  rapid  pidlures  of  indi' 
genous  manners  as  tempting  bait.  Yet  the  lay 
reader’s  attention  flags  when  old  Cesar  Thou' 
vemh,  ma^er  of  the  domaine  of  Fauchoir, 
ceases  to  hold  the  centre  of  the  scene.  Au^ere 
and  harsh  to  himself  as  to  others,  he  feels 
heavily  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  pa- 
triarchal  tradition  of  the  family  and  of  training 
his  sons  to  be  worthy  successors  as  head  of 
the  farm.  But  his  fir^'born  grew  weary  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  agricultural  life, — (an  intereA' 
ing  situation,  left  untouched  here), — and  was 
barushed  from  the  home.  Now  the  younger 
wishes  to  leave  for  an  African  mission  and  poor 
Cesar  is  overwhelmed.  He  even  ventures  to 
affront  the  village  cure.  “Mais.  .  .  mais  il  y  a  la 
ferme.  Et  il  e<t  bien  sur  que  le  bon  Dieu  ne  peut 
pas  vouloir  qu’elle  passe  a  des  etrangers.”  And, 
untouched  by  the  prie^'s  arguments,  he  mut' 
ters  as  he  leaves:  “C’e^  peut'Ctre  bon  pour 
ma  femme.  Mais  au  Fauchoir,  c'eA  plutot  pas 
la  femme  qui  a  quelque  chose  a  dire.”  He  and 
an  equivocal  menial  of  whom  he  makes  an  ally 
and  who,  for  reasons  required  by  the  thesis, 
is  to  become  a  murderer,  seem  to  represent 
the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  fir^  part  of  the 
book  as  surely  as  a  tribal  king  and  a  sorcerer 
in  the  second.  The  sugge^ion  of  romance  in  the 
life  of  the  son  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
hold  our  intereA  in  his  reveries  in  Africa.  His 
final  triumph,  told  in  a  brief  epilogue,  gives  too 
much  the  effedt  of  a  deus  ex  machina. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Rose  Celli.  Isold.  Paris  Gallimard.  1932. 
— A  simple,  sympathetic  ^ory  of  the  loneli' 
ness  and  sadness  of  a  nineteenth  century  Corsi' 
can  girl.  Her  father  dead,  her  mother  mentally 
deranged,  reared  by  an  unsympathetic,  proud 
Castilian  aunt,  Isola’s  girlhood,  amid  narrow 
confines,  has  little  to  brighten  it.  She  could 
have  married  and  have  left  the  island,  but,  as 
“voceratrice”  for  an  un-wed  aunt,  she  promises 
to  marry  the  latter's  son  and  replace  her  in  the 
ancestral  home.  Her  sacrifice  brings  no  joy;  it  is 
recorded  of  her  demise  in  Algeria,  that  “she 
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died  sad.”  Well  written,  excellent  in  its  pre' 
sentation  of  Corsican  scenes  and  manners, 
Isold  is,  perhaps,  ovepmoumful  and  cheerless. 
— Geo.  B.  Wdtts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Roland  Charmy.  Ld  Vie  Temerdire.  Pa' 
ris.  Baudiniere.  1932.  12  francs. — Those 

fond  of  daring,  dash,  and  adventure  will  be  in' 
tereSted  in  Charmy’s  latest  novel.  By  no  means 
great,  it  should  prove  a  “roman  a  succes.”  The 
hero,  life'risking  ace  of  the  war,  chafes  at  the 
humdrum  of  life  in  the  family  law  office  of 
the  provinces.  To  escape,  he  drives  to  victory 
in  a  Paris  automobile  race,  makes  almost  night' 
ly  trips  to  Deauville,  risking  all  on  the  gaming 
tables.  Losing  his  own  and  a  client’s  funds,  he 
accepts,  as  a  last  resort,  the  position  of  co-pilot 
on  a  Paris'New  York-Paris  flight.  Horribly  in- 
jured  during  the  return  landing  he  renounces 
the  life  of  movement,  passing  on  the  torch  to 
his  admiring  younger  brother,  who  will  hence- 
forth  play  the  game  of  life  “en  grand  joueur.” 
Realistically  drawn  pieftures  of  placid,  provin¬ 
cial  life,  understanding  delineation  of  war-fired 
youthful  enthusiasms,  and  a  sympathetic  por¬ 
trayal  of  brotherly  affedlion  aid  in  making  Ld 
Vie  Temerdire  worth  while. — Geo.  B.  Wdtts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Andre  Corthis.  Appel  des  Fldmmes.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Albin  Michel.  1932.  15  francs. — The 

author’s  ability  to  depidt  tense  situations  and 
paint  unusual  charadters  is  well  demonstrated 
in  her  latest  novel.  In  this  f^  moving  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  distress  of  the  heroine,  Frangoise, 
young  and  beautiful  wife  of  the  jealous  Ber¬ 
trand  Coeuret  des  Herbeuses,  vulgar  parvenu 
who  plays  unsuccessfully  at  nobility,  the 
reader  is  offered  another  version  of  the  familiar 
theme  of  the  solitary  woman  amid  dull  rural 
scenes.  Her  only  joy  is  the  platonic  love  of  a 
childhood  admirer.  Bereavement,  sedudtion, 
abandonment,  enforced  seclusion,  death  of  her 
husband,  attempted  poisoning  by  her  son  and 
her  killing  of  him  follow  in  rapid  succession, 
giving  a  pronounced  over-dramatic  ending  to 
an  otherwise  highly  successful  novel.  He  who 
enjoys  keen  psychological  analyses,  powerful 
descriptions,  and  gripping  adtion  will  rate  Appel 
des  Fldmmes  high. — Geo.  B.  Wdtts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Julia  Frezin.  En  Silence.  Bruxelles.  Les  E- 
ditions  de  Belgique.  1933. — Adtion  on  the 

surface  is  all  but  wanting  yet  there  is  an  under¬ 
tone  of  drama  in  which  frustrated  young  lives 
illustrate  Vigny’s  Ld  Mort  du  Loup.  The  book 
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may  be  put  into  all  hands,  says  the  publisher;  guerre  sans  grand  emoi,  tout  simplement  parce 


it  will  appeal  chiefly  to  readers  paA  middle 
age  who  have  learned  by  living.  The  vivacious 
Therese  enters  a  censorious  gray'beard  world 
dominated  by  her  maiden  aunt.  This  bit  of 
conversation  precedes  her  arrival:  “J'espere 
qu’elle  pourra  rire  quclquefois. — II  faut  avant 
tout  une  ligne  de  conduite  rigoureuse  et  sage,” 
Shortly  after,  a  kindly  great  uncle  ventures 
this  sally:  “Qu'Angelique  ne  s'y  fie  pas.  On 
I’empoisonnera  un  de  ces  jours  et  elle  ne  I’aura 
pas  vole.”  And  Therese  writes  to  a  school 
friend:  “Jespere  tout  de  meme  qu'au  Ciel  il 
y  aura  des  elus  plus  gais.”  But  the  ultraTuri- 
tanical  AngHique  dominates  all  here  below  and 
Therese's  sparkle  is  chilled  to  resignation  until 
death  is  a  deliverance.  A  young  prie^,  who 
has  not  chosen  his  calling,  is  alone  able  to  under' 
^nd  her  suffering  and  this  sympathy  haunts 
him  like  a  crime.  The  two  are  of  the  same  race, 
— everything  in  them,  not  lea^  their  ^oic  re' 
nunciation,  proves  it, — and  nature  obviously 
created  them  for  each  other. — The  characters 
are  all  drawn  with  a  sure  hand  and  come  alive. 
The  ^yle,  with  its  admirable  simplicity  and 
re^raint,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  sub' 
dued  plot. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Cob 
lege. 

•  Maurice  Genevoix.  Caid' Amour.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — The  title 

of  this  novel  is  ironical.  The  love  of  Fauvel  for 
his  wife’s  Aep'mother  brings  him  at  laA  only 
repentance  and  sorrow.  That  artful  woman  of 
forty  gradually  seduces  him,  coaxes  him  into 
tormenting  his  helpless  “child'wife,”  till  at 
la^  she  seeks  a  refuge  in  suicide.  The  lovers 
are  thus  freed,  but  their  after 'life  will  be 
con^nt  misery.  Maurice  Genevoix,  Prix  Gon- 
court,  1925,  and  who  had  so  far  chiefly  written 
remarkable  novels  about  the  War  or  rural 
characters  and  sports,  is  no  less  successful  here 
in  this  picture  of  sensual  passion  in  two  almost 
primitive  beings. — Henry  Lauresne.  Carcasson' 
ne,  France. 

•  Jean  Giono.  Jean  le  bleu.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1932.  15  francs. — Half  reminiscence  and 

half  novel.  The  picture  is  that  of  a  child  reared 
in  old'world  slums;  to  recover  from  sickness  he 
is  sent  to  the  country.  There  he  finds  repeated 
the  Story  of  suffering  and  deformed  humanity 
which  he  had  learned  in  fetid  Paris.  Adoles' 
cence  brings  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  super' 
sensual;  sex  becomes  uppermost.  He  returns 
home  and  is  in  the  process  of  adjustment  when 
war  breaks  out.  “11  me  fut  facile  de  partir  a  la 


que  j'etais  jeune  . . .”  The  Story  ends  thus;  we 
shall  hope  for  a  sequel,  for  w'ith  all  its  hybrid 
character — naturalism  plus  Prou.Stian  intro' 
spection  with  a  dash  of  sensuality  added — 
it  is  gripping.  A  group  of  variegated  characters 
parade  before  our  eyes:  “la  Mexicaine,”  “la 
fille  au  muse”  who  wanders  among  the  caba' 
rets,  the  anarchist,  the  poet,  the  old  musician, 
the  epileptic,  etc.  The  cobbler  father  of  Jean 
is  worth  noting;  he  Strives  to  arrive  at  a  satis' 
factory  conclusion  about  God  and  life.  “Moi, 
je  ne  sais  pas.  Parce  que,  fiston,  le  terrible,  e'eSt 
de  souffrir  seul,  Tu  le  sauras,  plus  tard.”  This 
cry  is  typical  of  writers  d'apres'guerre  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  suffering.  Giono  is  fright' 
fully  realistic  at  times. — I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory 
University. 

•  Ferdinand  Goetel  Kar'Chat,  ou  La  pre' 
m^e  "Heige.  traduit  par  Marc  Helys. 

Paris.  Editions  Albert.  1932. — This  short,  in' 
tense  and  beautifully  written  autobiograph- 
ical  Story,  translated  from  the  Polish,  is  a  vividly 
dreamlike  account  of  poSt'war  sufferings, 
captivity  and  escape  which  will  inevitably  be 
compared  w'ith  Zweig’s  The  Case  of  Sergeant 
Grischa  and  Remarque’s  The  Way  Bacl{.  But 
M.  Goetel’s  Stanislas  is  a  more  articulate  in' 
dividual  than  the  soldiers  in  the  other  books, 
and  manages  to  convey  even  more  poignantly 
than  they  the  acute  and  the  benumbing  varie' 
ties  of  torture  he  went  through  in  his  Struggle 
for  survival,  his  pain  in  the  separation  from 
wife  and  child,  his  effort  at  adaptation  to  the 
communistic  village  in  TurkeStan  where  he 
was  forced  to  linger  for  months  while  waiting 
for  deliverance,  his  slow  acceptance  of  the 
fatalism  of  his  native  friends.  The  final  night 
scene,  in  which  Stanislas  and  the  feithful  Mo' 
hammedan  he  had  once  rescued  from  Starva' 
tion,  are  left  Struggling  to  cross  on  their  Strong 
horses  a  wide  river  swollen  by  the  first  snow' 
fall,  is  a  powerful  climax  to  this  whole  poetic 
saga  of  a  moment  in  the  eternal  warfare  be' 
tween  man  and  man,  and  between  man  and 
the  larger  forces  he  tries  to  conquer  before  he 
has  mastered  himself. — Winifred  Smith.  Vas' 
sar  College. 

•  Louis  Hannaert.  A  la  Derive.  Bruxelles. 
Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1932. — The 

five  Stories  of  A  la  Derive — four  depressing 
and  one  tragi'comic — are  written  by  a  physi' 
cian.  Perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  char' 
adters  are  the  problems  which  have  confronted 
him.  This  gives  food  for  reflexion.  In  an  age 
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when  literature  abandons  itself  to  pathology 
it  is  logical  that  speciali^s  in  psychiatry  should 
have  their  turn  like  the  peasant  who  brought 
a  real  pig  to  the  fiir.  Incidentally  the  result 
may  be  excellent  therapy,  for  speciali^s  are 
apt  to  be  realists  fir^  and  arti^s  second.  Vic' 
tor  Hugo  once  remarked  that  there  had  never 
been  but  one  reali^  and  that  he  had  died  of  it, 
he  and  his  work.  Pure  literature  is  probably 
reaching  a  mile^one. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Jean  Miller.  La  Maison  du  Dr.  Clifton. 

Paris.  Emile'Paul  1932.  12  francs. — A 

physician  with  a  mode^  private  fortune  is 
oppressed  by  the  tragedy  of  the  middle-aged 
proletarian  who  has  lo^  hope  and  is  merely 
waiting  for  the  end.  It  would  be  a  lessening  of 
the  sum  of  human  misery.  Dr.  Clifton  reasons, 
to  make  a  few  hundred  of  these  poor  useless 
derelicils  perfecftly  comfortable  during  the 
period  when  they  are  ^ill  physically  sound 
and  able  to  enjoy  creature  comforts,  and  then 
before  the  torments  of  age  are  added  to  the 
gnawing  of  disappointment  at  a  wa^ed  life, 
to.  .  .  .  The  ^ory  of  his  achievement  is 
reali^ically  told,  and  is  vigourous,  touching 
and  thoughtful. 

Miller  wrote  a  life  of  Hoffmann,  a  new 
novel  of  his  is  announced  under  the  title  Le 
bout  du  Monde,  and  the  fantaAic  short 
sketches  that  follow  Dr.  Clifton’s  ^ory  in  this 
volume  all  show  the  same  trend. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Suzanne  Normand.  Les  T^uits  secrkes  de 

V Ambassade.  Paris.  Lemerre  1932.  10 

francs. — “Du  sang,  de  la  volupte  et  de  la 
mort,”  as  Maurice  Barres  phrases  it,  might  be 
the  subtitle  of  this  thrilling  novel.  A  pas¬ 
sionate  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  ambassador, 
is  seduced  by  one  of  her  father’s  secretaries. 
He  refuses  to  marry  her  and  is  killed  by  the 
brother  of  his  vidiim.  A  rather  commonplace 
plot,  but  enhanced  by  the  keen  sensibility  and 
psychological  insight  of  Suzanne  Normand. — 
Henry  Lauresne.  Carcassonne,  France. 

•  Jean  Prevo^.  Rachel.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1932.  12  francs. — Another  work  e^b- 

lishing  the  unque^ioned  ability  of  this  young 
man-of-Ietters.  Successful  in  the  domain  of 
sports,  skilful  in  essays  and  as  autobiographer, 
authoritative  as  biographer,  able  and  pleasing 
as  noveli^,  he  here  shows  his  ma^ery  in  the 
psychological  novel.  Rachel,  the  ^ory  of  two 
proud  souls  in  love,  both  over-fearful  of  losing 
their  liberty,  may  be  considered  a  continuation 
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of  Dix'huiti')me  Annee,  for,  although  the  ^ory 
is  told  through  a  third  person,  the  incidents 
and  the  confidences  here  related  are  so  intimate 
that  they  muA  have  been  lived  by  the  author. 
Originality  of  treatment,  intensity  of  feeling, 
ma^ery  of  didtion  and  thought  expression 
make  Rachel  out^anding. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 

•  C.-F.  Ramuz.  Farinet  ou  la  fausse  mon' 
naie.  Paris.  Grasset.  1932.  15  francs  — 

Josephine,  a  waitress  of  di^indtly  average  ap¬ 
pearance,  fells  in  love  with  an  escaped  counter¬ 
feiter,  Farinet.  When  he  is  recaptured  she 
smuggles  in  the  file,  arranges  the  hide-out,  and 
h'ves  there  with  her  lover  so  as  to  make  things 
more  home-like.  Farinet  lives  royally,  dividing 
his  time  between  rabbit-hunting  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  triangle  is  completed  when  Therese 
appears;  the  mayor’s  daughter  is  young,  pretty, 
white  and  dainty,  not  browned  and  mature 
like  Josephine.  Finding  herself  supplanted, 
Josephine  reveals  the  secret  cave,  the  gendar¬ 
mes  kill  Farinet  with  good  government  bullets, 
and  Josephine  hangs  herself. 

The  exadt  realism  of  Ramuz  is  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  charadter  of  Farinet,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  reali^  and  dreamer.  The  setting 
and  personages  are  typical;  Ramuz  ^ill  prefers 
the  Vaudois.  The  background  is  not  so  power¬ 
fully  done  as  in  La  Grande  Peur  dans  la  mon' 
tagne;  but  the  combination  of  dream  and 
reality  brings  to  mind  another  work,  I’ Amour 
du  monde.  The  out^nding  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  abrupt,  but  extremely  virile  and  expres¬ 
sive  ^yle. — I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory  University. 

•  Jean  Renaud.  La  Fosse  aux  Hommes.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Baudiniere.  1932.  12  francs. — This 

novel  presents  the  ludicrous  aspedl  of  a  prole¬ 
tarian  theme  treated  by  an  ex-army  officer 
armed  with  all  the  vicious  logic  of  his  caAe. 
He  writes  informatively  enough  about  the 
French  coal  miners,  fadtory  workers,  and  the 
miserable  unemployed  and  homeless  drifters 
of  Paris  whose  lives  ebb  away  as  they  pick  over 
the  refuse  about  Les  Halles  for  suAenance  and 
drink  poisonous  liquids  that  momentarily  alle¬ 
viate  their  sordid  misery. 

The  author  attempts  to  convince  the  reader 
that  the  mine  disaAer  which  forms  the  climax 
of  the  book  was  caused  by  the  fedt  that  mo^ 
of  the  miners  were  engaged  in  a  revolutionary 
^rike  rather  than  the  obvious  fedt  that  the 
cause  of  the  disaAer  was  the  improper  safety 
precautions  taken  by  the  owners.  True  to  his 
ca^e-  and  class-  prejudice  he  exalts  the  char- 
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adter  and  heroism  of  the  bourgeois  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  mine  and  blackens  the  char- 
adter  of  the  revolutionary  worker,  Deplanque. 
The  reasoning  of  this  novel  consi^s  in  recogruz' 
ing  the  sores  and  mutilations  inflidled  on  the 
working  masses  by  the  bourgeois  laissezTaire 
sy^em  and  then,  blaming  the  revolutionaries 
for  that  which  they  seek  to  de^roy'  Marvin 
Klein.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

•  Han  Ryner.  La  Soutane  ef  le  Vefton.  Pa' 
ns.  Albert  Messein.  1932.  12  francs. — 

One  has  the  impression  that  the  author  has 
seized  upon  a  pet  psychological  case  hi^ory 
and  attempted  to  develop  it  in  a  more  or  less 
congruous  and  plausible  succession  of  situa' 
tions,  but  the  problem  is  con^ntly  bridling 
through  the  thin  narrative  and  the  characters 
are  mere  puppets  made  to  readt  according  to  a 
pre'conceived  theory.  There  are  three :  a  mys' 
tic,  an  atheist,  a  woman.  The  woman  hovers 
between  the  two  men,  lending  to  each  in  turn, 
by  her  absence  or  very  potent  presence,  the 
nec^sary  sexual  ^imulus  to  cause  the  roles 
to  be  inverted.  The  prie^,  thrown  into  contact 
with  a  more  tangible  object  cf  worship, 
breaks  his  vows  and  forsakes  the  church; 
the  athei^,  suddenly  denied  gratification  of 
his  masochi^ic  impulses  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  woman,  forgets  all  his  exhau^ive  logical 
arguments  again^  the  exigence  of  a  God  and 
enters  a  seminary.  A  difficult  book  to  read. — 
Henriette  R.  Kollewijn.  Martinez,  California. 

•  Marcel  Sauvage.  La  Fin  de  Paris.  Paris. 

Denoel  et  Steele.  1932.  15  francs. — Ah 

though  this  book  is  labelled  a  novel,  it  is  pure 
satire  of  a  fanta^ic  sort.  The  author,  a  jour' 
nali^,  imagines  the  many  pieces  of  ^atuary 
and  the  fashion  dummies  of  Paris  declaring 
war  upon  the  human  inhabitants,  under  the 
leadership  of  Charlemagne  who  occupies  the 
Parvis  Notre'Dame.  The  immediate  cause  of 
ho^ilities  is  the  lack  of  “humanity"  now  being 
displayed  by  humanity,  and  Paris  is  the  seat 
of  action  because  of  its  unique  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  ho^ilities  become  very 
grave  and  end  with  the  complete  de^ruClion 
of  Paris — by  the  ^atues  and  by  the  artillery 
of  the  defenders!  There  are  thirteen  illu^ra' 
tions,  a  number  of  them  being  faked  photcK 
graphs  which  show  the  statuary  in  motion. 
The  satire  is  extremely  good-humored  and 
turns  mildly  in  all  directions.  An  example. 
While  the  French  artillerymen  are  firing  on 
Paris  the  other  nations  “pour  corser  la  fete. . . 
tiraient,  en  douce,  quelques  bons  coups  sur 


notre  capitalc  .  ."  America  comes  in  for  her 
share  of  mild-mannered  witticisms,  but,  with 
no  offense  intended,  none  mu^  be  suspected. 

The  book  is  amusing,  though  it  drags  a  bit 
before  the  end. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  Uni- 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Jerome  and  Jean  Tharaud.  Les  Bien  Ai- 
mees.  Paris.  Plon.  1932.  15  francs. — 

W ritten  in  an  impeccable  ^yle,  Les  Bien  Aimees 
weaves  in  an  intricate  pattern  the  fluctuating 
erotic  sensations  of  a  sensitive  youth,  Adrien,  ! 
whom  circunv^tances  throw  into  contact  with 
a  series  of  charging  feminine  figures,  Hedwige, 
Charlotte,  Florence,  Dorothy,  girls  from  other 
lands  received  by  his  parents  as  paying  gue^s 
in  their  home  at  Versailles  during  the  summer 
months.  They  are  the  Bien  Aimees.  The  rather 
fantastic  platonic  friendships  between  Adrien 
and  these  lovely  creatures  prepare  the  reader 
for  his  “mariage  blanc"  with  Clothilde,  the 
arti^.  Convinced  that  physical  possession 
de^roys  the  desirability  of  the  loved  one, 
Adrien  for  years  submits  to  this  arrangement, 
until  the  day  when  the  mental  tyranny  exerted 
over  him  by  his  wife  becomes  too  overbearing. 

The  descriptions  of  the  innumerable  im- 
pressions  emitted  as  so  many  sparks  by  a 
multitude  of  human  contacts  reveal  an  insight 
reminiscent  of  Prou^,  varied  in  many  in^ances 
by  delightful  and  mo^  novel  psychological 
twi^s. — Henriette  R.  Kollewijn.  Martinez, 
California. 

•  Rene  Trintzius.  Fin  et  Commencement. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1932.  15  francs. — A  J 

more  realistic  picture  of  sexual  life  could  not 
be  found  anywhere  in  French  literature,  unless 
it  be  in  Casanova's  Memoires.  Marthe,  who 
who  has  the  physical  Mature  of  Balzac's  Grande 
Nanon,  descends  to  lower  depths  of  pro^itu' 
tion  than  the  Goncourt  Brothers'  Germinie. 

The  author  makes  a  vicious  attack  upon  the 
worthless,  parasitic  painters  whose  principal 
occupation  is  the  lowe^  kind  of  sexual  con- 
que^.  He  vainly  tries  to  show  that  the  only 
salvation  for  the  passions  of  vigorous  youth  . 
is  to  sample  life  in  all  its  aspects  until  he  finds 
the  passion  which  will  simulate  him  to  a  more 
con^ruCtive  life.  It  is  useless  to  hold  him  in 
check.  When  he  finds  himself  he  will  then 
settle  down  to  a  more  noble  existence.  Edmond 
finds  his  incentive  in  Marthe,  and  he  is  willing 
regardless  of  his  home  ties  and  his  doubtful 
talent  as  a  painter,  to  end  his  parasitic  life  and 
to  begin  anew  on  a  small  farm,  cultivating 
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water  cress. — C.  A.  Choquette.  Colgate  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Felix  Urabayen.  Le  ^uartier  Maudit. 

Paris.  Rieder.  1932.  12  francs. — This 

^ory  of  the  Spanish  Basque  is  set  in  the  valley 
of  &ztan,  of  which  the  fourteen  villages  are 
ingeniously  compared  to  the  fourteen  lines  of 
the  classic  sonnet,  each  towering  church  spire 
a  fitting  initial  for  the  opening  word.  In  Ariz' 
cun  is  the  “quartier  maudit”  of  Bozate  to 
which  is  relegated  a  band  of  untouchables,  the 
“cagots,”  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  lepers.  Their  women,  beautiful 
specimens  of  another  race,  with  skins  of  “wax 
and  honey,”  contra^  ^rangely  with  the  lasses 
of  Baztan,  appraised  by  prospective  husbands 
for  broadness  of  hip  and  Sturdiness  of  limb. 
Pedro  Echenique,  prominent  Baztanese,  be' 
comes  enamoured  of  Ruth,  beautiful  cagote, 
and  marries  her.  So  is  the  barrier  between  the 
two  peoples  fir^  let  down  and  the  children  of 
Pedro  and  Ruth  become  the  symbols  of  a  new 
era.  Ten  there  are,  fourteen  there  mu^  be, 
one  for  each  village  of  Baztan.  The  author  has 
added  savor  to  a  charming  ^ory  by  introducing 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  mo^  picturesque  cus' 
toms  of  this  rugged  people. — Henriette  R.  Koh 
lewijn.  Martinez,  California. 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  Deux  Coeurs  Brises. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1933.  12  francs. — An' 

other  novel,  and  a  convincing  one,  is  here 
added  to  the  flocxi  of  “terroir”  literature  writ' 
ten  since  Rene  Bazin  wrote  La  Terre  qui  meurt. 
The  thesis  is  as  old  as  Virgil’s  Georgies:  “O 
fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint,  Agri' 
colas,”  but  Vioux’s  treatment  arises  from  a 
twentieth  century  economic  problem.  Making 
a  fortune!  An  old  error!  Ponderous  chains! 
How  much  better  it  is  to  live  at  your  ease 
under  the  open  sky,  barely  earning  a  com' 
fortable  exigence  to  be  sure,  but  king  of  your 
own  domain. 

Around  this  theme  the  author  has  painted 
vividly  the  tragic  consequences  of  conjugal 
infidelity,  attempting  to  show  that  “si  seule' 
ment  nous  etions  humanises”  instead  of  being 
subjeclled  to  the  over-mechanical  development 
of  our  present  generation,  such  tragedies 
would  be  less  likely  to  happen.  The  gruesome 
depiction  of  a  Europe  of  revolution  and  turmoil, 
with  now  and  then  an  analysis  of  vital  polit' 
ical  problems,  makes  this  novel  more  than  a 
mere  tragic  love  ^ory. — C.  A.  Choquette.  Coh 
gate  University. 
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•  Georges  Virres.  La  Route  Imprevue. 

Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1932. 

• — This  is  the  author’s  fir^t  book  since  Sous 
les  Teux  et  dans  le  Coeur  (1925).  By  its  vivid 
scenes  of  the  Campine  in  winter  and  by  its 
brcKxling  over  human  de^iny  it  recalls  the  rus' 
tic  novels;  the  social  position  of  the  charaefters 
and  the  quiet  humor  with  which  they  are  pot' 
trayed  relate  it  to  Les  Gens  de  Tie  ft.  The  open' 
ing  sentence  is  to  be  taken  literally:  “C’etait 
un  garqon  pareil  a  beaucoup  d’autres.”  In 
other  words  he  is  Everyman.  Nothing  that 
Lucien  Herval  is  or  does  or  says  marks  him  as 
the  hero  of  a  novel,  yet  the  reader’s  intere^ 
never  flags.  Homely  realism,  discreetly  colored 
by  humor,  was  the  secret  of  Jane  Au^en  and 
Virres  shares  something  of  her  art.  Yet  there 
is  drama  in  the  background  of  his  work;  Lucien 
occasionally  glimpses  forces  which  shaped  the 
lives  of  his  relatives  and  drove  them  from  the 
family  motto:  modus  in  rebus.  His  eyes  open 
slowly  to  his  own  progress  along  La  Route 
Imprevue.  The  impression  is  inescapable  that 
he  is  a  symbol  of  humanity  inexorably  im' 
pelled  on  unwonted  ways.  Virres  has  a  delicate 
touch  and  his  theories  never  intrude  them' 
selves  on  our  attention.  The  title  is  sugge^ive; 
here  is  the  conclusion  which  repeats  the  same 
note:  “Et  le  cours  de  la  vie  glissait,  comme 
toujours,  vers  son  imprevisible  avenir.” — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

AAA 

Claude  Popelin  explains  in  the  Revue  Poli' 
tique  et  Parlementaire  (Paris)  for  February  10, 
La  Reforme  agraire  en  Espagne.  • 

Paul  Valery’s  books  continue  to  co^  money. 
His  Discours  en  Vhonneur  de  Goethe  is  offered 
by  La  T^ouvelle  Revue  Frangaise  at  120  francs 
for  the  less  expensive  edition  and  250  francs 
for  the  better  one.  Valery  is  caviare. 

Elite  of  Caracas  tells  an  edifying  ^ory  of  a 
Budape^  Jew  who  like  many  others  of  his  race 
decided  to  become  a  Chri^ian  to  escape  perse' 
cution.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  quiz  suspicious'looking  Catholics 
as  to  their  previous  religion.  This  particular 
son  of  Jacob  solved  the  problem  very  nicely 
by  becoming  a  Prote^nt  fir^  and  then  allow' 
ing  himself  to  be  converted  from  Prote^ntism 
to  Catholicism. 

World  Unity,  New  York  City,  is  running  a 
series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Frank  Rawlinson,  mis' 
sionary  and  authority  on  Chinese  matters, 
on  China's  Changing  Culture. 
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•  Bernhard  Schultze-Naumburg.  Hand' 
schrift  und  Ehe.  Munchen.  J.  F.  Lehmann. 
1932.  4  and  4.50  marks. — Those  who  have 
followed  even  superficially  the  development 
of  psychology  in  Europe,  outside  of  Russia, 
realize  that  a  profound  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  la^  decade.  Psychology  has  become 
more  dynamic,  more  social.  It  drives  to  com- 
prehend  and  to  guide  the  organism  as  a  living 
member  of  society.  To  this  end,  various  char- 
acfleri^ics  and  modes  of  response  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  have  been  ^udied  and  interpreted 
in  their  relation  to  social  demands.  Among  the 
modes  of  response  thus  ^udied  and  inter¬ 
preted  is  handwriting. 

In  the  present  book,  the  author,  who  is  well 
versed  in  his  field,  follows  Klages  more  or  less 
closely  in  his  interpretations  of  handwriting. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  single  traits  as  it  is  the 
particular  combination  of  them  which  receives 
emphasis.  By  a  graphical  presentation  of  the 
results  of  his  analysis ,  the  author  is  able  to  set 
the  profiles  of  two  individuals  side  by  side, 
and  at  a  glance  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  charadleri^ics  are  antagoni^ic  or 
complementary.  Numerous  examples,  several 
from  hi^rical  persons,  illuArate  the  method 
in  detail.  No  claim  is  made  for  finality  or  for 
a  complete  solution  of  the  problems  which 
arise  out  of  marriage.  The  author  discusses  the 
reasons  why  marriage  to-day  presents  new 
problems  and  the  numerous  fadtors  which  may 
aid  or  mar  the  relations  between  married 
people. 

The  book  reveals  an  author  who  has  ^udied 
the  problem  of  proper  mating  deeply  and  sym¬ 
pathetically.  Whether  the  proper  selection  of 
men  and  women  for  marriage  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  analysis  of  handwriting,  remains 
to  be  proved.  This  book  is  a  serious  but  a  very 
sane  attempt  to  contribute  something  to  this 
end.  It  is  in  line  with  a  widespread  develop¬ 
ment. — L.  B.  Hoisington.  University  of  Okla  - 
homa. 


•  Meyers  Kleines  Lexil{on.  Achte  ganzlich 
neu  bearbeitete  Auflage  in  drei  Biinden. 
Mit  etwa  3500  Textabbildungen  und  300  Ta- 
feln  und  Karten.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches 
In^itut.  1931-32.  10  marks  per  volume. — Of 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  not  all  have  been  bad.  One  of  the  mo^ 
remarkable  is  Meyers  Kleines  Lexicon.  This 
always  useful  small  encyclopedia  was  la^  is¬ 
sued  before  the  war,  in  eight  volumes.  Now 
it  appears  in  three,  and  these  three  volumes, 
for  conciseness,  attradliveness,  authoritative¬ 
ness,  excellent  judgment  and  inexpensiveness 
are  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle.  The  compilers 
aimed  at  something  more  than  a  fir^-aid  kit 
of  scrappy  information;  they  undertook  to  put 
together  in  this  narrow  space  an  adequate 
sub^itute  for  the  old-fashioned  encyclopedia 
which  occupied  the  space  of  a  library  and  co^ 
a  little  fortune.  If  they  have  not  quite  super¬ 
seded  the  large  reference  library,  they  have  at 
lea^  given  the  man  of  small  means  such  a  ref¬ 
erence  work  as  the  same  money  could  never 
have  bought  before.  Their  work  is  ^ronge^  in 
its  treatment  of  the  great  public  que^ions  of 
the  present  and  the  recent  pa^;  but  there  is  no 
field  of  human  intere^,  science,  art,  literature, 
religion,  sport,  which  they  have  not  handled 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  thoroughness  and 
discretion.  They  have  made  the  work  so  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance  that  the  Deutsche  Buch- 
kun^stiftung  li^ed  it  with  the  fifty  mo^  beau¬ 
tiful  books  of  the  paA  year.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  maps  have  never  been  excelled  for 
clearness  and  legibility.  And  the  ingenious 
contrivances  for  economizing  space  have 
topped  before  reaching  the  point  of  annoying 
obscurity,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
all  small  German  reference  works. 

Several  of  these  German  cyclopedias  carry 
a  variety  of  information  much  greater  than  is 
attempted  by  American  works  of  the  sort. 
Thus  the  new  Meyers  li^s  many  frequently 
quoted  phrases  from  foreign  languages  (taken 
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a  little  too  much  at  random,  it  may  be),  and 
is  to  a  large  degree  a  dictionary  of  foreign 
words,  colloquialisms  and  unusual  words. 

A  curious  matter  of  policy  has  been  the 
frequent  placing  of  portraits  (with  which  the 
cyclopedia  is  generously  supplied)  with  the 
matter  for  which  the  man  is  known  rather 
than  with  his  biography — Kolumbus  with 
Ameril^a,  Karl  Marx  with  Arbeit — so  that  an 
additional  line  of  renvoi  is  necessary  with  the 
biographical  statement.  The  general  preoccupa- 
tion  of  the  work  with  the  living  present  may 
be  inferred  from  the  li^  of  portraits  accom' 
panying  the  article  on  North  American  Liter' 
ature.  They  are  Irving,  Longfellow,  Mark 
Twain,  Upton  Sinclair  and  Sinclair  Lewis. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Jedermans  Biicherei.  Breslau.  Ferdinand 
Hirt.  I93i'i933.  Each  volume,  2.85 
marks. — There  are  already  dozens  of  those 
handy  scientific  surveys  on  all  subjects  avail' 
able,  many  others  are  to  appear.  The  following 
are  a  few  samples. 

K.  J.  Hartmann.  Soziologie. — The  hi^ory 
and  present  tendencies  in  sociology,  including 
American  sociologists  like  Ward  and  Gid' 
dings.  The  author  hopes  for  a  synthesis  but 
does  not  show  how  it  is  possible.  He  does  not 
realize  clearly  enough  how  theories  of  scxieties 
are  dependent  on  s<xial  philosophies. 

H.  Grellmann.  Finnische  Literatur. — The 
history  of  Finnish  literature  from  the  early 
“Runen”  to  the  present  day.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  history  of  the  sort.  So  Grellmann 
is  a  lucky  authority  all  by  himself. 

O.  Klemm.  Pddagogische  Psychologic. — 
Mainly  a  Study  of  types  in  connection  with 
constitutional  physiognomy.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  “natural”  correlation  be' 
tween  such  psychical  types,  bodily  appearance 
and  professional  talents  and  tendencies. 

E.  Stem.  Seelische  Storungen  and  Schwerer' 
zieharbeit  bei  Kindem  and  Jugendlichen.  In' 
tereSting  mainly  because  of  its  unusually  broad 
recognition  of  different  psychological  methods, 
including  sociological  and  philosophical  ap' 
proaches  to  the  many  problems  of  abnormal 
life.  After  methods  and  causes  the  author  dis' 
cusses  some  of  the  mo^  frequent  difficulties 
and  forms  of  abnormalities. 

J.  Marz.  Ozeane  in  der  Politil{  and  Staaten' 
bildang. — This  ^udy  covers  a  wide  range  of 
problems,  from  the  physical  explanations  and 
description  of  oceans  to  their  hi^orical  and 
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political  significance  and  their  role  in  inter' 
national  law. 

There  are  also  four  illu^rated  brief  hi^ories 
of  art:  W.  Herrmann:  Deutsche  Bauk;unit  des 
JQ.  and  20.  Jahrhunderts;  H.  Schrader:  Ar' 
chaische  PlaSli}{.  H.  Deckert :  Von  den  Anfdngen 
bis  zum  Ende  des  Romanischen  Stils;  K.  Hahn: 
Deutsche  Voll{sl^nft,  mainly  on  decoration  and 
hand'crafts. — L^ftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Nicolai  von  Bubnoff.  Kleine  Rus' 
sische  Sprachlehre.  Methode  Gaspey' 

OttO'Sauer.  Siebente  Auflage.  Heidelberg. 
Julius  Groos.  1931.  3.'V3  marks.— Schlassel  zar 
Kleinen  Russischen  Sprachlehre.  1.20  marks. — 
A  sy^ematic,  well  organized  elementary 
grammar  and  reader  of  the  Russian  language 
for  educated  Germans.  In  this,  considerably 
changed,  edition,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
textbooks  for  foreigners  which  use  the  new, 
simplified  orthography.  Mo^  of  the  exercises 
for  reading  and  for  translation  contain  subjedt' 
matter  based  on  contemporary  Russian  life,  or 
express  the  social  views  and  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  ruling  political  party.  There  are  also 
pieces  gleaned  from  life  or  literature  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  era,  of  the  pre-Nep,  or  of  the 
Nep  years.  The  foreigner  unfamiliar  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  Russian  life  and  cu^oms 
would  probably  be  able  to  peruse  these  selec' 
tions  more  intelligently,  if  the  year  to  which 
each  refers  were  indicated. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  M  a  n  c  h  e  n'H  e  1  f  e  n.  Drittel  der 
Menschheit.  Berlin.  Der  Biicherkreis. 

1932.  4.30  marks. — ^The  greater  part  of  this 
book  deals  with  a  comparison  of  the  economic 
life  of  China  and  Japan.  The  former,  owing 
to  her  continental  geographic  situation,  wide 
area,  enormous  population,  and  authority  of 
deeply  fixed  cu^oms,  has  resided,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  inroads  of  capitalism. 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  open  in  pradtic' 
ally  every  respedt  to  the  penetration  of  capi' 
tali^ic  ideas.  An  irrepressible  conflict  has 
arisen  between  these  powers.  Japan,  under  the 
sway  of  capitalism,  needs  primary  induAries, 
coal,  iron,  and  cotton.  She  needs  markets  for 
finished  goods.  China  demands  the  main' 
tenance  of  her  in^itutions;  she  wants  a  self- 
sufficient  life  economically,  in  which  the 
primary  induAry  of  agriculture  only  is  em' 
phasized. 

The  efforts  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  to  ^ve  off  this 
conflict  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
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China,  and  the  effecils  of  the  Chinese  boycott 
on  Japanese  goods  are  described  in  detail.^ — 
Fredericl{  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr,  Alfred  Marcus.  Kreuger  ^  Toll:  Als 
Wirtschafts^aat  und  Weltmacht.  Zurich. 

Orell  Fiissli.  1932.  8  Swiss  francs. — This  book 
was  written  before  the  death  of  Ivar  Kreuger 
and  the  hnancia!  debacle  of  Kreuger  and  Toll. 
These  later  events,  however,  in  no  manner 
detracft  from  the  value  of  the  ^udy.  The  au' 
thor  neither  lauds  the  financiers  who  founded 
the  company,  nor  does  he  seek  to  prove  the 
invulnerability  of  the  ^rudture. 

He  is  intere^ed,  rather,  in  the  company  as 
a  type  of  indu^rial  combination.  Kreuger  and 
Toll  was  not  a  truA  in  the  American  sense  of 
the  word;  nor  was  it  a  cartell.  The  author  calls 
it  a  “Wirtschafts^taat  ”  meaning  thereby  an 
induArial  organization  that  assumes  some  of 
the  economic  functions  of  a  political  body. 
Kreuger  and  Toll  made  contracts  with  govern' 
ments.  The  company  received  a  monopoly  of 
the  match  business  within  the  territorial  con' 
fines  of  these  countries.  For  this  privilege  the 
company  promised  these  governments  various 
financial  returns. 

Two  intere^ing  and  valuable  chapters  deal 
with  the  primary  resources  upon  which  the 
match  business  was  built.  — FredericJ{  L.  Ryan. 
Uru'versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Eugen  Schiffer.  Sturm  iiber  Deutsch' 
land.  Berlin.  Otto  Liebmann.  1932. — I  do 

not  know  to  which  party  Dr.  Schiffer  belongs; 
certainly,  however,  he  leans  rather  to  the 
right  or  to  the  right  center.  He  brings  to  the 
^udy  of  the  situation  in  Germany  of  tO'day 
a  learning  and  a  documentation  without  peer, 
and  in  addition  he  possesses  an  objedtivity  and 
calm  in  the  mid^  of  political  turmoil,  that  are 
mo^  unusual  for  a  politician  and  especially  for 
a  conservative.  Certainly  few  conservatives 
could  or  would  say  that  a  bloody  revolution 
is  the  source  of  untold  spiritual  forces  that 
are  of  enormous  effedt  in  the  world  and  that 
the  very  bloodlessness  of  the  German  revolu' 
tion  was  as  it  were  a  serious  foiling,  in  that  it 
released  no  such  forces.  And  it  is  intere^ing 
to  note  Dr.  Schiffer’s  legali^ic  mind  in  the  face 
of  a  conAitution  which  he  accepts  only  with 
reservations,  it  is  part  of  the  organic  law  of 
Germany  and  as  such  muA  be  respedted  and 
made  the  be^  of. 

Dr.  Schiffer 's  keynote  is  a  ^tement  made 
by  the  former  president  of  the  Reich^ag, 
Loebe,  on  the  occasion  of  the  final  vote  upon 
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the  Weimar  Con^itution,  July  31,  1919: 
“Die  lebendigen  Krafte  der  Entwickelung 
werden  barker  sein  als  die  papiernen  Hinder' 
nisse  die  damit  aufgerichtet  werden.”  This 
means,  according  to  Dr.  Schiffer,  that  life  itself 
is  more  important  than  any  mere  document; 
that  all  living  forces  emanating  from  the  ^te 
are  diredled  not  so  much  again^  the  con^itU' 
tion  qua  con^itution  as  against  ^tutes  im- 
bedded  in  the  document.  “Der  souveriine 
Staat  selb^  i^  an  keine  Urkunde  gebunden, 
auch  an  keine  Verfassungsurkunde;  sein  Wille, 
nicht  der  Inhalt,  verleiht  ihr  Macht.  .  .  Nicht 
das  geschriebene,  sondem  das  gelebte  Recht 
i^  Recht.” 

Dr.  Schiffer  then  analyzes  the  con^itution, 
^atute  by  ^tute,  to  drive  home  his  thesis. 
His  detailed  ^udy  of  this  document  throws 
light  upon  the  present  political  trend  that  is  / 
mo^  illuminating;  one  realizes  the  inevita' 
bility,  no  matter  how  much  one  dislikes  the  j 
protagoni^s  and  their  philosophy.  And  incf  ' 
dentally  Dr.  Schiffer’s  comments  upon  the 
common  sociali^ic  tendencies  of  the  three 
parties,  the  Nazis,  the  Communists,  and  the 
Social  Democrats  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  ' 
present  day  Germany  make  inStruc^live  read- 
ing  for  a  generation  that  is  experiencing  the 
R.  F.  C. — Daniel  C.  Rosenthal.  New  York 
City. 

•  Dr.'Ing.  Georg  Sinner.  Gefdhrdetes  Euro' 
pa.  Schlote  rauchen  int  Urwald.  Stuttgart.  ’ 

Strecker  und  Schroder.  1932.  2.80  and  4  marks. 

■ — The  capitalistic  development  of  other  com  , 
tinents  threatens  the  economic  supremacy  of  ^ 
Europe.  Coal,  petroleum,  iron,  copper,  and  1 
other  metals  are  being  produced  in  ever  great'  ' 
er  quantities  in  the  Americas  and  elsewhere 
and  the  lands  best  suited  to  cotton  cultivation 
are  found  outside  of  Europe.  The  author  be' 
lieves,  too,  that  industry  tends  to  follow  the 
source  of  the  raw  materials. 

Europe  must  become  adjusted  to  the  loss  of 
the  basic  industries  to  other  countries.  The 
readjustment  is  even  now  going  on.  Skill  in  the 
production  of  fine  goods  is  becoming  a  con' 
tinually  larger  foitor  in  Europe’s  industries. — 
Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rene  Fiilop'Miller.  Macht  und  Geheim' 
nis  der  Jesuiten.  Leipzig.  Grethlein.  1930. 

— In  his  usual  graphic  Style  Rene  Fiilop'Mil' 
ler  makes  the  Story  of  the  Jesuits  live  as  a  his' 
toric  process  unified  by  an  intelligent  purpose, 
grounded  in  a  Stable  philosophy  and,  in  all 
its  multiformity,  integrated  by  a  single  loyalty. 
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The  world'wide  ramification  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  the  ability,  wisdom  and  power  displayed 
in  so  many  cultural  activities  of  the  Jesuits, 
seem  a  Grange  development  from  the  apparent' 
ly  emotion'driven  life  of  Loyola, 

The  author  traces  the  early  druggies  of  the 
Jesuits,  loyal  to  Ari^otle,  with  the  Jansen' 
i^ts  over  the  problem  of  free  will.  In  later 
chapters  their  difficulties  in  making  adju^ment 
to  enlarging  knowledge  are  attributed  to  this 
same  ^ubborn  clinging  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Stagirite.  Makers  of  knowledge  in  all  fields 
of  scholarship,  experts  in  the  social  arts  and 
in  politics,  trained  in  the  technique  of  molding 
the  wills  of  men,  they  were  fettered  always 
by  their  anchorage  in  a  heritage  of  unchab 
lenged  truth.  Absolute  obedience  and  un' 
que^ioned  loyalty  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
maintain  that  concentration  of  purpose  which 
changed  the  course  of  hi^ory  in  the  Orient  as 
well  as  in  the  WeA,  while  at  the  same  time 
these  very  qualities  set  the  limitations  of  their 
adju^ment  to  the  facets  of  the  new  world  and 
thwarted  their  effecftiveness.  Their  Ending  as 
scholars,  however,  they  have  maintained  until 
today. 

The  ^ory  of  Jesuit  missions  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale.  Adapting  themselves  to  all  condb 
tions  and  all  classes  of  society,  ma^ering  Ian' 
guages,  sciences,  political  and  economic  wis' 
dom  as  tools  of  their  trade,  they  carried  the 
Gospel  diplomatically  and  attractively  to  royal 
palaces  and  outca^  hovels  in  India,  China, 
Tibet,  Japan  and  both  Americas.  The  detailed 
narrative  of  their  devotion  to  the  peoples’ 
needs,  their  concessions  to  human  nature 
which  they  underwood  so  well,  their  readiness 
to  die  for  their  cause  makes  the  controversy 
over  “ends  which  ju^ify  means”  seem  petty 
and  unworthy.  And  their  excuse  may  well  be 
their  willing  bondage  to  an  unque^ioned  au' 
thority.  The  author  is  keen  in  his  criticism 
of  the  limitations  of  the  Order  and  generous 
in  his  recognition  of  their  manifold  contribu' 
tions  to  the  development' of  science  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  cultures  of  the  world, — 
A.  Eustace  Haydon.  University  of  Chicago. 

•  Dr.  E.  A.  Gessler.  Die  Alte  Schweiz  in 
Bildem.  Zurich.  Orel!  Fiissli.  1933.  8  and 
9.50  francs. — A  book  of  nearly  three  hundred 
illu^rations  presenting  Switzerland  from  the 
earlier  times  to  the  la^  of  the  eighteenth  cen' 
tury. 

The  collecftion  is  compiled  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Gessler,  the  curator  of  the  Swiss  Museum  in 
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Zurich,  in  collaboration  with  the  publishers. 
The  illu^rations  are  taken  from  miniatures, 
paintings  on  glass,  cloth,  and  wood,  art  works 
of  various  kinds,  sculpture,  engraved  articles, 
architedure,  and  ancient  documents.  The  only 
reading  material  after  the  very  brief  intro' 
duCtjon  consids  in  a  few  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page  descriptive  of  the  pidure. 

One  gets  from  this  book  a  very  vivid  pidure 
of  the  development  of  art,  codume,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  weapons  and  manner  of 
fighting,  the  cudoms  of  the  various  centuries. 
Various  scenes  depid  home  life  in  the  city,  the 
peasant  home,  methods  of  punishment,  how 
various  trades  were  carried  on;  furnishing  a 
much  clearer  insight  into  the  life  of  the  pad 
than  can  be  conveyed  by  description  alone  — 
F.  G,  Tappan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Professor  Dr,  Heinrich  Gunter.  Deutsche 
Kultur.  Leipzig.  Quelle  Meyer.  1932. 
— ^This  volume  is  a  satisfadory  complement 
to  Hermann  Pinnow’s  Deutsche  Geschichte, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  recently 
for  Boof(s  Abroad.  It  is  not  merely  an  addition 
to  the  exiding  hidories  of  culture;  it  purposes 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  purely  German  con' 
tribution  to  the  general  progress  of  culture.  In 
the  short  introdudion  Dr.  Gunter  elucidates 
the  conception  of  “Kultur”  and  describes  the 
changes  which  this  conception  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  profound  dis' 
cussion  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  ordering  of 
life,  developed  under  foreign  influences,  inteb 
ledual  adivity  in  all  its  many  manifedations. 
The  transition'chapter  Vom  Mittelalter  zur 
'H.euzeit  is  based  on  the  idea  that  an  under' 
danding  of  the  modem  period  is  contingent 
on  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  spiritual  powers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  with  all  their  implications; 
that  the  later  period  is  a  continuation  or  a 
repudiation  of  the  earlier.  According  to  Dr. 
Gunter  the  Reformation  was  not  the  deciding 
fedor  of  the  modern  period,  but  the  sum  total 
of  the  readion  of  powerful  circumdances: 
subjedivism,  intelledual  naivete,  and  the 
theological  acceptance  of  this  subjedivism, 
whose  influence  on  modem  cultural  life  with 
its  economic  and  political  forces,  its  art,  liter' 
ature  and  folk  lore,  is  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  chapter.  Die  J^euzeit.  The  text  concludes 
with  a  thought'provoking  consideration  of 
prospeds.  The  very  complexity  of  the  subjed 
interferes  with  fluency  of  dyle— a  defed  which 
was  unavoidable  and  of  which  the  author  is 
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fully  aware.  Abundant  notes  and  a  cx)mpre' 
hcnsive  index  conclude  the  volume. — Eugen 
Hartmuth  Mueller.  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

•  Werner  Hegemann.  Entlarvte  Geschichte. 

Aus  Nacht  zum  Licht,  Von  Arminius 
bis  Hitler.  Leipzig.  Jakob  Hegner.  1933.  3-50 
marks. — Debunking  with  a  vengeance — and 
with  a  purpose.  All  nations  cherish  their  myths 
and  vital  lies,  which,  invariably,  fo^er  reac¬ 
tion,  and  not  seldom  war.  In  particular,  his¬ 
tory,  fKDlitics  and  Romanticism  have  been  in¬ 
extricably  mixed  in  nineteenth  century  Ger¬ 
many.  The  greater  scholars  were  inspired  by 
hi^orical  fairy  tales.  To  this  conventional  view 
of  the  German  paA  as  a  Klei^  tragedy  or  a 
Wagnerian  drama,  we  owe  the  paradox  of 
William  II,  a  second-rate  Romanticist  at  the 
head  of  a  scientific-industrial  nation. 

Hegemann,  a  brilliant,  versatile  man,  archi- 
tedt,  city  planner,  critical  historian,  tears  the 
masks  from  the  demigods  of  German  tradi¬ 
tion.  Arminius,  Barbarossa  (the  Kyffhauser  leg¬ 
end  deeply  impressed  Bulow),  Luther  (a  very 
thorough  job!),  GuStavus  Adolphus,  the  Prot¬ 
estant  hero  who,  in  the  pay  of  Richelieu, 
ravaged  Germany  and  shattered  German  uni¬ 
ty;  Frederick  II,  the  appalling  barbarism  of 
Prussian  army  discipline;  the  War  of  Libera¬ 
tion  that  failed  to  liberate;  Bismarck  himself — 
for  whom  he  has  some  lingering  reverence. 
Still  he  shows  how  Bismarck  worked  for  Prus¬ 
sia  as  against  greater  Germany  (with  Austria 
included).  Prussia,  particularly  the  Eastern 
Junker,  his  bete  noire.  As  savage  as  Penguin 
Island,  but  with  no  veil  of  allegorical  satire: 
all  Straight  history,  most  of  it  hard  to  refute 
or  even  dispute.  Dedicated  to  Hindenburg  and 
Hitler,  “in  erwartungsvoller  Verehrung.” 
Destructive?  No.  True  Germany,  like  true 
France  or  true  America,  can  beSt  be  served  by 
purging  away  the  dross.  Legends  only  make 
slaves:  the  truth  can  set  them  free — Albert 
Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Alphons  Nobel.  Mord  in  der  Politi}{. 

Hamburg.  Hanseatische  VerlagsanStalt. 
1932.  4.80  and  6  marks. — ^The  author  of  the 
historical  survey  Herr  uber  Asien  and  various 
works  on  Statecraft  and  economics  has  com¬ 
piled  a  representative  record  of  political  mur¬ 
ders,  from  the  early  days  of  Greece  to  the 
assassination  of  the  Soviet  ambassador  Woj- 
koff  in  Warsaw,  in  1927.  An  uncanny  task,  but 
there  is  nothing  grewsome  in  Nobel’s  handling 
of  it.  He  is  not  a  vulgar  sensation-monger,  but 
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a  political  philosopher,  and  although  he  is 
neither  heartless  nor  lacking  in  literary  feeling, 
he  is  interested  mainly  in  the  role  that  political 
assassination  has  played  in  the  progress  of  the 
race.  He  concludes  that  its  influence  has  been 
almost  entirely  bad.  Murder  is  a  poor  political 
expedient,  and  he  finds  few  shrewd  Statesmen, 
but  for  the  moSt  part  only  fanatics  and  fools, 
resorting  to  it. — His  concrete  data  seem  in 
general  dependable,  but  in  covering  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  field  he  has  sometimes  failed  to  catch 
the  true  inwardness  of  events.  When  he  deals 
with  United  States  history,  his  characlteriza- 
tions  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Lincoln  and  Garfield 
are  at  best  over-simplified. — His  book  carries 
as  a  supplement  a  Chronif{  der  bel^annteiten 
Morde  und  Mordversuche  seit  i8o'\  a  hundred 
or  two  of  them.  Is  it  merely  an  accident  that 
his  list  from  1918  on  is  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole? — R.  T.  H. 

•  Hermann  Stegemann.  Deutschland  und 
Europa.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlagsan- 

Stalt.  1932.  9.60  marks. — Covers  the  events  of 
the  last  two  thousand  years  in  Central  Europe. 
The  author  is  a  firm  believer  in  geographical 
influence  on  historical  developments.  Time  and 
again  we  see  that  present  day  problems  have 
had  their  counterpart  in  past  history.  And 
here  also  we  may  find  some  solutions  for  the 
present  sore  spots  in  Central  Europe.  The 
thousand-year  Struggle  between  the  Franks 
and  the  Teutons  has  found  no  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  padt  of  Versailles  and  indeed  never 
will  be  settled.  The  author  firmly  believes  in 
the  injustice  of  this  peace  settlement.  The  im¬ 
portant  role  Germany  plays  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  is  often  Stressed  and  here  again  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Germany  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  “With  Germany  Europe  rises 
and  fells.”  The  latest  political  moves  of  Musso¬ 
lini  in  realigning  himself  with  the  Central 
powers  to  present  a  united  Central  Europe  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  brings  to 
mind  the  empire  of  the  HohenStaufens  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Verily,  as  the  author  says,  a 
thousand  years  are  as  a  day.  For  a  large-scale 
view  of  the  European  chessboard  this  work  is 
invaluable.  The  book  lacks  a  set  of  maps  which 
would  have  aided  the  novice  as  well  as  the 
expert. — E.  Trenl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Franz  Blei.  Talleyrand.  Berlin.  Rowohlt. 

1932. 9.50  marks. — ^This  biography  is  the 

result  of  a  long  and  careful  ^tudy.  Authorita¬ 
tive  documentation  coupled  with  fine  under- 
^tandir^  and  interpretation  mark  the  volume 
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throughout  its  347  pages.  The  ^tudy  of  this 
cynical,  phlegmatic,  profit'  and  pleasure'  seek' 
ing  politician  who  actually  “made  hi^ory” 
is  a  worth'while  task;  Blei's  merit  lies  in  arriv' 
ing  at  the  deeper  secrets  of  the  man  through 
the  exterior  circum^nces  of  his  development. 
— J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  julic  Braun' Vogel^tein.  Ein  Menschenlc' 
ben.  Heinrich  Braun  und  sein  Schicl(sal. 

Tubingen.  Rainer  Wunderlich.  193a.  5  50  and 
8  marks. — With  a  reverence  and  sympathy 
bom  of  intimate  contact  and  knowledge  and 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  real  and  the  true 
no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  her 
husband,  the  authoress  sets  forth  an  account 
of  his  life.  She  unravels  the  seeming  contra' 
didions  in  his  nature  and  shows  the  basic 
agreement  between  his  ^Iwart  championship 
of  what  he  believed  true  and  his  unwillingness 
to  recognize  the  value  of  himself  or  his  accom' 
plishment;  his  regard  for  the  worth  of  the 
individual  and  his  belief  in  the  principles  of 
Marxian  socialism;  his  self'suppression  and 
asceticism  and  his  compassion  for  others;  his 
subjedtive  viewpoint  concerning  others  and 
his  objedtive  consideration  of  himself  or  the 
group;  his  Jewish  extradtion  and  his  liberal 
religious  faith.  A  welbpresented  biography 
of  a  remarkable  man. — R*.  Tyson  Wyef^off.  Kan' 
sas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Ludwig  Finckh.  Der  gottliche  Ruf.  Leben 
und  Werk  des  Physikers  Robert  Mayer. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlagsan^lt.  193a.  4.50 
marks. — After  a  book  on  his  compatriot  Johann 
Kepi  .r,  Ludwig  Finckh  gives  us  a  lively 
account  of  the  physici^  Robert  Mayer,  dis' 
coverer  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Like  the  author,  Mayer  was  bom  in 
Wurttemberg  as  the  son  of  an  apothecary  and 
practised  medicine,  and  this  kinship  allows 
Finckh  to  display  before  us  with  true  under' 
Ending  all  the  suffering  of  this  great  man. 
He  saw  four  of  his  children  die,  his  discoveries 
were  overlooked  or  ridiculed,  he  was  put  into 
an  insane  asylum;  and  though  he  lived  to  see 
his  vindication,  his  strength  was  broken  and 
he  died  early  without  having  seen  his  ideas 
come  to  full  fruition.  Finckh,  through  his  book, 
has  creAed  a  worthy  monument  to  this  hero 
of  the  scientific  world  of  the  nineteenth  cen' 
tury. — Werner  T^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Maria  Morel.  Catharina  Sturzenegger. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1932.  6.50  Swiss 

francs. — Fraulein  Sturzenegger,  bom  in  SwitZ' 
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erland  1854,  gained  such  di^indtion  in  her  Red 
Cross  work  in  Japan  during  the  Russo'Japanese 
war  and  during  the  Balkan  war  in  Serbia  that 
she  was  honored  by  the  Red  Cross  and  by 
the  governments  of  JugO'Slavia  and  of  Japan. 
She  was  adtive  in  peace  propaganda  and  edited 
a  journal  to  promote  international  amity.  In 
the  wilderness  of  details  here  presented  it  is 
diflScult  to  discover  the  ideals  and  adtual  ac' 
complishments  of  this  remarkable  woman. — 
Marjorie  Duncan  J^ice.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Karl  Vossler.  Lope  de  Vega  und  sein  Zeit' 
alter.  Miinchen.  C.  H.  Beck.  1932.  10 

marks. — An  admirable  book  which  proves 
that  the  mo^  illuminative  presentation  of 
Lope  de  Vega  is  as  a  produdt  of  his  times.  The 
author,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  thought  of  the  Itahan  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  periods,  is  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task.  He  has  recreated  Lope  the  man 
and  Lope  the  writer,  and  in  situating  him  in 
his  environment  has  drawn  a  penetrating  pic' 
ture  of  the  national  sensibility  which  Lope 
refledts.  In  fadt,  so  effedtive  is  the  author’s  ah' 
sorption  into  seventeenth'century  Spain,  that 
his  readlions  to  Lope’s  writings,  even  to 
those  which  had  apparently  aged  beyond 
redemption,  preserve  all  the  freshness  of  ac' 
tuahty,  as  though  a  discerning  contemporary 
of  Lope  were  reading  them  for  the  fir^  time. 
Whether  or  not  the  reader  subscribes  to  all 
the  ideas  voiced  in  the  book,  he  will  find  it 
highly  sugge^ive  and  indispensable  to  an 
under^nding  of  Lope  and  his  Spain. — E.  H. 
Templin.  University  of  California  at  Los  An' 
geles. 

•  Martin  Winkler.  Peter  Ja1{Ovlevic  Caadaev. 
Konigsberg.  O^'Europa'Verlag.  1927. 

5.50  marks. — ^Through  the  series  of  Osteuro' 
pdische  Forschungen,  to  which  this  monograph 
belongs,  a  considerable  number  of  Slavic 
thinkers  are  being  brought  into  the  circle  of 
We^'European  thought.  This  volume  deals 
with  the  Russian  nobleman  Peter  Jakovlevic 
Caadaev,  bom  in  1794,  who  abandoned  his 
military  career  in  order  to  travel  widely  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Er^land  in  1823.  Three 
years  later  he  seems  to  have  retired  from 
society  in  a  fit  of  hypochondria,  but  he  returned 
to  the  salons  again  in  1831,  and  from  then  unti  1 
his  death  in  1856  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Mos' 
cow  society.  He  was  accuAomed  to  live  the 
reckless  life  of  the  Russian  nobility,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  he  took  his  role  of  prophet 
seriously  enough  to  leave  behind  a  number  of 
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feirly  sub^ntial  works.  Dr.  Winkler  makes 
no  claim  that  Caadaev  possessed  a  creative 
mind,  and  frankly  admits  that  he  might  today 
be  classified  as  a  dilettantish  Kulturphilosoph. 
But  he  makes  out  an  able  case  for  Caadaev  as 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  philosophy  of  his' 
tory,  and  as  “uniting  in  his  own  person  the 
two  epxxrhs  of  Pushkin  and  the  young  Do^O' 
evski.”  His  influence  on  19th  century  Russians 
was  “extraordinarily  great,”  but  it  was  because 
of  what  he  tried  rather  than  what  he  accom- 
plished. — Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

•  Johann  B.  Hornet.  Mit  Franl^reich  gegen 
die  “Barbaren."  Breslau.  Berg^dtverlag. 

1932.  I  mark. — We  had  hoped  that  the  hate' 
ful  literature  of  hate  had  died  away.  There  is 
no  ju^ification  for  this  oddly  belated  bit  of 
propaganda :  the  diary  of  an  Argentinian  volun' 
teer  who  joined  the  French  again^  “the 
Barbarians.”  He  found  out  that  war  was  no 
Sunday  school  picnic;  was  wounded,  dis' 
charged,  and  swore:  “Never  again.”  His  little 
book,  without  any  literary  or  hiAorical  value, 
is  anti'war,  not  pro'German,  in  spirit.  But  the 
blurb  turns  it  into  active  propag  anda  for  a 
new  “Day  of  Reckoning.” — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Fiedrich  Rosen.  Aus  einem  Diploma' 
tischen  Wanderleben.  Berlin.  Transmare. 

1932.  8  and  13.50  marks. — The  second  volume 
of  Rosen's  memoirs  includes  his  experiences 
as  ambassador  to  Buchare^  (i9iO'i9i2)  and 
Lisbon  (i9i2'i9i6).  Rosen  explains  why 
Roumania,  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
entered  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  as  follows:  The  fedt  that  the  language 
of  polite  society  in  Roumania  was  French  en' 
sured  a  favorable  reception  for  the  effedtive 
French  propaganda,  while  the  German  govern- 
ment,  feeling  secure,  ignored  the  warnings  of 
King  Carol  I  that,  if  the  leadership  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  continued  to  be  left  to  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary,  Roumania  would  be  forced  into 
the  Entente.  This  carefully  written  book  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  pxjlitical  affairs  in  Rouma- 
nia  and  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  before 
the  war.  The  author  has  tried  to  be  impartial, 
but  his  ardent  patriotism  and  personal  ani¬ 
mosities  occasionally  appear.  The  pidture  of 
Crown  Princess  Marie  is  more  favorable  than 
in  certain  recent  accounts,  but  in  his  treatment 
of  Kiderlen  and  Take  Jonescu,  Rosen  has  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  bias.  But  these 
faults  do  not  prevent  the  book  from  being 


valuable  to  the  ^udent  and  intere^ing  to  the 
general  reader. — Marjorie  Duncan  ?(ice.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

•  Lulu  von  Strauss  und  Torney.  Vom  Bie' 
dermeier  zur  Bismarcl{zeit.  Jena.  Eugen 

Diederichs.  1932. — Die  beriihmte  Dichterin, 
die  zweite  Gattin  des  friihver^orbenen  tat- 
kr^tigen  Verlegers  Eugen  Diederichs,  hat  einc 
Biographic  ihrer  Vorfahren  geschrieben,  die 
sich  wie  ein  ausgezeichneter  Roman  lie^.  Der 
Stil  zeigt  immer  wieder  die  reife  KiinStlerin.  Es 
i^  beileibe  kein  redseliges  oder  gar  sentimen- 
tales  Buch;  aus  diesem  Werke  weht  uns  ein 
Stuck  deutscher  Geschichte  entgegen.  Man 
konnte  diese  aufrechten  glaubigen  Menschen 
beneiden.  Die  einge^reuten  Briefe  wirken  ^rk 
und  edel.  Der  Gross vater  unserer  Dichterin, 
Vidlor  von  Strauss,  wach^  uns  besonders  ans 
Herz.  Die  Enkelin  i^  des  Grossvaters  in  GeiA 
und  Liebe  wiirdig. — Rudolf  Voigt.  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

•  Annin  O.  Huber.  Bei  Roten  und  Weis' 
sen  Abenteurem  in  Kanada.  Stuttgart. 

Strecker  und  Schroeder.  1932.  4.80  marks. — 
The  second  book  from  the  pen  of  this  author 
dealing  with  life  among  the  Indians  and  whites 
in  northwe^em  Canada.  Thrilling  adventures 
and  travels  in  the  land  of  ice  and  snow  in¬ 
habited  by  the  grizzly  bear,  the  elk,  the  caribou, 
as  well  as  by  the  Indians  and  whites,  many  of 
the  latter  of  the  “soldier  of  fortune”  type. 

Some  of  the  scenes  described  might  have 
taken  place  in  our  We^em  states  fifty  years 
ago,  but  have  now  been  crowded  to  die  out- 
po^s  of  civilization.  Much  of  the  material  muA 
have  come  from  personal  experience,  so  well 
is  the  ^ory  told. — F.  G.  Tappan.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rudolf  Mirbt.  Sowjetrussische  Reiseeim 
drudge.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1932.  3  20 

marks. — These  excellent  travel  impressions 
ought  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
library  of  those  intere^ed  in  present-day  Rus¬ 
sia.  They  supplement  the  many  books  filled 
with  praise  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  author, 
as  a  traveling  journalist,  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  some  aspeds  of  the  new  Russia  which 
ordinarily  are  not  shown  to  the  visiting 
foreigner.  Whether  we  Stand  in  awe  with  Herr 
Mirbt  during  the  Stirring  May  celebration  at 
the  Red  Place  of  Moscow  or  sympathize  with 
the  German  colonists  along  the  Volga,  we 
follow  the  author’s  account  and  enjoy  his  own 
critical  opinions.  The  Style  of  the  book  is 
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simple  and  effective. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

•  Helene  von  Watter.  Eine  deutsche  Frau 
erlebt  Sowjetrussland.  Breslau.  Berg^dt' 

vcrlag.  1932.  2.20  and  2.75  marks. — This  little 
book  is  based  on  personal  experiences  of  the 
writer  who  entered  Russia  again^  the  will  of 
the  Soviets.  Her  descriptions  and  conclusions 
are  based  therefore  on  what  she  saw  and  heard 
traveling  in  the  “Holzklasse"  with  the  peasants 
and  poor  folks.  We  get  some  very  intere^ing 
information  about  efficiency  of  railroads  and 
Soviet  admini^ration,  about  peasant  life,  hous' 
ing  conditions,  schools,  social  and  political 
aAivities,  etc.  Her  conclusions  do  not  tend  to 
encourage  We^emers  to  try  the  much 
heralded  experiment.  Clear,  objective  presen¬ 
tation  recommend  the  booklet  especially  — 
J.  Makhaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Em^t  Bergmann.  Die  Entsin^ung  ins 
Weiselose.  Seelengeschichte  eines  modernen 

My^til(ers.  Breslau.  Ferdinand  Hirt.  1932.  5 
and  6.50  marks.^ — Chapters  i,  2,  4,  6,  and  8 
contain  a  sort  of  diary,  commemorating  the 
so-called  myAical  experiences  of  a  my^erious 
“friend”  of  the  author  whose  loquacious  phi¬ 
losophizing  is  terminated  by  death  in  chapter 
6.  Chapters  3,  5,  and  7  contain  Bergmann’s 
“scientific  commentary”  and,  incidentally,  his 
own  philosophical  theory;  the  two,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  philosophy  and  the  friend’s  lofty  inspira¬ 
tions,  are  as  like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  If  space 
would  permit,  I  should  like  to  quote  extensive¬ 
ly  which  would  considerably  ease  the  reviewer 
of  the  burden  of  expanding  lengthily  in  ad¬ 
verse  criticism. 

Bergmann  tries  to  hammer  certain  preoc¬ 
cupations  of  his  vagrant  mind  into  his  reader’s 
head  by  repeating  himself  over  and  over  again. 
He  designates  his  philosophy  as  “my^ical 
amodalism.”  He  dwells  at  length  upon  his 
negative  criticism  of  philosophical  sy^ems, 
ranging  from  Plato  to  Husserl,  until  from  the 
mass  of  wa^ed  mental  efforts  emerge  victor¬ 
iously  Fichte’s  “Anweisung  zum  seligen  Le- 
ben”  (termed  “ein  Standardwerk  der  my^i- 
schen  Literatur”),  Mei^er  Eckardt  (termed 
“Der  Mei^er,”  exalted  to  the  skies  and  placed 
above  Chri^),  and,  of  course  Em^  Bergmann. 
After  having  reduced  the  ideas  of  God,  Free¬ 
dom,  and  Immortality  to  mere  psychological 
Actuality  and  subjective  formations  of  the 
human  mind,  our  author  proceeds  to  evolve 
his  theory  of  sexology  as  the  true  essence  of 
mystical  union:  “Nur  die  mannliche  Seele  i^ 
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my^isch. . .  Nur  die  weibliche  Matrix  symbo 
lisiert  wahrhaft  die  Gottheit.”  (p.  140).  The  act 
of  sexual  union  is  called  the  higher  religious 
experience.  The  universe  is  defined  as  “Wille 
zur  Form,”  the  higher  form  being  represented 
by  the  “mens  humana.”  The  my^ics  “are  too 
pious  to  believe  in  God,”  for  in  Bergmann’s 
deified  universe  no  space  is  left  for  evil  or  sin, 
therefore  no  necessity  for  Chri^,  no  doctrine 
of  salvation  and  redemption. 

Bergmann’s  metaphysical  theory  is  neo- 
Darwinism,  draped  up  and  patched  with  un- 
digeAed  pieces  of  philosophical  hi^ory.  Mis¬ 
interpretations,  misrepresentations,  and  clear 
falsehood  are  no  exception,  but  the  rule.  The 
one  thing  that  trikes  the  reviewer  as  incom¬ 
prehensible  is  the  feet  that  Em^  Bergmann  is 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  His  book  discredits  the  very  concep¬ 
tion  of  mysticism.  It  is  written  in  an  abomin¬ 
able  ^yle,  a  few  samples  of  which  may  follow: 
die  Gelassen-haben-heit,  das  GetaA,  das 
Einverseelungstheorie,  das  Weltliebliche,  das 
Seelenlebendige,  etc.  True  my^icism  has  al- 
was  been  “sprachschopferish,”  never  “sprach- 
verhunzend.” — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Ern^  Bergmann.  Erl(enntnisgei^t  und  Mut- 
tergeiit.  Breslau.  Hirt.  1931.  7.50  and 

9.50  marks. — Once  upon  a  time  there  were 
German  professors  renowned  for  their  accu¬ 
racy  and  for  their  scientific  ^yle.  Now  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  them  seem  to  be  more 
propagandi^s  than  scholars  and  write  a 
sloppy  oracular  lingo  like  that  of  the  present 
work,  which  leaves  reason  cold,  which  is  full 
of  ridiculous  sentences  like  “Men  are  liars 
because  they  have  beards.”  We  hope  Herr 
Professor  is  always  well  shaved. 

If  there  is  any  positive  contribution  in  the 
book,  it  is  its  psycho-analytical  treatment  of 
art,  culture  and  philosophy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sexual  psychology.  But  being  a  “no- 
thing'but”  man  Bergmann  overdoes  it  and 
makes  ^tements  so  utterly  absurd — for 
in^nce  that  Immanuel  Kant  is  nothing  but 
a  male,  sexual  dance  before  a  female  thing-in- 
itself,  or  that  the  ^ate  should  be  exclusively 
admini^ered  by  mothers,  because  men  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  display  their  own  vanity — that  it  is 
hard  to  take  the  book  seriously  at  all. — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma 

•  Hermann  Glockner. /ohdnn  Eduard  Erd- 
mann.  Stuttgart.  Frommann.  1932.  5  and 

6  marks. — A  year  ago  Booths  Abroad  reviewed 
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Hermann  Glockn^r’s  book  on  Hegel,  which 
appeared  as  an  introductory  ^udy  to  the  com- 
plete  works  of  that  philosopher  reprinted  by 
this  deserving  publisher.  Similarly  this  book 
on  Erdmann  is  the  introduction  to  a  reprint 
of  his  great  hi^ory  of  modern  philosophy  in 
six  volumes.  This  hi^ory  was  unfortunate. 
Erdmann  was  the  “last  Hegelian.”  His  history 
of  philosophy  took  its  bearings  in  Hegel’s  sys' 
tern  and  claims  to  unite  the  systematic  and 
speculative  principle  of  the  master  with  pains' 
taking  empirical  accuracy  in  details.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  life-time.  But  when  it  appeared,  the 
world  had  forgotten  Hegel  and  was  interested 
in  a  popular  and  naturalistic  materialism.  But 
now,  since  philosophy  has  recuperated  from 
its  slump  in  the  nineteenth  century,  its  moSt 
careful  and  scientific  history  may  find  a  better 
reception  than  when  it  first  appeared. 

Glockner’s  book  on  Erdmann  is  not  only  a 
charming  portrait  of  the  man  and  his  times,  it 
is  also  an  original  contribution,  since  Erdmann 
himself  was  as  much  neglected  as  his  work. 
Glockner  himself  is  destined  to  give  us  the  first 
complete  and  competent  history  of  the  Hegeb 
ian  school — we  may  expect  a  fine  work  from 
him. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Karl  Grcxjs.  Zur  Psychologic  und  Metaphy' 
sil{  des  Werterlebens.  Berlin.  Junker  und 

Dunnhaupt.  1932.  1.80  marks. — ^The  well- 
known  author  of  bcxjks  on  the  psychology  of 
children  and  animals,  gives  here  in  46  pages 
a  brief  account  of  his  value-thf-ory  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  metaphysics.  He  shows  that  values 
can  neither  be  explained  psychologically  as 
States  of  mind,  because  they  are  common,  con- 
neding  or  even  universal  and  objective 
references,  nor  by  philosophy  alone,  because 
they  can  not  be  described  without  also 
describing  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  the 
subject  towards  them.  He  then  develops  by 
way  of  illustration  values  of  feeling,  of  desire, 
of  cultural  and  personal  problems,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  they  all  point  towards  a 
religious  or  metaphysical  “wholism,”  where¬ 
by  he  comes  close  to  Hegel’s  Lit  der  Vemunft 
which  employs  human  affirmations  of  values 
in  order  to  establish  itself  as  a  totality  or 
whole  of  all  of  them. — GuStav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Johannes  Schubert.  Goethe  und  Hegel. 
Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner.  1933.  5.20  and 

6.50  marks. — In  a  letter  to  his  old  friend 
V.  Knebel,  Goethe  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
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Hegel,  on  the  cxrcasion  of  a  visit  of  the  latter 
in  Weimar,  October  1827,  as  having  been  of 
great  significance  and  refreshment  to  him  in 
that  he  had  become  aware  that  he  (Goethe) 
was  in  agreement  with  him  in  hiS  fundamental 
ideas  and  tendencies.  In  this  book  the  author 
attempts  to  elucidate  this  fundamental  agree¬ 
ment  between  these  two  great  thinkers.  Some 
idea  of  the  contents  can  beSt  be  conveyed  by 
the  headings  of  the  eight  chapters  into  which 
the  volume  is  divided:  (i)  Pla^ic  thought  (2) 
Sy^em  and  the  Aphoristic  (3)  Goethe’s  and 
Hegel's  Platonism  (4)  Romantic  Art  (5)  The 
Indidividual  Law  (6)  Individual  and  Social 
Harmony  (7)  History,  the  State,  Education  (8) 
Finite  and  Infinite  Consciousness.  A  carefully  ; 
prepared  index  of  names  and  topics  adds  great-  , 
ly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Only  philosophic¬ 
ally  trained  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  ; 
this  work  in  its  totality,  but  even  the  ordinarily  ; 
intelligent  lay  reader  will  gain  much  from  its 
Study.  Although  the  author  wisely  refrains 
from  hero-worship,  he  clearly  shows  the  depth 
and  consistency  of  the  philosophy  which  ' 
CJoethe  worked  out  for  himself  through  life¬ 
long  observation  and  refiediion,  a  philosophy 
which  does  indeed  bear  Striking  resemblances 
to  the  Hegelian  system  in  its  basic  concepts. — 
Herbert  Z.  Kip.  ConneAicut  College  for  Wo¬ 
men. 

•  Sigrid  Undset.  Begegnungen  und  Tren' 
nungen.  Essays  iiber  ChriStentum  und 
Germanentum.  Miinchen.  1931.  Kosel  ^  Pus- 
tet.  6  marks. — A  Staunch  apologist  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  is  Convert  Undset.  And  in  that  role  she  is 
a  very  humble  daughter  of  the  Church,  for¬ 
getting  completely  that  she  is  the  world’s 
greatest  woman  of  letters.  With  power,  pene¬ 
tration  and  marvelous  command  of  language 
she  pleads  for  simple  faith  and  takes  issue  with 
fellow-ChriStians,  nominal-ChriStians,  and  neo¬ 
pagans.  No  modernistic  reservations  entered 
into  her  acceptance  of  Catholicism.  She  came 
to  the  frith  of  her  adoption  with  a  rich  heri¬ 
tage  of  tradition  and  historical  background. 
Though  not  gifted  with  the  logical  persuasive 
power  of  an  Hilaire  Belloc,  she  writes  never¬ 
theless  with  the  convidtion  that  truth  matters 
more  than  everything  else.  Title  and  sub-title 
of  the  book  do  not  hint  much  as  to  subjedt 
matter.  The  essays  number  three  and  they 
deal  respectively  with  St.  Olaf  and  Norway’s 
conversion,  divisions  in  Christendom,  and  the 
Church  in  conflict  with  Neo-Paganism. 
Orthodox  and  at  the  same  time  original  com- 
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merit  is  centered  on  the  social  and  economic 
order,  with  its  neo-pagan  elements  of  material' 
ism,  fame,  success,  birth  control,  excessive  lU' 
tionalism,  etc.  Franz  Michel  Wiliam  is  the 
authorized  translator. — W.  A.  W. 

•  AuguA  Hoff.  Wilhelm  Lehmbruc\.  Berlin. 

Klinkhardt  ^  Bierman.  1933.  3.75  marks. 

— This  is  a  sympathetic  and  well  written  re' 
view  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  well  known 
German  sculptor.  Wilhelm  Lehmbruk  was 
bom  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine  in  1881,  and 
died  in  1919.  He  was  the  son  of  a  miner,  and 
^udied  at  the  Dusseldorf  Art  School  from 
1895  to  1900.  In  1901  he  entered  the  Academy 
of  that  city.  Later  he  visited  England,  Holland 
and  Italy  and  in  1910  he  went  to  Paris  where 
he  had  previously  exhibited  his  work.  In  the 
art  center  it  seems  he  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Maillol,  who  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  the  art  world. 

The  personal  charadteri^ics  of  Lehmbmk’s 
art  are  very  marked  and  his  conception  is  orig' 
inal.  His  figures  are  often  very  elongated  and 
the  limbs  attenuated  to  a  remarkable  and  rather 
unpleasant  degree  as  in  the  case  of  his  Climb' 
ing  Youth  (1913)  and  his  Kneeling  Woman 
(1911)  in  the  Tonhallengarten  at  Duisburg. 
Less  mannered  than  mo^  of  his  figures  is  his 
young  woman  known  as  Meditation,  long' 
legged,  broad-shouldered,  long'necked  and 
small -headed.  The  book  is  illu^rated  with 
forty-eight  full  page  illu^rations  of  his  work, 
it  is  printed  in  Roman  type  and  bound  in 
boards. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  Uruversity  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Richard  Eichenauer.  Musil(  und  Rasse. 

Munchen.  J.  F.  Lehmann.  1932.  7.50  and 

9  marks. — Under  this  title  a  good  book  might 
be  written;  even  the  present  volume  throws 
out  simulating  suggeSions  here  and  there  for 
truly  scientific  research  into  the  racial  back- 
ground  of  SyliSic  differences  in  music.  But 
Eichenauer’s  work  is  a  refleSion  of  the  rabid 
nationalism  of  present-day  Germany:  it  Saits 
from  the  assumption  that  “nordic”  is  an  ad' 
jeSive  implying  indisputable  superiority  and 
gathers  into  the  nordic  fold  almoS  every  com' 
poser  in  the  hiSory  of  European  music  (Pales' 
trjna,  Monteverdi,  Verdi,  Rameau,  Lulli, 
among  others)  excluding  only  Glinka,  Puccini, 
Mascagni,  Reger,  Dvorak,  Bizet,  and  all 
Jewish  composers.  No  more,  perhaps,  is  needed 
to  indicate  that  the  book  is  propaganda  based 
on  arrogant  sophiSries  which  will  doubtless 
be  used  to  explain  many  an  inSance  of  “racial 
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regeneration”  of  the  German  musical  world  in 
the  coming  months  or  years. — Arthur  Mendel. 
New  York  City. 

•  Heinrich  Strobel.  Paul  Hindemith.  Mainz. 

Melos- Ver lag.  1931. — ^This  is  a  second 

edition,  made  necessary  by  the  appearance  of 
numerous  new  compositions  since  the  fir^ 
edition  appeared.  If  one  wishes  to  understand 
Hindemith  and  new  musifc  in  general,  this 
work  is  indispensable.  “New  music”  is  no 
longer  a  dubious  novelty.  It  is  historically 
justified;  and  it  is  something  which  every 
progressive  musician  muSt  know. 

The  shadow  of  Wagner  reSts  on  the  entire 
generation  which  wrote  music  in  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Germany. 
Strauss,  Pfitzner,  Mahler  may  have  introduced 
technical  innovations,  yet  behind  their  work 
Stands  the  gigantic  form  of  the  citizen  of  Bay' 
reuth.  It  was  in  this  musical  atmosphere  that 
Hindemith  found  himself  during  his  early 
creative  period.  While  Still  in  the  clutches 
of  late  Romanticism,  he  penetrates  the  Style 
of  the  impressionists  and  produces  a  number 
of  works  indicative  of  new  powers  and  a  new 
Style.  What  was  more  natural  than  that  this 
young  musician,  coming  under  the  influence 
of  jazz,  should  employ  its  elements  artistically? 
From  1922  a  new  Style  ccwnpletely  dominates 
all  his  compositions,  chamber  music,  opera, 
oratorio,  pedagogical  works.  In  his  later 
produAions  a  greater  freedom  of  Style  is  nen 
ticeablc. 

Besides  excerpts  from  his  compositions,  this 
book  furnishes  a  chronological  list  of  all  his 
works  up  to  the  year  1931. — W.  G.  Schmidt. 
University  of  Oklahoma, 

•  Robert  F.  Arnold.  Reden  und  Studien. 

Wien-Leipzig.  Braumiiller.  1932.  7.50 

marks. — A  colledtion  of  16  essays.  Studies,  and 
addresses  (before  radio  audiences)  by  the  well 
known  historian  and  critic,  Robert  F.  Arnold, 
published  in  commemoration  of  his  6oth  birth' 
day,  by  a  group  of  more  than  400  friends  and 
former  Students.  A  member  of  the  frculty  of 
the  University  of  Vienna  for  more  than  30 
years  and  a  native  of  that  city,  Arnold  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  that  the  world  has  come  to 
associate  with  this  center  of  European  culture. 
He  belongs,  indeed,  to  that  always  small 
group  of  litterati  whose  personal  culture, 
though  easily,  at  times  almost  jauntily  worn, 
is  as  evident  and  pervasive  as  their  scholarship 
is  earnest  and  accurate.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
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essays  with  respect  to  their  worth  and  im' 
portance.  But  for  hi^orical  perspecilive  Turan' 
dot  may  well  ^and  as  a  model;  for  vivid  por- 
trarture  of  a  human  mind  and  spirit  the  ^udy 
Lessing;  for  narrative  ability  Arndts  Wander' 
jahre.  for  a  ^tudy  in  literary  ^yle  and  technique 
Goethe  und  die  deutsche  Sprache  (The  grandiose 
metaphor  with  which  this  essay  ends^ — really 
ten  or  a  dozen  metaphors  in  one — could  hardly 
have  been  excelled  by  Gottfried  Keller  at  his 
be^.) 

Of  especial  intere^  for  the  English  and 
American  reader  are  Arnold’s  translations  of 
Milton's  Lycidas,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso, 
together  with  his  explanatory  and  hi^orical 
introduction  and  comments.  Such  poems  are 
the  despair  of  any  ordinary  translator  (Imagine 
trying  to  say  “Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton 
Wiles — Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed 
Smiles”  in  any  other  language  than  English! 
Professor  Arnold  is  fully  conscious  of  the  dif' 
hculty  of  his  undertaking,  but  he  has  worked 
at  his  task  like  a  lapidary  on  so  many  precious 
^ones,  with  the  result,  to  change  the  hgure 
of  speech,  that  we  see  the  Miltonic  poems 
reflected  in  his  verse  like  myriaddeaved,  blos' 
som'covered  fruit  trees  in  a  glassy  pool.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  illu^ration  of 
careful  scholarship  and  skilful  arti^ry  com' 
bined  to  their  mutual  advantage. — Herbert 
Z.  Kip.  Connecticut  College  for  Women. 

•  Otto  For^  de  Battaglia.  Johann  T^e^lroy. 

Abschdtzer  der  Menschen,  Magier  des 
Wortes.  Leipzig.  L.  Staackmann.  1932.  5  and 
6.50  marks. — Ne^roy  was  and  is  the  greater 
comic  dramatic  of  the  German  race  and  Ian' 
guage,  worthy,  as  creator  of  comic  character, 
situations  anci  dialogue,  to  rank  with  Ari^O' 
phanes,  Moliere  and  Shakespeare.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  he  has  never  received  the 
recognition  which  is  his  due.  His  life,  save 
for  a  few  years  when  he  was  building  up  his 
reputation  as  actor  and  dramatic,  was  spent 
in  Vienna,  outside  the  direct:  current  of  Get' 
man  literature  and  German  culture,  and  he 
used  in  his  comedies  a  modified  form  of  every' 
day  Viennese  speech  which,  though  perfectly 
intelligible  to  all  Germans,  is  unfamiliar  to 
those  of  the  north.  Still  more  important  is  the 
facft  that  he  attacked  in  his  comedies  the  petti' 
ness  and  narrowness  of  the  ruling  Viennese 
literary  and  dramatic  critics  of  the  day  and 
they  retaliated  by  ignoring  or  belittling  his 
work,  their  verdict  being  taken  over  and  per' 


petuated  by  later  literary  critics  and  hi^orians, 
German  and  Au^rian.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  adored  by  the  public,  both  as  adtor  and 
dramatic  and  his  plays,  though  far  too  seldom 
produced,  never  fail  of  success  on  the  ^ge. 

This  is  the  thesis  of  the  author.  Whether 
he  fully  e^blishes  it  or  not,  his  book  is  well 
worth  reading.  Lively  pictures  of  Vienna  in 
the  firA  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
cosmopolitan  and  yet  curiously  provincial  city 
with  its  sharply  Gratified  society,  its  love  of 
gaiety  and  ease,  its  devotion  to  art  in  everj^ 
form  and  its  complete  satisfaction  with  its 
own  ^ndards  and  attainments,  afford  the 
background  and  explanation  for  Ne^roy’s 
curious  and  intere^ing  career  and  show  where  ■ 
he  found  the  material  for  his  plays. — Marian  | 
P.  Whitney.  Vassar  College.  | 

•  Josef  Hofmiller,  Hrsgr.  Das  deutsche  Wan'  I 
derbuch.  Wanderfahrten  von  Goethe  bis  ( 

zur  Gegenwart.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kun^' 
w'art.  Miinchen.  Callwey.  1931.  4  30  and  ; 
5.40  marks.' — “Wandering,”  says  the  editor,  | 
is  not  a  sport,  for  it  lacks  the  element  of  com' 
petition.  It  is  an  activity  of  the  legs  and  a 
condition  of  the  soul.  On  this  principle  he  has 
chosen  selections  from  twenty'four  authors, 
including  such  names  as  Goethe,  Klei^t,  Brem 
tano,  Keller,  Ludwig,  Richter,  and  has  added 
a  concluding  chapter  of  his  own.  The  essays 
(not  all  complete  in  themselves — many  of 
them  extracts  from  larger  works)  present  a 
wide  variety  of  types  and  ^yles.  They  range 
from  accounts  of  journeys  and  descriptions  of 
places  of  beauty  or  hi^oric  intereA  to  digres' 
sions  on  man,  philosophy,  and  the  art  of  “wan' 
dering.”  Pleasant  reading  in  these  troublous 
and  ^renuous  times  for  such  as  enjoy  re^ 
without  inactivity  and  the  refreshment  that 
only  nature  and  mild  adventure  can  give. — 
Jean  L.  Pennocl^.  Connecticut  CJollege  for 
Women. 

•  Univ.'Professor  Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn, 
Hrsgr.  Fruhromantische  Erzdhlungen. 

(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic^ungsreihen, 
Reihe  Romantil{,  Band  6).  Leipzig.  Reclam,  i 
1933.  7.50,  9,  and  15  marks. — This  volume  of 
Reclam’s  great  collection  brings  us  the  fir^ 
novel  of  German  Romanticism,  Franz  Stern' 
bald's  Wanderungen,  by  that  ^rong  and  versa' 
tile  genius,  Ludwig  Tieck.  His  friend  Wacken' 
roder’s  pious  love  and  ardent  championship  of 
art  as  a  sacred  calling  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  inception  and  execution  of  the  work. 
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The  two  young  authors  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Niimberg.  They  decided  upon  a  Durer  novel 
of  which  a  Diirer  pupil,  Franz  Sternbald, 
should  be  the  hero.  This  personage  and  his 
friend  Seba^ian  voice  those  views  of  art  and 
life  at  which  the  author 'friends  arrived  after 
much  correspondence,  wandering,  discussion 
and  debate.  The  interspersed  lyrics  are  numer' 
ous,  much  is  made  of  moods,  landscapes,  im' 
probable  meetings,  reunions,  love  affairs,  etc., 
and  though  the  novel  has  been  omitted  from 
recent  editions  of  Tieck’s  works  it  is  neverthe' 
less  of  prime  hiiftorical  importance.  In  technique 
it  has  Wilhelm  Meiilcr  as  a  model  and  it  in' 
fluenced  the  whole  held  of  Romantic  fiction 
from  Novalis  to  Eichendorf. 

The  editor  of  the  series  charadterizes  the 
Romantic  novel  briefly  and  shows  the  peculiar' 
ities  of  Franz  Sternbald.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
edition  of  1798.  Brief  notes  indicate  the  changes 
made  by  Tieck  for  the  edition  of  1843. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Uni V. 'Professor  Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn, 
Hrsgr.  Wcltdmchduung  der  Friihroman' 

til{.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwichjungsreihen. 
Reihe  Romanti}{,  Band  5).  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1932.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks  — Nature  and  reli' 
gion  together  cfanAitute  the  center  of  the  early 
Romantic  Weltanschauung.  That  German 
word  is  used  advisedly;  as  here  modified  it 
represents  a  dynamic  something— -e  creative 
contemplation  of  the  world  rather  than  a  sys' 
tern  of  philosophy.  The  material,  which  is  at 
once  closely  related  and  heterogeneous,  seems, 
after  pain^king  seledlion,  to  have  been 
grouped  around  this  central  idea.  The  Germans 
call  it  “dichterische  Weltschau.”  Novalis  gets 
the  bulk  of  the  space:  all  the  second  part  is 
given  over  to  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  plus 
Tieck’s  report  and  the  author’s  notes  on  the 
continuation  of  this  poetic  summary  of  Roman' 
tic  spirituality;  and  in  the  fir^  part  there  are 
splendid  selections  from  his  MdVchen,  frag' 
ments,  poems,  and  the  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais.  Next 
in  point  of  space  comes  Schleiermacher,  from 
whose  Rcden  iiber  die  Religion  there  is  a  total 
of  53  pages.  The  voices  of  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
Heinrich  Steffens,  J.  W.  Ritter,  and  Schelling 
are  also  given  adequate  hearing — particularly 
Schelling  on  his  T^aturphilosophie.  The  volume 
is  introduced  and  edited  by  Professor  Kluck' 
hohn,  the  leading  expert  in  this  field. — W. 
A.  W. 

•  Hor^  Rudiger.  Sappho:  ihr  Ruf  und 
Ruhm  bei  der  J^achwelt.  Leipzig.  Diete' 
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rich.  1933.  6.60  and  7.80  marks. — The  lateA 
volume  in  this  excellent  J^achleben  series  is 
a  hi^rical  review  of  Sappho’s  reputation 
among  scholars  and  men  of  letters  from  anti' 
quity  to  the  present  day,  with  an  account  of 
her  influence  upon  European,  and  chiefly  Ger' 
man,  literature.  Especially  emphasized  are  the 
views  of  her  character  current  in  Byzantine 
times,  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance, 
Germany  and  France  in  the  17th  and  i8th  cen' 
turies,  and  Germany  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Such  a  comprehensive  Audy  requires 
the  mention  of  every  important  (and  many  an 
unimportant)  person  who  has  dealt  with  her 
legend  or  her  poems,  from  the  Greek  comic 
poets,  Ari^otle,  Horace,  Ovid,  Suidas,  Pe' 
trarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Domitius  Calderinus,  to 
Anne  Dacier,  Bayle,  Heinse,  Herder:  the  Schle- 
gels,  Welcker,  Grillparzer,  Wilamowitz  and 
Rilke. 

The  greater  poetess  who  ever  lived  has 
been  also  the  moA  cruelly  maligned.  Rudiger 
traces  the  accretions  of  obscene  gossip  about 
her  from  the  comic  poets,  who  connected 
Phaon  with  Sappho,  through  the  uncritical 
works  of  later  indents,  to  the  revindications  of 
her  good  name  by  German  scholars  of  the  nine' 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Of  peculiar 
intere^  are  the  ^ory  of  the  two  Sapphos  which 
originated  with  Suidas,  and  the  discussion  of 
her  influence  on  i8th  century  Romanticism. 
Apparently  Gottfried  Olearius  (died  1715)  was 
the  fir^  to  treat  her  tradition  in  the  modern 
scientific  manner.  The  Sappho  legend  is  a  re' 
markable  example  of  the  risk  which  unimagin' 
ative  criticism  runs  in  confusing  the  sub' 
jedtive  and  objedtive  points  of  view,  and  in 
reading  into  a  few  fragments  of  exquisite 
poetry  a  manifold  calumny  which  is  perhaps 
the  darken  blunder  in  European  literary 
hi^ory. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Julius  Bab.  Befreiungsschlacht.  KulturpO' 
litische  Betrachtungen  aus  literarischen 
Anidssen.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1928. — The 
presumptuous  title  is  misleading.  Juhus  Bab 
presents  a  colledtion  of  his  essays,  dealing 
with  various  subjedts  and  personalities,  from 
Frederick  the  Great  to  Goethe,  Bismarck,  Emil 
Ludwig,  and  Henry  Ford.  Although  the  au' 
thor  sometimes  makes  use  of  Arong  words,  the 
articles  are  quite  harmless  in  their  essence  and 
breathe  the  rather  shallow  wisdom  of  the 
average  bourgeois  liberalism.  Some  of  the  book 
reviews  are  well  written  and  betray  a  fine 
literary  scent.  Others  are  either  uncritical  or 
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tendentious.  Bab's  hero'worship  leads  him  behind  a  leader. — Bayard  Morgan.  Univer' 


to  boundless  glorification  of  the  America  of 
Walt  Whitman  and  Henry  Ford  and  to  pitiless 
condemnation  of  the  Russia  of  Do^oevsky, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  this  is  all  that  there 
is  to  America  and  Russia.  Spengler’s  “Raub' 
tier”'philosophy  is  ju^ly  censored,  while 
Goethe  is  unjuAly  claimed  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  liberaliAic  creed,  which  acftually  should 
make  him  turn  in  his  grave. — Kurt  F.  Rem' 
hardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Raoul  Auemheimer.  Der  gefdhrliche  Au' 
gcnbitclj.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932.  5 

marks. — It  is  truly  abounding  to  find  an 
author  with  such  suppleness  of  expression, 
such  dexterity  of  technique,  such  skill  in  ^rt' 
ing  a  good  ^ory  who  possesses  at  the  same  time 
such  a  yawning  emptiness  in  matter,  plot,  and 
ideas,  such  a  disgu^ing  ethical  nihilism.  The 
five  accompanying  pidtures  vie  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  in  saccharinity.  The  cover  is 
adorned  with  a  Gibsonized  Diirer:  Adam  and 
Eve. — EmSl  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Gerhard  Bohlmann.  Die  silbeme  Jungfrau. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932.  4  and  6  marks. — 

Certain  world-hi^ric  figures  remain  inevitab¬ 
ly  enigmatic  and  lure  the  pen  of  the  re-creator. 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  peasant  maid  of  Domremi, 
is  one  of  those  figures,  and  Bohlmann  has 
devoted  his  fir^  book  to  the  riddle  of  her 
personality,  her  prowess,  and  her  passing.  I 
have  not  checked  his  use  of  hi^oric  fadt  in 
detail,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  abandons  it  (for 
example,  his  Johanna  deliberately  puts  herself 
into  the  hands  of  the  English)  when  it  inter¬ 
feres  with  his  main  purpose,  which  is  that  of 
evoking  a  spiritual  image  of  the  Maid.  The 
attempt  is  an  intere^ing  one,  and  shows 
noveli^ic  ability.  Striking  is  the  parallelism 
of  the  initial  burning  of  heretics  at  Domremi 
with  the  final  burning  of  the  Maid  at  Rouen. 
Individual  charadterizations,  such  as  that  of 
the  indolent,  whining  Dauphin,  who  comes  to 
hate  the  Maid  for  forcing  him  to  be  king,  or 
of  the  half-mad  abbe  Carron,  whose  de^iny 
is  ^rangely  linked  with  Johanna’s,  are  rather 
notable  and  give  promise  of  further  achieve¬ 
ment;  that  of  the  Maid  herself  does  not  con¬ 
vince  me,  though  single  features  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  such  as  her  powerlessness  to  escapjc 
being  worshiped  or  to  control  her  own  de^iny, 
once  she  has  come  forth  as  a  symbol  of  hope 
and  deliverance,  are  well  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Perhaps  the  ^ronge^  impression  is  that 
of  the  immense  power  of  a  nation  grouped 


sity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Otto  Briies.  Die  WiederJ^ehr.  Berlin.  Gro- 

te.  1932.  4  and  5.80  marks. — The  key¬ 
note  of  this  book  is  ^ruck  on  page  201,  when  \ 
Clemens  Augu^,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  asks  ! 
four  high  officials  of  his  church  this  que^ion:  | 
“Is  it  possible — for  God  to  descend  once  more 
upon  this  earth,  be  bom  of  a  woman,  and  • 
walk  among  us?”  This  que^ion,  which  all  j 
four  answer  in  the  negative,  appears  to  be  ^ 
affirmatively  regarded  by  the  author,  who  has 
spent  many  of  the  preceding  pages  in  an  account 
of  the  new  birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  account 
which  leans  heavily  on  the  New  Te^ment 
and  will  appeal  chiefly  to  those  pious  souls  who  , 
can  be  thrilled  by  having  the  Virgin  Birth 
brought  forward  into  the  18th  century.  The 
author  writes  well,  his  pictures  of  life  and  men 
are  good,  his  spirit  is  that  of  a  poet;  the  re¬ 
viewer  regrets  that  he  has  thrown  away  these 
gifts  on  a  task  that  could  only  result  in  frus¬ 
trated  effort. — Bayard  Morgan.  University  , 

of  Wisconsin. 

•  Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Hans  Fram.  Das  j 
deutsche  Gesicht.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li^t.  j 

1932.  5.80  marks. — This  partly  autobio-  j 

graphical  novel  deals  with  the  development  of 
a  writer  who  ^rts  out  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  finally  surprises  the  world  with  a  war 
novel.  Its  name  is  the  subtitle  of  this  book. 
The  author  succeeds  rather  well  in  portraying 
a  driving  young  man  who  after  a  long  search 
for  his  true  self  finds  his  call  in  life.  The  war 
is  treated  as  a  Parting  point  and  poA-war 
Germany  as  the  background  in  the  evolution 
of  this  young  German  whose  dreams  always 
f  o  to  di^nt  places,  a  true  German  who  wavers 
forever  between  Heimweh  and  Fernweh.  The 
author's  aim,  however,  to  create  a  contem¬ 
porary  German  Entwicklungsroman  cannot  be 
called  quite  successful.  The  discussion  of  many 
problems  that  mu^  have  beffillen  his  genera¬ 
tion  is  rather  carefully  avoided  or  only  lightly 
touched,  and  many  characters  and  episodes 
remain  lifeless  and  hazy.  It  is  a  book  with  an 
optimi^ic  outlook  on  life.  Germans,  the  author 
wants  us  to  underhand,  take  life  as  a  dream 
and  put  off  the  awakening  until  the  end.  As 
an  attempt  at  discovering  the  German  mind 
the  book  deserves  attention. — Werner  TJeuse.  t 
Middlebury  College. 

•  Th.  Elbertzhagen.  Amfortas.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  Georg  We^ermann.  1932.  4.80 
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marks. — At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  leading  baritone  of  the  Munich,  Hamburg, 
and  Vienna  opera  was  Theodor  Reichmann. 
Reichmann  was  the  fir^  to  sing  the  role  of 
Amfortas  at  Bayreuth,  having  been  seletfted 
by  Wagner  himself  for  the  part.  For  almo^ 
two  decades  Reichmann  was  the  sole  inter- 
preter  of  Amfortas.  On  one  occasion  after  a 
brilliant  performance  of  Tannhauser  Richard 
Wagner  publicly  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
Reichmann’s  ability  by  presenting  him  with 
a  valuable  harp  and  Frau  Cosima  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  “Sangesfur^.” 

Th.  Elbertzhagen  has  succeeded  in  writing 
a  fascinating  novel  about  Reichmann.  In 
familiarizing  us  with  the  career  of  the  popular 
singer  the  author  conjures  up  many  of  the 
leading  figures  of  the  dramatic  and  operatic 
^ge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century. 
Among  these  are  the  Berlin  adors  Doring  and 
Berndal,  who  discovered  Reichmann’s  talent 
when  he  was  employed  in  his  uncle’s  tobacco 
shop  in  Berlin,  Reichmann’s  Milanese  teacher, 
the  great  Lamperti,  Elssler,  director  of  the 
Berlin  opera,  Franz  Liszt,  Richard  and  Cosima 
Wagner,  and  Gudav  Mahler,  successor  of 
Jahn  as  director  of  the  Vienna  opera.  Included 
in  the  text  are  several  authentic  and  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  of  Richard  Wagner,  Frau 
Cosima,  and  Gudav  Mahler  to  the  famous 
baritone.  The  author  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  his  portrayal  of  Reichmann’s 
relations  to  the  women  who  influenced  his 
career,  viz.,  his  mother  and  sider  Hedwig,  the 
vivacious  Maria  Luini,  whose  acquaintance 
Reichmann  made  in  Italy,  the  underdanding 
and  sympathetic  Theresa  Malten,  soprano  of 
the  Dresden  opera,  and  above  all  others  the 
sweetheart  of  his  youth,  “Elizabeth  Neureu- 
ther,’’  who  was  the  determining  fadtor  in 
Reichmann’s  career  as  man  and  arti^. — H.  C. 
Thumau.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Bruno  Nelissen  Haken.  Ange^Iagtcr 
Scfileppcgrcll.  Jena.  Eugen  Diederichs. 

1932.  3.20,  4  and  4.80  marks. - Der  Fall 

Bundhund  was  Haken’s  literary  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Angel{lagter 
Schleppegrell  has  as  its  theme  the  “Klassen- 
ju^iz’’  of  the  German  po^-war  pericxi.  With¬ 
out  writing  a  novel  with  a  purpose  and  with¬ 
out  taking  issue  with  political  party  con^ella- 
tions,  the  author  drives  home  his  argument  in 
the  remarkably  well  told  Aory  of  Schleppe¬ 
grell  who  was  innocently  convidted  of  per¬ 
jury  and  served  two  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
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until  his  case  was  retried  by  a  different  ^tate 
tribunal  and  juAice  re^ored.  The  book  repre¬ 
sents  a  serious  and  valuable  contribution  to 
current  discussions  of  the  reform  of  criminal 
law. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Hans  Heyck.  Armin  der  Cherus1{er.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Staackmann.  1932. — An  inexcusable 

commonplace,  I  know,  to  say  this  is  the  be^ 
novel  I  have  read  in  a  long  time;  nevertheless 
it  is  true.  Heyck  presents  the  life  ^tory  of  the 
great  German  liberator  in  a  new  form,  some¬ 
what  the  Felix  Dahn  form,  to  be  sure;  but 
none  the  less  different.  It  is  quite  discemable 
throughout  the  text  that  the  author  has  not 
attempted  to  write  an  hi^orical  novel  in  the 
conventional  sense.  Yet  he  recon^rudts  the  life 
and  cu^oms  of  Armin’s  time  and  environment, 
not  by  drawing  phantasmagorical  pidtures,  but 
as  true  to  life  as  the  ancient  and  modem 
sources  in  a  “Nachwort”  and  even  invites  the 
reader  not  only  to  examine  his  statements  but 
to  enlarge  his  own  knowledge  by  using  them 
himself.  His  Style  is  Straightforward  and  never 
wearisome;  his  method  and  technique  help 
him  build  up  a  highly  fascinating  plot  and 
make  his  book  readable  and  inStrudtive. — A. 
Busse.  Hunter  College. 

•  Hans  von  Hulsen.  Die  Bucht  von  Sant' A' 
gata.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932.  2  and  3.45 

marks. — ^This  novel  is  one  that  presents,  in 
its  charadters,  personalities  representative  of 
twentieth-century  Europe  in  the  late  second 
and  early  third  decades,  yet  at  the  same  time 
representative  of  any  social  order  heteroge¬ 
neous  enough  to  embody  types  ranging  from 
smalltown,  simple  folk,  through  urban  bour¬ 
geoisie,  to  nobility. 

A  contemporaneously  popular  techm'que  is 
employed  by  the  author  to  bring  these  char¬ 
adters  conveniently  before  his  vision.  He  has 
seledled  the  Italian  town  of  Sant’Agata,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  bay  of  the 
same  name,  as  the  principal  locale  where  all 
his  charadters  meet,  either  as  permanent 
residents  or  as  transient  summer-time  touri^s. 

The  plot  is  concerned  with  the  adtivities  of 
all  inhabitants,  visitors  and  residents  alike, 
whose  de^inies  merge  intricately  to  supply 
the  reader  with  political  intrigue,  marital  con- 
flidts,  illicit  amours,  ineffedtiul  match-making 
and  a  long  li^  of  colorful  “private  lives,’’  all 
described  by  an  author  whose  analyses,  while 
revealing  and  valid,  never  lack  good-humor. 
The  ^ory  progresses  quietly  and  evenly.  Herr 
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von  Hiilsen  smiles  much  but  never  laughs 
aloud.  However,  this  novel  is  not  lacking  in 
a  dramatic  climax  that  is  as  exciting  as  any 
that  might  be  desired. — Dorothy  Schmidt. 
Chicago. 

•  Hans  von  Hiilsen.  Fin  Haus  der  Ddmonen. 

Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1932. — The  “heio"  of 

this  novel  is  Goethe’s  son  AuguA.  A  dread' 
fully  disharmonious  and  common'place  person- 
ality,  with  much  of  his  father's  vitality  but 
none  of  his  genius,  laboring  under  the  burden 
of  duties  and  inheritances  which  he  can  not 
absorb,  unhappily  married  to  a  Romantic  blue- 
Aocb'ng,  trying  to  shield  his  chaos  from  the 
father's  view,  hnally,  forty  years  old,  seeking 
like  his  father  a  rebirth  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  in  Italy,  which  only  ends  in  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  death — this  is  the  ^ory  of  the  book. 
It  is  well  told,  brief  but  saturated;  in  a  lu^rous 
and  elegant  prose  this  “house  of  demons”  rises 
— real  and  convincing  from  the  great  shadow 
of  the  pa^. 

For  those  who  know,  it  will  prove  an  ex¬ 
quisite  treat. — Gudav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Bodo  Kaltenboek.  Armee  im  Schat' 
ten.  Innsbruck.  Tyrolia.  1932. 8  schillings. 

— This  book  deals  with  the  Au^rian  army 
during  the  years  1914-1918.  Its  thesis  is 
declared  well  towards  the  end  of  the  book, 
when  in  the  year  1918  the  young  Au^rian 
officer  Terzy  returns  to  the  front  after  a  short 
furlough.  Taciturn  for  the  moi^t  part,  he  never¬ 
theless  speaks  freely  to  his  own  small  circle 
of  comrades,  expressing  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  that  the  Au^rian  army,  “die,  zu  zwei 
Dritteln  aus  Slawen  be^ehend,  als  Bundesge- 
nosse  des  DeutscKen  Reiches  gegen  Slawen 
kampfen  konnte,  ohne  daran  zu  zerbrechen.” 
Let  the  world  believe  what  it  will,  he  says;  the 
important  thing  is  that  they  believe  in  them¬ 
selves — that  they  have  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  their  duty  in  spite  of  the  moA 
adverse  conditions — in  spite  of  having  “im 
Schatten  gefochten.” 

The  book,  written  by  an  army  officer  about 
army  officers,  is  not  without  force  and  power; 
but  it  goes  tediously  into  detail,  moving  with 
incredible  slowness  in  spots. — Grace  T^orris 
Davis.  Oklahoma  City  University. 

•  Martin  Kessel  Herm  Brechers  Fiasco. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags  -  Anhalt. 

1932.  7  and  9  marks. — This  young  author — 
he  is  juA  thirty  and  this  is  his  second  book — 


has  set  himself  the  task  of  proving,  as  he 
quotes  Thomas  Mann  as  saying,  that  “the 
mo^  surprising  things  will  come  from  the 
novel.”  Kessel  informs  us  that  he  began  this 
book  several  years  ago,  in  order  to  preserve 
to  the  novel  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  crys¬ 
tallize  by  any  shorter  process.  It  is,  he  says, 
a  State  of  Consciousness  novel. 

What  Kessel  has  given  us  is  a  slice — and  a 
very  generous  slice  it  is,  722  pages— of  human 
life  with  all  its  contributing  thoughts,  emo¬ 
tions  and  aeftions.  Max  Brecher,  about  whose 
life  outside  the  Office  nothing  is  known,  and 
Gudula  Often,  who  limps,  is  kind-hearted 
and  feels  called  upon  to  help  everyone  she 
comes  in  contact  with,  are  employed  in  the 
Propaganda  Department  of  the  Uvag  in 
Berlin,  and  are  given  to  extended  philosophiz¬ 
ing.  Brecher,  forced  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Unemployed,  is  temporarily  rescued  by  Gudu¬ 
la  Often,  who  realizes  that  she  loves  him,  but 
he  leaves  her  to  go  his  way  to  ^arvation  or 
insanity.  The  plot  is  not  important;  but  the 
irony  which  Kessel  uses  with  a  sure  hand 
gives  the  book  force.  One  is  left  with  conscious¬ 
ness  that  each  life  contains  its  own  inescapable 
tragedy. — Day  Adams  Morgendjerne.  Long¬ 
view,  Texas. 

•  Jakob  Kneip.  Porta  T^igra  oder  die  Beru' 
fung  des  Martin  Krimkpm.  Leipzig.  Paul 
Li^.  1932. 6.80  marks. — The  hero  of  this  novel 
is  to  become  a  prie^  according  to  a  vow  made 
by  his  mother  in  his  youth.  But  more  and  more, 
with  his  growing  experience,  he  sees  the  gap 
widen  between  him  and  the  pradiices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  finally,  in^ead  of  re¬ 
entering  the  seminary  he  joins  the  German 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  the  ^ory,  the  country  along  the 
Moselle  and  Rhine  rivers,  is  well  pictured. 
The  author  has  attempted  a  Grange  blending 
of  realism  with  the  appearance  of  supernatural 
forces  on  earth,  but  his  qualities  as  a  ^ory 
teller  do  not  warrant  such  unexpec^led  turns 
nor  does  the  general  tendency  of  the  book, 
which  involves  a  rather  critical  attitude  toward 
the  Church  seem  quite  compatible  with  the 
use  of  God  and  saints  as  concrete  figures.  The 
chara(fter  development  of  the  hero  is  sketchy, 
often  mildly  commonplace,  and  the  author 
does  not  refrain  from  trashy  scenes  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  actions.  Thus  many  incidents,  as  e  g. 
Martin's  friendship  with  a  Protestant  boy 
and  his  life  in  a  Jewish  home,  remain  super¬ 
ficial  symbols  instead  of  being  causal  forces 
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that  grow  into  symbolic  proportions.  If  the 
author  had  told  the  ^ory  from  the  inside  and 
if  he  had  synchronized  the  various  influences 
with  his  belief  in  a  transcendental  force  behind 
our  lives  he  would  have  aroused  our  interest 
in  the  hero  and  written  a  remarkable  book. — 
— Werner  J^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Letzte  Reife.  Novellen  von  Jakob  Boss' 
hart,  Dorette  Hanhart,  Hermann  Hesse, 

Felix  Moeschlin,  Jakob  Schaffner,  Lisa  Wen' 
ger,  Ern^  Zahn.  Zurich  and  Leipzig.  Orell 
Fiissli  Verlag.  1933. 6  Swiss  francs,  4.80  marks. 
— The  heart  of  the  Old  World  is  too  troubled 
and  therefore  too  seriously  disposed  to  indulge 
in  any  form  of  decadent,  frivolous  snobbish' 
ness.  From  the  geographical  and  cultural  heart 
of  that  World — the  tiny  country  at  its  cen' 
ter — comes  this  wholesome  collection  of  short 
Tories,  all  of  which  reflect  the  temper  of  a 
trying  epoch,  without  however  attacking  its 
mo^  immediate  problems.  The  problems  they 
do  meet  exited  before  and  will  continue  to 
•exi^  after  the  turmoil  of  today.  If  they  are 
always  treated,  as  here,  with  the  maAerful 
hand  of  conscientious  authorship,  some  kind 
of  social  and  economic  progress  is  probable. 
Aside  from  their  inherent  seriousness,  we  web 
come  these  narratives  as  fine  specimens  of 
simplicity  in  modern  Ayle.  Second  year  ^U' 
dents  of  German  should  be  able  to  read  any 
of  them  and  advanced  indents  who  know  the 
world  of  Gottfried  Keller  will  feel  at  home  in 
the  reali^ic  Switzerland  of  their  imagination. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Fritz  Miiller'Partenkirchen.  Kinder.  Leip' 
zig.  Staackmann.  1932.  2.70  and  4  marks. 

— It  is  refreshing  in  these  troubled  times  to 
find  a  book  so  carefree  and  enjoyable  as  these 
Children  by  the  welbknown  Bavarian  humor' 
i^.  When  I  say  carefree  I  don’t  mean  Polyanna 
^uff.  The  problems  of  life  are  there  and  there 
are,  for  example,  gripping  schcwl-tragedies  in 
this  little  book.  But  it  is  written  with  great 
love  and  with  the  light  and  sure  touch  of 
humorous  art.  It  is  a  book  of  children,  but  not 
primarily  a  children's  book.  The  children  ap' 
pear  as  they  are  reflecfted  in  the  mind  of 
grown'ups,  as  parents  enjoy  the  little  come' 
dies  and  tragedies  which  appear  so  great  to 
the  children  themselves,  and  in  which  the 
grown-ups  see  mirrored  their  own  lives. — 
Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Balder  Olden.  Ziel  in  den  Woll^en.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1932.  4.50  and  5.50  marks. — 
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The  hero  of  this  novel  conceives  the  relatively 
mcxlern  idea  of  bringing  about  more  friendly 
relations  in  Central  and  Ea^ern  Europe  both 
from  an  international  and  an  economical  ^nd' 
point  by  the  development  of  a  transcontinental 
waterway.  His  fanatic  attempt  to  spread  the 
idea  is  not  justified  by  any  experience  of  his 
in  the  technical  field,  but  by  the  convidtion 
that  in  any  great  achievement  it  is  mo^  im' 
portant  to  create  the  initial  impulse.  It  is  this 
new  kind  of  idealism  pictured  in  an  unpre' 
tentious,  simple  ^yle,  rather  than  the  ^ory 
itself  which  makes  this  novel  so  agreeable  to 
read. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  Nis  Petersen.  Die  Sandalenmachergasse. 
Ein  Roman  aus  dem  Rom  des  Kaisers 

Marc  Aurel.  Miinchen.  Georg  Langen.  1933. 
— A  translation  of  a  Danish  work — a  work  of 
incredible  article  perfection.  Incredible  through 
its  ^upendous  scholarship  become  life,  reeking 
with  intimacy.  It  does  not  matter,  it  seems, 
whether  we  ^tep  into  a  modern  world'city  or 
into  the  Rome  of  the  second  century  A.  D. 
Besides  satisfying  hi^orical  curiosity  to  the 
fulled  extent,  this  saga  is  dense  and  crowded 
with  the  main  figures  and  fortunes  possible  in 
all  highly  developed  and  differentiated  environ' 
ments.  Some  dozen  welbshaped  characters  are 
carried  along  by  the  life  in  this  “^reet  of 
sandalmakers,”  all  real  and  growing  through 
the  years.  If  there  is  a  major  intere^  in  Mar' 
cellus,  it  is  because  there  the  author  sits  in 
judgment  over  his  own  ae^heticism.  A  fasci' 
nating  plot  keeps  the  attention  awake  from  the 
beginning  and  does  not  ceasie  till  the  end  to 
keep  the  reader  in  tension.  Wisdom,  humor, 
force,  a  slightly  satirical  wi^fulness  keeps  the 
di^nce  of  two  cultures  closed  and  open  at 
the  same  time.  Slowly,  slowly  rising,  in  a 
truly  epical  pace  and  patience  the  great,  the 
one  issue:  Aut  Caesar  aut  Chri^us! 

After  the  book  closes,  its  life  goes  on:  The 
reader  is  left  bereaved  and  regretting  that  he 
can  not  wade  through  another  half'thousand 
pages  to  learn  what  happened  to  that  rascal, 
that  wonderful  creature.  Ion.  One  can't  look 
him, up  in  a  classical  Who's  Who  and  that  is 

really  too  bad . — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni' 

versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Rendl.  Darum  lob  ich  den  Som' 
mer.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An' 

^It.  1932.  2.90  and  3.80  marks. — This  novel 
is  charaCleriAic  of  the  attitude  and  arti^ic  will 
among  many  of  the  younger  writers  of  today: 
there  is  a  realism  which  has  ceased  to  be 
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sensational,  exhibitioniAic,  programmatic  and 
has  become  mode^,  matterof'faA,  sensitive 
to  beauty.  The  ^ry  is  the  simple  one  of  a 
lonely  young  natural!^  carrying  on  his  research 
with  bees  and  pollen  at  one  of  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  the  Salzkammergut,  and  of  the  love 
between  him  and  an  equally  lonely  girl  of 
that  region.  Their  love  has  its  fir^t  sh'ght 
beginnings  in  late  winter,  has  its  blossoming 
and  development  as  spring  blossoms  and 
develops  into  summer,  and  has  its  sad  end  as 
the  year  with  its  la^  flowers  is  dying.  The 
language  is  simple,  at  times  overly  much  so, 
giving  the  impression  of  awkwardness;  but  as 
a  whole  it  is  a  beautiful  ^ory  well  told. — 
Harold  S.  Jantz.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Adolf  Schuler.  Konf{urs.  Leipzig.  A.  H. 

Payne.  193  2. — Bankruptcy —  material, 

moral,  political — is  the  ever  recurring  theme 
of  this  novel  dealing  with  the  professional  and 
sentimental  career  of  a  brilliant  Jewish  lawyer 
in  the  German  capital.  Of  more  intere^  than 
the  narrative  itself,  at  lea^  to  the  lover  of 
words,  are  the  dialogues  and  soliloquies  of  the 
main  and  lesser  characfters.  While,  to  a  large 
extent,  they  are  mere  verbal  pyrotechnics 
leading  nowhere,  they  also  serve  to  interpret 
the  motives  behind  the  gradual  veering  of  the 
population  from  the  parties  of  the  left  to  those 
of  the  extreme  right.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  book  appeared  la^  year,  in  the 
days  when  the  lu^y  battle  cry  of  “Deutsch' 
land  erwache — Juda  verrecke!”  had  not  as  yet 
been  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  therefore  it 
was  ^ill  possible  for  the  ^ory  to  end  with 
Dr.  Haber’s  triumph  over  his  National 
Socially  opponents! — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Berta  Selinger.  Herz  in  Flammen.  Berlin. 

Der  Bucherkreis.  1932. 4.30  marks. — Herz 

in  Flammen  is  not  a  love  ^ory  but  a  prole- 
tarian  propaganda  novel  which  deals  with  the 
growth  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Sociali^ 
movement  before  the  war  and  with  the  social 
hardships  of  the  proletarian  class  especially  of 
the  miners  on  the  German-Bohemian  border. 
The  authoress  tries  to  demon^rate  the  inter¬ 
national  scope  of  the  class  consciousness  of  the 
workers  by  sending  the  main  character  of  her 
book,  Bozena,  from  her  home  in  Bohemia  to 
Berlin  and  other  indu^rial  centers  of  Germany, 
to  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia,  and  the  com¬ 
rades  of  her  party  in  Germany  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  European  induArial  countries, 
Russians,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  The 


^ory  is  very  loosely  con^rudled,  and  the  few 
lyrical  passages  in  it  are  not  sufficient  in  them¬ 
selves  to  lift  it  out  of  the  propagandi^ic  at¬ 
mosphere  and  lend  it  epic  force.  By  placing  the 
^ory  before  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  the 
workers’  movement  the  book  avoids  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  antagonizing  either  Sociali^s  or 
Communi^s,  but  one  cannot  help  wondering 
what  a  proletarian  reader  of  today  may  think 
of  a  novel  in  which  men  like  Lenin,  Trotsky, 
Scheidemann,  Lebedour  and  others,  now  dead¬ 
ly  enemies,  appear  as  co-workers  and  friends. 
— Werner  T^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Gu^v  Sondermann.  Das  Rentendorf. 

Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1932.  3.40  marks. — 

A  novel  of  po^-War  Germans  and  their 
druggie  to  regain  significance  and  validity  for 
their  lives.  The  farmers  of  a  village  have 
neglected  their  land  and  sought  support  from 
government  pensions  for  wartime  disabilities 
long  since  cured.  The  village  doctor,  a  man 
suffering  under  his  own  eccentricities  and  mal- 
adju^ments,  finds  his  and  their  salvation  in 
leading  them  away  from  their  selfish  ^erility 
back  to  productive  communal  work.  The  noble 
purpose  of  the  novel  is  somewhat  obscured  by 
mannerisms  of  ^yle  and  presentation,  by  lack 
of  precision  and  concision;  but  there  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  full  blocxledness  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  which  in  part  compensates  for  such  grave 
flaws. — Harold  S.  Jantz.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

•  Karl  Hans  Strobl  Goya  und  das  Lowengc' 
sicht.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1932. — Herr 

Strobl  visited  Spain  in  1913  to  gather  material 
for  this  novel.  He  waited  twenty  years  to 
write  it  and  it  was  well  worth  waiting  twenty 
years  to  have  this  brilliant  re-creation  of  the 
personality  of  Francisco  Goya.  The  laA  years 
of  Goya’s  life  are  relived  in  the  pages  of  this 
entertaining  novel.  Goya  is  seen  in  the  apogee 
of  his  power,  he  was  ^ill  the  gallant,  ^ill  the 
hot-headed  knife  fighter,  ^ill  the  old  bull 
fighter,  ^ill  a  man  of  my^ery.  Herr  Strobl 
looks  into  Goya’s  soul  to  discover  the  real 
secret  of  the  man  and  then  creates  his  own 
^ory  of  that  my^ery. 

In  his  Roman  days,  Goya  had  wronged  a 
nun.  In  his  later  days,  a  my^erious  shadow 
lay  across  his  path,  seeking  his  undoing.  The 
lady  with  the  “Lowengesicht”  is  his  nemesis; 
only  his  painting  can  keep  him  clear  of  her 
clutches.  So  ensues  adventure  after  adventure, 
born  in  the  war  of  freedom  which  the  Spanish 
waged  againA  the  French.  Strobl,  the  author. 
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is  a  lawyer  living  in  Vienna  He  was  bom 
January  i8,  1877,  educated  in  law  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Prague,  and  published  his  6r^  novel, 
Vaclavbude,  in  1901.  He  is  one  of  the  be^ 
craftsmen  among  modern  German  noveli^s. — 
J.  A.  B. 

•  W.  E.  Siisskind.  Mary  und  ihr  Knecht. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' Anhalt 
1932.  4.80  marks. — How  deep-rooted,  how 
5igni6cant,  how  important  are  our  present 
class  di^indtions?  Can  love  and  sex  appeal 
overcome  them?  Siisskind  places  his  woman  of 
the  well-to-do  class  in  a  ruAic  environment, 
where  social  pre^ige  and  public  opinion  do 
not  interfere  with  perfedt  freedom  of  love  life; 
she  is  economically  independent;  she  is  alone 
in  the  world,  thirty-odd  years  old,  and  falls 
in  love  with  her  farm-hand,  who  is  virtually 
the  manager  of  her  little  e^te  He  has  more 
than  the  average  intelligence  of  men  of  his 
class,  and  even  some  acquaintance  with  books. 
But,  after  the  fir^  raptures  of  physical  union 
and  the  fir^  enjoyment  of  companionship,  the 
difference  of  ta^e  and  culture,  of  intereAs  and 
outlook  becomes  more  and  more  apparent, 
creates  an  immense,  unbridgeable  gulf,  and 
the  two  muA  part.  She  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  her  child  having  this  “common 
lout”  for  a  father,  and  makes  certain  that  her 
more  refined  lover,  who  has  come  between 
them,  is  credited  with  it. 

The  form-hand  is  not  class-conscious,  and 
there  are  no  tirades  or  discussions  in  this 
novel  which  would  make  it  a  vehicle  of 
propaganda  Yet  the  growing  disdain  of  the 
lady  toward  her  social  inferiors,  her  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  refinements  in  which  she  was 
bred,  and  the  contra^  between  her  two  lovers 
are  very  significant.- — Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Sigrid  Undset.  Sunniva.  Miinchen.  Jo¬ 
seph  Muller.  1932.  2  marks. — This  little 
book  is  very  beautiful  in  print  and  illuArations. 
But  if  you  expec!t  a  Sigrid  Undset  it  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  She  tells  here  the  legend  of  how  the 
Chri^ian  religion  came  to  be  accepted  in 
Norway.  Sunniva,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
becomes  Chri^ian  and  in  order  to  live  in 
peace  and  away  from  pagan  dangers  she  sets 
out  on  a  boat  without  sail  or  rudder  and  God 
guides  the  boat  through  the  roaring  ocean 
to  an  island,  where  an  idyllic  community  is 
e^blished.  But  neighbors  think  the  new¬ 
comers  are  robbers  and  come  to  kill  them.  God 
protec^ls  them  by  rolling  a  mountain  over 
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their  cave.  Later,  when  Norway  is  ripe  for 
Chri^ianization,  seamen  see  luminous  skulls 
on  the  island  and  so  discover  the  relics. — Gus¬ 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Watzlik.  Die  Lel^umer  Hutte.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Volksverband  der  Bucherfreunde. 

1932. — The  be^  part  of  Watzlik’s  book  is  the 
element  of  Bohemian  lore,  saga,  fairy-tale, 
legend.  Whenever  it  prevails  the  reader  wil¬ 
lingly  yields  to  its  charm  and  illusion.  But 
coupled  with  it  is  a  pseudo-romantic  tale  with 
the  luring  vampire,  the  sweet  and  motherly 
counterpart,  and  Oswald,  the  “seeker,”  the 
hero,  who  with  his  irresistible  seducing  smile 
walked  right  into  the  cover  of  this  novel  from 
the  late  Spielhagen’s  now  forgotten  Proble' 
matic  Characters,  and  works  havoc  among  the 
women  folk,  old  and  young. 

Something  like  Laxdaela  Saga  or  Lagerlof  is 
intended,  but  the  mixture  does  not  blend  and 
the  language  of  the  author  is  too  Vidtorian  to 
realize  his  intentions.  The  reviewer  had  to 
look  twice  to  convince  himself  that  the  book 
was  issued  by  the  Volksverband  der  Biicher- 
freunde — Emit  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Otto  Wirz  Prophet  Muller'Zwo.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Engelhom.  1932.  5  and  6  80  marks. 

— The  Story:  A  war  chemist  who  makes 
poison  gas  breaks  down  after  the  war.  He  is 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  fights  with  death 
for  a  long  time.  Between  his  feverish  visions 
and  delirious  utterances  or  “prophecies”  he 
has  a  love  affair  with  a  pretty  nurse.  This 
love  Story  is  to  sugar  coat  the  religious  and 
philosophical  refledtions  that  form  the  mainstay 
of  the  book.  The  language:  The  Story  is  told 
by  the  former  patient  between  trains  at  a  rail¬ 
road  Station.  Present  and  paSt,  waking  and 
dreaming,  narration  and  comment,  sanity  and 
mysticism  whirl  along  in  a  breathtabng  dance 
of  words.  Dostoevsky’s  influence  is  apparent. 
The  situation  allows  the  free,  poetic,  symbolic 
and  irrational  use  and  coinage  of  words,  where¬ 
by  the  whole  is  lifted  above  the  level  of  prose. 
Reminds  one  of  William  Blake  and  Joyce. 
The  theme:  The  discovery  of  God  in  the  sub¬ 
conscious  and  irrational  States  of  mind,  the 
protest  against  scientific  rationalism  and  utili¬ 
tarian  cleverness.  Criticism:  The  book  is  on 
the  borderline  of  philosophy  and  literature. 
The  author  shirks  responsibility  as  a  thinker; 
he  gives  the  impression,  in  this  particular  case, 
that  religion  and  insanity  are  identical,  which 
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as  thinker  he  would  not  maintain.— Ouilav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  Zarek.  Theater  um  Maria  Thul. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1932. — The  name  of 
Otto  Zarek  undoubtedly  belongs  among  those 
of  the  young  writers  whose  works  will  endure 
beyond  this  generation.  He  is  a  truly  lyric 
arti^.  The  life  of  Maria  Thul  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Theatrical  life  is  portrayed  with  such  life- 
like  dreariness  that  we  are  often  filled  with 
disgu^  at  the  hollow  world  behind  the  scenes. 
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or  perhaps  at  life  itself.  Zarek  describes  every¬ 
thing,  leaves  nothing  unsaid.  Into  this  world 
of  lies,  this  confusion  of  exi^nce,  he  brings 
Maria  and  Annin,  whom  we  cannot  help 
under^nding  and  loving  even  in  their  errors. 
Zarek  is  able  to  bring  into  the  hateful  ugliness 
of  his  picture  the  kindly  smiles  of  human  beings 
and  the  solacing  influence  of  nature.  This  is 
the  particular  value  of  this  novel — the  blend¬ 
ing  of  iftark  realism  with  gentle  idealism. — 
Rudolf  Voigt.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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•  Aniceto  Sela  y  Sampil.  Derecho  interna' 
cional  Second  edition.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1932.  4  pesetas. — In  a  ^yle  simple, 
^raightforward,  yet  pleasing,  this  little  book 
undertakes  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  international  law  and  to  trace  briefly  its 
development.  Elementary  in  character,  evi¬ 
dently  designed  for  use  by  ^udents  or  by  the 
general  reader  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  subject,  the  work  covers,  in  nineteen 
chapters  averaging  a  dozen  pages  each,  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  international  law,  the 
nature,  rights  and  obligations  of  ^tes,  forms 
and  methods  of  inter  .ational  relations,  treaties, 
diplomats  and  consuls,  pacific  methods  of  set¬ 
tling  international  dipsutes,  and  war.  Neces¬ 
sarily  the  treatment  is  skeletonized.  Profes¬ 
sor  Sela  has  overcome  splendidly  the  handi¬ 
caps  inherent  in  thus  dealing  with  a  subject 
of  such  magnitude.  He  summarizes  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  briefly,  pictures  the  in^ruments 
through  which  they  are  developed  and  en¬ 
forced,  gives  particular  attention  to  Spanish 
inAitutions,  and  does  not  fail  in  the  mo^  im¬ 
portant  task  of  every  worker  in  his  field — 


propaganda  for  the  adoption  of  pacific  disposi¬ 
tion  of  international  disputes  and  the  abolition 
of  war.  The  masses  mu^  be  educated  out  of  the 
belief  that  war  is  a  desirable  or  necessary  in¬ 
urnment  of  national  policy  before  world  peace 
enters  the  realm  of  the  attainable  Evangeli^ic 
preaching,  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
it  proclaims,  is  badly  needed,  and  it  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  find  it  so  thoroughly  permeating  this 
book  of  popular  appeal.  The  mo^  serious 
adverse  comment  to  be  made  is  that  sufficient 
attention  does  not  seem  to  be  given  to  the 
general  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
its  possibilities  as  an  in^rument  for  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  and  world  organization. — 
Maurice  H.  Merrill.  University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Juan  Diaz  del  Moral  and  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset.  La  reforma  agraria  y  el  eftatuto 
Catalan.  Discursos  pronunciados  en  las  Cortes 
Con^ituyentes.  Madrid.  Revi^  de  Occi- 
dente.  1932.  4  pesetas. — The  critique  of  the 
small  but  intellectually  powerful  Agrupacion 
al  Servicio  de  la  Republica  is  here  presented  in 
a  number  of  addresses  by  Senor  Diaz  on  the 
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agrarian  reform  law  and  Senor  Ortega  on  the 
Catalan  Statute,  with  particular  amendments 
sugge^ed.- — J.  A.  B. 

•  Juan  Jaures.  El  nuevo  ejercito.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1932.  10  pesetas. — A  proposed 

plan  of  military  training  and  defense  in  France, 
which  is  judged  by  certain  Spaniards  so  im- 
portant  to  their  fellow  countrymen  that  this 
translation  was  made  from  the  French.  Some 
of  the  more  important  features  are  the  follow' 
ing:  I.  There  shall  be  athletic  training  in  the 
public  schools  for  all  pupils  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  that  of  twenty.  2.  In^ead  of  mobilizing 
the  young  men  coming  of  age  in  barracks  for 
a  year  or  two  of  army  service,  as  at  present, 
there  shall  be  simply  a  six  months  military 
school,  held  in  various  secftions  of  the  country 
simultaneouslv,  so  that  no  one  shall  be  long  or 
far  separated  from  his  home.  3.  Each  year 
during  a  certain  period  training  of  various 
units  shall  take  place  for  three  weeks.  4.  All 
able'bodied  men  are  subjecft  to  call  under  cer' 
tain  conditions,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty 'five.  From  twenty  they  belong  to 
the  Ac^live  force  up  to  the  age  of  thirty'four; 
from  thirty'five  to  forty  to  the  Reserve,  and 
from  that  age  to  forty-five  to  the  Territorial 
guard.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  details  of  which 
no  adequate  idea  can  be  given  here. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas 

•  Nicolas  Ries,  John  Hughes  y  D.  J.  Saer. 

El  bilinguismo  y  la  educacion.  Translated 

by  Vicente  Vails  Angles.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  Ediciones  de  “La  Lec!lura.“  1932.  7 
pesetas. — A  ^udy  of  bilingualism  in  Wales, 
Luxembourg,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  con' 
tained  in  a  number  of  addresses  delivered  at 
the  International  conference  in  Luxembourg  in 
1928.  Its  translation  into  Spanish  should  prove 
useful  in  giving  a  sane  foundation  to  the  bi' 
lingual  difficulties  besetting  the  Spanish  Repub' 
lie.—;.  A.  B. 

•  Luis  Enrique  Osorio.  Los  deftinos  del 

tropico.  Bogota.  Cromos.  1932. — A  book 

very  much  discussed  by  the  young  intellectuals 
of  Spanish  America.  Is  it  a  philosophical  essay 
or  a  poem  in  prose,  a  programme  for  social  and 
political  action,  or  a  theosophical  “declara' 
tion”?  No  one  can  tell  as  yet.  .  .  .  Osorio  is 
a  re^less  dreamer  and  a  dynamic  fighter.  In  his 
new  book  he  endeavors  to  develop  the  doctrines 
of  Vasconcelos,  the  brilliant  Mexican  idealiA, 
and  consequently  he  delights  in  the  vision  of  a 
great  and  noble  future  civilization  that  is  to 
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make  its  triumphal  appearance  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Amazon  River,  which  “holds  the  de^iny 
of  Humanity.”  With  deep  poetic  insight  and  in 
engaging  manner,  Osorio  tries  to  follow  the 
course  of  all  civilizations  and  cultures,  and 
reaches  this  daring  conclusion :  Culture  had  its 
main  origin  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  is  there  that 
Culture  will  find  its  final  culminating  expres' 
sion. 

All  human  races  are  mixing  in  the  soil  of 
Latin  America,  thus  causing  the  formation  of 
the  “cosmic”  race,  a  race  of  which  no  com' 
ponent  is  failing  to  make  its  contribution  in 
blood  and  in  its  spiritual  connotations  and 
implications.  But  owing  to  the  law  of  gravity, 
this  new  race  will  move  towards  the  mighty 
Amazon,  there  to  settle  and  to  engage  itself 
in  the  tasks  of  creation  and  expression.  And 
consequently,  Inca  economy  and  Hindu  mys' 
ticism,  Nordic  science  and  Mediterranean 
ae^heticism,  and  Chri^ian  aspirations  and 
classic  beauty,  all  will  melt  into  one  great 
dynamic  whole,  thus  making  possible  the 
future  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  the  ap' 
pearance  of  an  integral  and  “cosmic”  culture. 
— Carlos  Carcta'Prada.  University  of  Wash' 
ington 

•  German  Arciniegas.  El  eftudiante  de  la 
mesa  redonda.  Madrid.  Pueyo.  1932. — 
A  very  intere^ing  and  enlightening  book  in 
which  the  author,  himself  a  di^inguished  ^U' 
dent  responsible  for  many  reforms  in  his 
native  Colombia,  tells  us  about  the  life  of 
many  great  students  of  bygone  days,  and  points 
to  their  vital  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
spiritual  and  social  progress  in  the  Occidental 
world.  With  pride  and  enthusiasm,  Arcinie' 
gas  declares  that  ^udents  are  “the  traditional 
revolutioni^s”  of  all  times,  because  “they 
carry  revolution  in  their  hearts”  and  are  ah 
ways  ready  to  sacrifice  even  their  lives  on  the 
altar  of  any  beautiful  dream.  And  thus,  he 
tells  us  about  the  lives  and  accomplishments 
of  all  the  true  intelledtuals  of  ye^erday  and  of 
tenday,  and  makes  us  follow,  with  sympathy 
and  under^nding,  their  hi^orical  careers 
and  romantic  adventures.  Arciniegas  believes 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  all  indents 
of  all  times  and  of  all  countries,  and  when  he 
considers  the  social  unre^  of  tO'day,  he  ap' 
peals,  in  the  glowing  pages  of  his  book,  to  the 
youth  of  the  world,  and  calls  them  to  rally 
againA  the  foes  of  juAice,  spiritual  and  cub 
tural  freedom,  and  social  welfore.  Socialism 
in  its  political  outlook,  El  eftudiante  de  la  mesa 
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redoruia  is  a  book  pervaded  with  lofty  ideal' 
ism,  ftith  in  the  future  and  youthful  enthus' 
iasm. — Carlos  Garcta'Prada.  University  of 
Washington. 

•  Anibal  Ponce.  Sarmiento,  Conftrudlor 
de  la  nueva  Argentina.  Madrid.  Espasa' 

Calpe.  1932.  5  pesetas. — A  short  outline 
biography  of  Sarmiento.  The  imaginative 
^yle  of  the  writer  has  transformed  the  dry 
hi^orical  fadls  into  a  lively  narrative.  This 
accomplishment  has  been  the  easier  by  reason 
of  the  bizarre  and  somewhat  romantic  char- 
a<fter  of  the  subjedl.  Few  men  have  had  a  more 
a^onishing  career.  He  was  a  self-made  man, 
if  ever  one  exited.  His  personality  was  so 
Arong  that  wherever  he  went  he  dominated. 
He  could  be  admired  or  hated,  but  never 
ignored.  His  several  exiles,  his  academic  con- 
teA  with  Bello  at  the  University  of  Chile,  his 
admiration  of  the  North  American  educational 
fiy^em  and  of  the  United  States  in  general,  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  at  home  as  exemplified  by 
his  terrible  arraignment  of  Rosas  in  Facundo, 
are  all  illuArative  of  his  ideas  and  motives. 
His  two  terms  as  President  of  the  Argentine 
are  charadterized  by  many  con^rudlive  meas¬ 
ures.  The  vaA  advance  in  education,  the 
founding  of  a  national  banking  sy^em  and  the 
development  of  railways  on  a  national  scale 
are  all  due  to  his  tir  dess  energy  and  initiative. 
His  fame  spread  to  the  United  States,  where 
on  his  laA  visit  he  was  given  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  invited  to  address 
that  distinguished  body.  All  in  all,  he  was  one 
of  the  really  great  men  of  the  Latin  American 
world.  These  points  and  many  others  are  well 
brought  out  in  the  present  volume. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jose  Andres  Vazquez.  Becquer.  Los  Gran- 
des  Hombres.  Barcelona.  Sociedad  Gene¬ 
ral  de  Publicaciones.  1929.  3  pesetas. — Vaz¬ 
quez  need  not  have  told  us  the  number  of 
wheel-greasings  of  the  coach  that  carried 
Becquer  on  his  first  trip  from  Sevilla  to  Madrid, 
but  that  is  one  evidence  of  the  attention  to 
details  in  this  delightful  biography. 

Only  eleven  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
poet’s  life.  The  last  ten,  the  moSt  valuable, 
interpret  Becquer's  writings  and  explain  the 
world’s  judgment  of  them  This  could  be  very 
dull,  but  the  biographer’s  charm  and  humor 
make  it  extremely  readable. 

Further  to  enliven  a  book  that  needs  no 
enlivening,  31  illustrations,  pictures  of  the 
man  and  scenes  connected  with  his  life,  and 


paintings  inspired  by  his  writings,  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  httle  volume.. — W.  J.  K. 

•  Jdlio  Camba.  La  ciudad  automdtica.  Ma-  ! 

drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1932.  5  pesetas. — 
Two  years  ago,  in  company  with  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  European  writers,  Senor  Camba 
made  a  visit  to  this  country  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  result  of  his 
travels  is  this  amusing  and  provocative  book. 

The  first  part,  which  has  to  do  specifically  [ 
with  New  York  City,  is  of  especial  interest.  | 
The  humorous  and  detailed  accounts  of  such 
varied  parts  of  New  York  as  Harlem,  cafe¬ 
terias,  the  automats,  the  Jewish  se(^tion,  hotels, 
etc.,  reveal  a  friendly  familiarity  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  The  rest  of  the  book,  dealing  ^ 

with  a  few  other  cities  and  Stressing  the  j 

Standardization  and  mechanization  of  American  | 

life  in  all  its  phases,  is  less  successful.  Senor 
Camba  falls  into  the  pitfall,  so  common  in  all  ! 
travelers,  of  too  sweeping  generalizations.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  book  makes  interest¬ 
ing  reading,  and,  though  American  readers 
may  not  agree  with  many  of  the  author’s  con-  1 

elusions,  they  will  find  food  for  thought  in  j 

them. — Marjorie  L.  Crandall.  Boston.  \ 

•  Francisco  Grandmontagne.  Los  immigran' 
tes  prosperos.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  1933. 

5  pesetas. — The  author,  himself  the  son  of 
Basque  immigrants  into  the  Argentine,  tells 
us  that  most  of  the  great  land-holders  and 
sheep  raisers  of  that  region  are  Basques.  They 
always  seek  the  rural  diStriclts  when  arriving 
from  Spain,  leaving  the  cities  to  other  races. 

So  much  do  they  keep  to  themselves  that 
there  are  large  sections  where  nothing  but 
Basque  is  spoken  and  understood.  The  author 
knows  the  disappearing  “gaucho”  intimately, 
and  writes  of  him  in  a  moSt  interesting  manner. 

He  speaks  on  this  subject  with  authority,  for 
he  himself  was  a  “gaucho”  in  his  youth.  Later 
he  worked  in  a  “pulperia,”  and  finally  took  up 
land  and  became  an  “eStanciero.”  He  tells  of 
the  return  of  rich  “Indianos”  to  Spain  and  the 
awe  in  which  they  are  held  by  their  Stay-at- 
home  friends  and  relatives.  The  chapters  of 
the  book  are  not  closely  conned:ed,  being 
rather  so  many  short  essays  on  various  phases 
of  immigration. — CalirTt  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Manuel  Aita.  La  literatura  argentina 
contempordnea:  1900-1930.  Buenos  Aires. 

Talleres  Graficos  Argentinos.  1932. — The 
first  impression  from  this  volume  is  that 
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everybody  in  Argentina  writes.  Certainly 
there  are  many  names  in  this  annotated  biblio' 
graphy  that  few  North  Americans  know.  We 
learn  that  Galvez  and  Hugo  Wa^  are  not  the 
only  authors  of  importance.  And  it  is  clear 
that  the  writers  have  turned  from  European 
influences  and  are  finding  their  inspiration  in 
the  pampas  and  the  Andes. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Rosa  Borja  de  Ycaza.  Aspedlos  de  mi 
sendero.  Guayaquil.  La  Reforma.  1930. — 

In  limpid  verses  and  in  easy  flowing  prose, 
Sehora  Borja  de  Ycaza  has  given  us  in  this 
volume  a  series  of  views,  not  deep  or  sensa- 
tionally  new,  but  fine  and  representative 
of  what  is  be^  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  women  of  South  America,  who  are  now 
moving  swiftly  towards  new  goals  in  all  lines 
of  social  and  cultural  activities.  A  true  leader 
by  rights  of  noble  birth  and  of  sound  and  care' 
ful  education,  Sehora  Borja  de  Ycaza  is  very 
influential  in  her  native  Ecuador,  and  there 
sht  has  won  herself  a  unique  position,  due  to 
her  penetrating  insight  into  the  nature  of  both 
man  and  woman,  and  of  their  respective  fields 
of  action  in  life.  She  is  a  conservative  and  yet 
a  progressive  woman.  Sincere,  truthful  and 
serene,  she  expresses  herself  with  unusual 
vigor  and  freedom,  and  with  exquisite  charm 
and  poise.  A  lover  of  tradition,  in  its  moA 
permanent  and  significant  aspects,  Sehora 
Borja  de  Ycaza  does  not  preach  the  “new  free' 
dom”  for  women,  but  accepts  for  them  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  related  to  their  posi' 
tion  in  the  world,  as  wives  and  mothers  that 
is,  as  preservers  of  Life,  real  and  everla^ing. 

None  desiring  to  know  the  women  of 
modem  Ecuador  should  ignore  the  writings 
of  this  di^inguished  woman.— Carlos  Garcia' 
Prada.  University  of  Washington. 

•  Remigio  Romero  y  Cordero.  La  romeria 
de  las  carabelas.  (^ito.  Bolivar.  1931. — 

This  is  the  fi.^  time  in  our  life  that  we  have 
come  in  contact  with  this  young  and  promising 
pKjet  of  Ecuador,  in  whose  verses  we  find  some' 
times  a  beauty  and  simplicity  worthy  of  the 
old  Spanish  Romancero.  Fond  of  precision  and 
of  color,  Romero  y  Cordero  is  often  highly 
synthetic  and  always  vigorous  and  intere^ing. 
With  sure  hand  and  in  noble  alexandrian  lines 
of  rare  harmony  and  classic  terseness,  Romero 
y  Cordero,  in  his  Romeria  de  las  carabelas 
takes  us  from  poetic  themes  of  childish  sim' 
plicity  and  directness  to  themes  of  almo^ 
apocalyptic  daring  and  strength.  He  has  not 
as  yet  found  himself,  but  as  he  is,  Romero  y 
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Cordero,  with  his  epic  accent  and  his  deep 
lyricism,  con^itutes  one  of  the  beA  promises  in 
the  field  of  Ecuadorian  literature. — Carlos 
Garcta'Prada.  University  of  Washington. 

•  Jacinto  Benavente.  Santa  Rusia.  Madrid. 

Imprenta  Helenica.  1932.  2.50  pesetas. — 

This  fir^  part  of  a  trilogy  had  its  premiere, 
as  the  booklet  announces,  in  el  Teatro  Beatrix, 
the  6th  of  la^  October.  In  six  scenes  it  carries 
us  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  to 
the  Russian  refugees  living  in  London  and 
supposedly  protected  by  the  British  Govern' 
ment,  though  in  reality  harassed  by  Czari^ 
spies.  One  of  these,  Fedor,  is  the  hero.  His  love 
for  Maria  Con^ntina  finally  makes  him  de' 
cide  to  break  with  official  Russia,  though  it 
may  mean  his  life.  In  the  final  big  scenes,  after 
he  has  confessed  the  truth  to  Maria,  she  ^nds 
before  the  other  Russians,  and  claims  that 
she  was  his  accomplice  in  everything.  With 
him  she  receives  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  her 
former  friends. 

The  same  publisher  offers  a  fifteen  page 
pamphlet,  Oracion  a  Rusia,  which  was  meant 
to  be  used  in  the  orginal  version  but  which 
appears  only  in  part,  even  in  the  published 
form.  In  it  Benavente  calls  Russia  “aurora  del 
mundo,”  lyrically  praising  its  power  of  crea' 
tion  and  its  faith.  He  has  his  doubts,  he  con' 
fesses,  of  Russia’s  future,  though  not  of  its 
paA.  Hw  sees,  as  he  says,  that  “el  valor  de  la 
vida,  cuando  la  vida  no  es  solo  nue^ra,  es  la 
vida  de  todos.” — 

Unfortunately  this  melodrama  is  likely  to 
leave  readers  or  spectators  cold.  The  character 
of  Lenin  seems  wooden.  The  other  two  parts 
make  this  seem  more  biting,  or  of  moment, 
but  so  far  this  is  not  great  drama. — I.  L. 

•  Jacinto  Benavente.  La  Duquesa  gitana. 

Madrid.  Imprenta  Helenica.  1932.  2.50 

pesetas. — On  October  28th,  occurred  the 
fir^  showing  of  this  new  play  in  El  Teatro 
Fontalba.  The  author  calls  it  “Comedia  de  ma' 
gia  en  cinco  aCtos  divididos  en  diez  cuadros.” 
It  has  to  do  with  the  dual  personality  of 
Aurelia,  a  middle  class  girl,  daughter  of  a 
merchant  and  wife  of  another  shopkeeper.  An 
artiA,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  paints  a  picture 
of  her  which  the  fiimily  tucks  away  in  a  comer. 
But  American  dollars  attract  the  arti^  to 
make  a  showing  in  New  York,  and  this  picture, 
borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  press  agented 
as  the  portrait  of  a  “Duquesa  gitana,”  is  the 
hit  of  the  exhibition.  News  ^ries  of  the 
legends  growing  up  around  it  come  back  to 
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Spain  and  make  Aurelia  dissatisfied  with  her 
lot,  since  they  are  ju^  the  sort  of  adventures 
«he  would  like  for  herself.  The  re^  of  the  play 
Judies  her  readions  to  her  husband  until  she 
becomes  convinced  of  the  greater  value  of  her 
husband's  love  and  the  tranquility  of  her  own 
home. 

The  play  will  not  greatly  increase  the  au' 
thor's  reputation.  It  might  make  a  good  movie, 
however. — I.  L. 

•  Pedro  Munoz  Seca  y  Pedro  Perez  Per' 
nandez.  La  Oca.  Madrid.  Sociedad  de  au' 
tores  de  Espana.  1932.  4  pesetas. — That  the 
Spam'sh  republican  government  has  not  yet 
imposed  a  ^ricft  censorship  on  the  ^ge  and 
the  press  of  its  country  is  matter  for  congratu' 
lation,  if  this  little  comedy  is  fair  evidence  of 
what  critics  of  its  policies  are  saying  aloud 
these  days.  The  two  well  known  authors  of 
La  Oca,  a  popular  success  in  the  Madrid 
theatre  la^  winter,  have  brought  together  a 
mo^  amusing  group  of  national  types  in  their 
satire  of  the  new  government's  policy  of 
socializing  the  large  elates  of  the  grandees, 
and  of  putting  men  and  women  on  an  equal 
footing  so  far  as  work  and  social  legislation 
are  concerned. 

“Nadie  sirve  nadie,”  says  Liberta,  the  for' 
mer  servant  in  a  comfortable  household,  as  she 
refuses  to  bring  her  erstwhile  ma^er  a  cup  of 
cafe  au  lait,  and  the  theme  is  repeated  in  vat' 
ious  tones,  until  it  is  ultimately  reduced  to 
absurdity,  by  the  portrayal  of  La  Oca,  the 
■new  society  called  in  full  “Libre  Asociacion  de 
Obreros  Cansados,  Aburridos,”  which  spends 
mo^  of  its  time  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping 
and  talking  in^ead  of  in  working  the  helds 
abandoned  to  them  by  their  former  owners. 

These  same  owners,  fleeing  for  their  hves 
from  grandiloquent  curses  and  threats  again^ 
them,  come  into  the  play  in  disguise,  are  them- 
selves  subje(fled  to  satire,  but  are  nevertheless 
at  the  end  re^ored  to  their  “rights,"  as  La 
Oca  disintegrates  because  of  its  headlessness 
and  lack  of  energy,  and  the  curtain  descends 
on  a  joyful  pidture  of  the  good  old  times  rc' 
turned,  and  the  good  old  ^ge  romance  of  the 
highborn  marquis  offering  his  heart  and  hand 
to  the  pretty  low'born  lass  he  has  learned  to 
love  during  his  masquerade. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

•  Antoniorrobles.  Torerito  soberbio.  Ma- 
drid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1932.  5  pesetas. 
— At  once  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  a  “local 
boy  who  made  good,"  the  fanta^ic  tale  of  a 


bullfighter's  rapid  rise  to  fame,  and  one  of  the 
mo^  biting  satires  on  egoism  and  conceit  ever 
to  come  out  of  Spain,  Torerito  soberbio  is  in  the 
grand  tradition  of  the  great  humorous  writers. 

“Florida,”  born  plain  Ambrosio  Juez  in 
Nava  del  Puerco,  or  Nava  del  Jabali,  as  the 
“hijos  mas  selecflos  de  la  ciudad"  preferred  to 
call  it,  ^eals  his  mother's  savings  and  makes 
his  way  to  Madrid.  Shady  experiences  and 
hone^  jobs,  in  each  of  which  he  exercises  his 
“veronicas,"  finally  lead  him  to  his  goal,  the 
“plaza  de  toros."  A  manager  appears,  Florisfta 
acquires  followers  male  and  female,  and  begins 
to  smoke  “puros."  Always,  to  himself  and  to 
those  who  are  mulcting  him,  he  is  the  great 
Florid,  the  nonpareil.  But  his  “soberbia" 
made  him  keep  his  eyes  closed  when  handling 
the  “muleta,"  Result:  “cogida."  The  “torero" 
dead,  the  followers  desert,  and  the  poor,  ih 
literate  mother  mumbles  over  the  didionary, 
crying  for  her  son's  lad  words. 

With  Torerito  soberbio,  his  fifth  and  bed 
novel,  Antoniorrobles  makes  even  more  secure  ^ 
the  enviable  pxjsition  he  holds  as  a  leader  » 
in  Spanish  letters. — Edward  Huberman.  Duke 
University. 

•  Pio  Baroja.  La  familia  de  Errotacho.  Ma' 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1932.  5  pesetas. — 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Baroja's  datement  in 
the  preface  that  he  does  not  care  for  dyle. 
That  is  quite  evident  again  in  this  novel  set 
in  his  Basque  homeland,  where  very  little 
happens.  The  fird  half  deals  with  the  life  of 
smugglers  like  Zalacain,  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  The  second  half  goes  into  the  details 
of  the  recent  syndicalid  invasion. 

In  the  course  of  his  dory,  Baroja  shows  him' 
self  a  modem  Spanish  “patriot,"  hating  the 
church  and  sneering  at  the  late  king.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  the  triviality  of  his 
charaders  he  has  a  dory  that  deserves  read' 
ing.— W.  K.  J. 

•  Luis  Roberto  Boza.  Los  aparecidos.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Empresa  Letras.  1932. 

$2.00  m.'n. — Seven  short  dories  didinguished 
by  a  redrained  beauty  of  language  (Fernando 
Saltivan  in  his  prologue  says  aptly:  “Boza  pule 
la  frase  como  un  virtuoso  del  Renacimiento  en 
su  celda  de  anacoreta”)  and  by  plots  that  un' 
fold,  not  in  the  everyday  world  of  adions  and 
of  spoken  words,  but  on  the  immaterial  plane 
of  intuitions  and  the  subconscious.  The  room 
with  the  misplaced  chair  that  seems  to  cry  out 
its  message  across  the  dready  rhythm  of  the 
knitting  needles; the  favorite  horse  dying  by  the 
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sea,  as  his  ma^er  had  wished  to  die ;  the  smother' 
ing  of  love  beneath  the  weight  of  the  long, 
monotonous  days  of  winter.  A  great  deal  of 
the  beauty  of  Amado  Nervo  with  something 
of  the  underlying  terror  of  Poe. — T.  D. 

•  Concha  Espina.  Candelabra.  Madrid. 

Hernando.  1933. — This  volume  consi^s 
of  four  short  “novelas,”  any  of  which  might 
have  been  expanded  into  a  fulhsized  novel. 
Although  Spanish' American  (the  fir^  one  is 
located  in  Chile)  and  Spanish  in  setting,  the 
women  she  created  are  not  only  Spanish ;  they 
might  have  lived  in  any  other  corner  of  the 
world,  for  these  women  of  hers  are  fir^  of  all 
women.  They  are  important  additions  to  her 
already  impressive  gallery  of  female  charaAers, 
and  show  that  fine  knowledge  of  feminine 
psychology  which  never  fails  her.  Told  as 
they  are  in  the  vivid  present  tense  of  which 
she  is  so  fond,  the  Tories  are  highly  dramatic. 
And  behind  and  about  her  characters  is  the 
charm  of  the  sea  or  the  mountains,  while  (Hon' 
cha  Espina's  thorough  knowledge  of  Spain's 
moving  hi^ory  is  constantly  used  to  advan' 
tage. 

Tierra  Firme  tells  the  Story  of  Soledad,  as 
lonely  as  her  name,  who  lives  in  Chile  poor  and 
alone  with  her  tiny  child  as  over  Valparaiso 
and  the  solitary  mother  hovers  the  warning  of 
an  impending  earthquake.  Arboladuras  records 
the  tragedy  of  three  lives  on  the  Cantabrian 
shore  of  Spain.  From  Rosa,  his  childhood  sweet' 
heart,  Jacinto  of  the  Mountains  turns,  against 
the  wishes  of  his  family,  to  Marina  of  the  sea' 
folk.  The  Story  rises  to  its  climax  when  Jacinto, 
caught  with  the  other  sailors  in  “la  galerna,” 
foils  to  reach  for  the  ropes  thrown  out  to  them. 
Blanca  Una  takes  its  title  from  the  name  of 
the  heroine,  a  young  pianist  of  surprising 
talent,  whose  birth  had  caused  much  gossip 
in  Madrid  society.  Alma  Silveitre,  last  and 
shortest  of  the  four,  is  the  Story  of  Ameh’a 
Vigil,  who  is  traveling  alone,  of  her  meeting 
with  the  Se  flora  who  seems  to  show  the  care 
and  solicitude  for  her  weU'being  which  Amelia 
craves,  and  of  the  unexpected  happiness  and 
pain  that  await  her  at  the  journey’s  end. — Ter' 
rell  Louise  Tatum.  University  of  Chattanooga. 

•  S.  Gonzalez  Anaya.  Las  vefliduras  recd' 
madas.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1932.  5.50 
pesetas. — The  celebrated  Malagueho  writes 
with  forgivable  enthusiasm  of  his  native 
Malaga,  which  forms  the  setting  for  this 
modern  novel  of  New  Spain  in  transition  from 
monarchy  to  republic.  The  religious  views 
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of  men  and  women  as  they  come  in  conflict  on 
such  vital  issues  as  divorce  form  the  thread 
which  successively  carries  through  Malaga 
society,  the  Holy  Week  processions  described 
in  great  detail  and  the  unfortunate  religious 
riots  of  May,  1931.  The  description  of  the 
latter  has  the  value  of  an  hi^orical  document. 
Despite  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  heroine 
Cu^todia,  the  barbaric  conduct  of  her  husband 
finally  breaks  down  her  firm  opposition  to 
divorce  and  we  find  her  fleeing  to  her  lover 
Alvaro. 

The  author,  Salvador  Gonzalez  Anaya,  was^ 
born  in  Malaga  in  1879.  When  twenty  years 
old  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  called 
Cantos  sin  eco .  His  fir^t  novel  was  published 
in  1905,  Rebelion.  Senor  Gonzalez  Anaya  lives 
in  Malaga  and  in  1916  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ayuntamiento. — J.  A.  B. 

•  E.  Gutierrez  de  Gamero.  La  olla  grande. 

Barcelona.  Ediciones  Edita.  1930.  5.50 

pesetas. — While  mo^  noveli^s  seem  to  be 
trying  to  outdo  one  another  in  originality  of 
^yle,  Gutierrez  de  Gamero  of  the  Real  Aca' 
cademia  Espafiola  has  treated  in  La  olla  grande 
the  twentieth  century  scene  in  Madrid  with 
a  certain  picaresque  undercurrent  that  gives 
the  impression  of  a  novel  written  with  a  modem 
pen  dipped  in  old  Ca^ilian  ink.  The  novel 
centers  around  the  business  and  love  affairs  of 
a  wealthy  banker,  complemented  with  family 
life  in  his  home  and  the  romance  of  his  daugh' 
ter,  a  “modem”  young  woman. 

Although  the  characiterization  is  rather 
weak,  the  novel  is  intere^ing  because  of  its 
^yle  and  the  picture  it  portrays. — Antonio  de 
la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Manuel  Iribarren.  Retomo.  Madrid.  Es' 
pasa'Calpe.  1932.  6  pesetas.- — Though 

adorned  with  modernist  mannerisms,  this  novel 
remains  a  reali^ico'sentimental  mosaic  of  well' 
used  situations,  wielded  together  as  the  lyrical 
biography  of  an  ordinary  man,  Ignacio  Quin' 
tana  Azpiri, — who  is,  in  a  sense,  any  man.  His 
youth  flashes  by  in  a  staccato  sequence  of 
impressions; — his  school  and  classmates;  the 
second  marriage  of  his  mother  with  the 
“^out  man  of  Amurrio,”  so  abhorrent  to  the 
child,  unconsciously  jealous  of  his  mother’s 
affection;  his  fir^  position  with  the  be^ial 
overlord  of  the  village,  who  commits  suicide; 
his  passion  for  this  debauchee’s  daughter  from 
whom  he  flees  to  emigrate  to  Mexico.  Schooled 
in  wretchedness,  he  finds  happiness  and  love 
there  but  only  to  be  driven  out  by  a  revolu' 
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tion.  Back  in  Spain,  in  his  native  village,  he 
is  looked  at  askance  by  his  former  friends.  He 
seems  to  them  to  be  imbued  with  certain 
attitudes  unpabtable  to  the  Spanish  Main 
Street,  though  innocuous  enough  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  world  at  large.  With  a 
Galdosian  incisiveness,  the  author  sugge^s 
the  small  talk  that  made  the  sandtimonious 
villagers  hypocritically  defend  their  household 
deities  again^  these  Grange  gods  that  he 
was  importing.  This  modern  picaresque  ends 
on  a  melodramatic  tremolo:  after  abandoning 
his  wife,  he  is  abjedtly  treated  by  his  paramour. 
He  is  reconciled  again  only  at  the  deathbed  of 
his  son,  and  finally  finds  refuge  in  Faith.  Finis 
tragi'comediac!  Time^honored  romantic  themes 
are  here  pleasingly  modernized  “a  I’usage  du 
peuple.” — Barbara  Matull{a.  Washington 
Square  College,  New  York  University. 

•  Baldomero  Lillo.  Sub  terra.  Cuadros  Mi' 
neros.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 

1931.  $6.00  m.'n. — This  is  the  second  edition 
of  the  companion  volume  to  Lillo's  Sub  sole,  and 
deals  chiefly  with  life  among  the  miners  of 
Chile.  Those  who  are  femiliar  with  mining 
Tories  of  other  countries,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or,  for  example,  France,  will 
find  little  that  is  different  in  these  short  tales. 
A  certain  sameness  in  the  lives  of  the  down' 
trodden  and  the  forgotten,  however,  does  not 
deprive  Lillo's  Tories  of  the  power  bom  of 
rugged  simplicity.  They  remind  one,  too,  that 
“proletarian”  literature  was  being  written 
long  before  it  was  made  the  centre  of  a  literary 
cult — that  it  is  la  vita  vissuta,  after  all,  and  not 
manife^oes,  to  which  we  muA  look  as  the 
true  inspiration  for  living  letters.  There  is, 
about  Lillo’s  prose,  a  certain  uncouthness  that 
inheres  in  his  charaders.  As  they  dig  for  coal, 
so  he  digs  for  ideas.  He  catches  the  dray 
humor  of  this  exigence,  and  the  clouding 
pathos.  He  humanizes  the  very  animals,  even 
as  he  animalizes,  so  to  speak,  these  subjected 
human  beings.  The  reprint  is  welcome  as  an 
antidote  to  the  hollow  dylism  that  too  often 
charaderizes  the  Spanish  tale. — Isaac  Gold' 
berg.  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

•  Jose  Mas.  En  la  selvdtica  Bribonicia.  His' 
toria  Novelada  de  un  pais  que  quisieron 

civilizarlo.  Madrid.  Pueyo.  5  pesetas. — From 
his  lad  novel.  To  soy  honrada,  caballero,  in 
which  Jose  Mas  flayed  the  female  inhabitants 
of  the  borderland  of  proditution,  he  turns  in 
this  dory  to  the  imaginary  realm  of  Bhriba 
in  central  Africa.  This  is  a  happy  communidic 
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Ethiopian  utopia.  A  European  in  search  of 
emeralds  arrives  and  soon  spoils  the  blissful 
pidure  with  the  introdudion  of  private 
property,  barter,  politics,  and  fraud.  He  re' 
weaves  the  contented  society  he  had  found 
into  the  pattern  of  a  monarchy,  chooses  a  king, 
edablishes  a  soldiery,  and  a  greedy  priedhood. 
So  far  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  this  imaginary 
Bhriba,  like  France's  Penguin  Island  for 
France,  is  a  retrospedive  summation  of  the 
dory  of  Iberia.  The  author  then  satirizes  the 
general  decadence  of  the  old  primitive  virtues 
accomplished  by  the  newly'edablished  aridoc' 
ratic  hierarchy  in  Bhriba.  After  sufficient 
decay,  the  cry  for  a  new  order  arises  and  the 
people  organize  a  Republic.  The  king  like 
O’NeiH’s  Emperor  Jones  takes  flight  in  the 
jungle,  but  the  European  remains  concealed 
near  by  and  watches  the  Republic  druggie. 
There  are  regions  that  claim  autonomy  (Oh! 
Catalonia!),  trouble  fomented  by  depression, 
and  betrayals  by  former  royalid  generals  (Oh! 
Berenguer!).  By  this  time  Jose  Mas’s  symbol' 
ism  is  almod  threadbare.  From  now  on  he 
shouts  like  a  prophet  in  the  wilderness.  The 
people  disguded  with  both  regimes,  monarch' 
ical  and  republican,  revolt  once  more,  bum  the 
Presidential  palace  with  the  Parliament  in  it, 
kill  off  the  European  and  his  aridocratic  min' 
inons,  and  orce  more  peacefully  revert  to  the  old 
happy  life  devoid  of  what  we  call  civilization. 

This  book  is  what  the  author  calls  a  “novela 
docente,”  and  the  lesson  is  too  obvious  to 
dress.  Republics,  beware  !^ — Harry  Kurz.  Knox 
College. 

•  Alejandro  Perez  Lujin.  La  Virgen  del 
Rocio  ya  entro  en  Triana.  Barcelona. 
Juventud.  1929.  5  pesetas. — When  Perez 
Lujin  died,  he  had  finished  part  one,  126  pages 
of  this  regional  novel  of  Andalusia.  It  was  par' 
ticularly  fitting  that  Jose  Andres  Vazquez, 
officially  adopted  son  of  Sevilla,  should  be 
asked  to  complete  this  dory  of  Sevilla’s  great' 
ed  religious  fedival.  And  the  collaboration  is 
a  great  success,  even  though  the  reviewer  mud 
whisper  that  he  considers  the  second  part  the 
more  satisfying. 

The  dory,  taking  its  title  from  a  song  of 
the  Brothers  Quintero,  recounts  the  love  af' 
frirs  of  two  siders.  One  is  fond  of  a  typical 
Andaluz,  the  other  of  a  Swiss,  more  enthusiadic 
for  Triana,  “el  barrio  de  gracia”  than  the 
native  born.  Pen  pidures  of  many  fedivals  and 
abundance  of  folksongs  and  proverbs  make  the 
novel  a  guidebook  to  the  heart  of  Andalusia, 
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while  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  religious 
observances  give  a  side  not  generally  treated. 
It  is  for  background,  rather  than  ^tory,  that 
the  book  should  be  read,  although  eleven  edi¬ 
tions  te^ify  to  its  popularity. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Carlos  B.  Quiroga.  4  a  2.  Novela  argen- 
tino-uruguaya.  Buenos  Aires.  L.  J.  Rosso. 

1932. — The  transatlantic  liner  “General  Oso¬ 
rio"  carried  some  700  Rio  de  Janeiro-bound 
passengers  when  she  sailed  from  the  Plata 
in  July  1930.  500  Argentines  and  200  Uru¬ 
guayans.  Yet  the  latter,  to  Sr.  Quiroga,  on  his 
fir^  ocean  voyage,  seemed  to  fill  the  ship. 
Hence  this  book. 

Uruguayans  of  the  middle  class,  he  affirms, 
are  generally  belligerently  self-assertive  in¬ 
dividuals,  wearing  their  nationali^ic  pride 
poised  precariously  upon  their  shoulders.  In 
the  hi^ory  of  America  Uruguay  has  been  a 
“separatist  concretion,”  while  Argentina, 
transcending  nationalistic  bounds,  has  been  a 
libertarian  expansion.  A  San  Martin  carries 
freedom  to  brothers  across  the  Andes,  while 
the  vision  of  an  Artigas  never  penetrates 
beyond  his  own  “tierra  chica." 

Incidental  to  an  exposition  of  this  view,  the 
author  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  lyrically 
beautiful  description  of  sea  and  land  and 
a  plot  of  sorts.  Sports  are  the  safety-valve 
of  modern  bellicosity  and  teams  of  the  two 
nations  meet  on  the  football  field  in  a  battle 
for  world  championship.  Rather  than  a  novel, 
4  a  2  is  an  excursion  by  a  noveli^  into  the 
controversial  realms  of  political  and  histor¬ 
ical  thought.  I  should  like  to  see  the  expression 
on  the  fece  of  a  Uruguayan  as  he  reads  it. — 
T.D. 

•  Felix  Urabayen.  Tras  de  trotera,  santcra. 

Madrid.  Sanchez  Cue^.  1933.  5  pesetas. 

— The  book  gives  no  indication  of  the  author 
of  this  novel  of  up-to-the-minute  Spain.  He 
knows  the  Basque  country,  the  home  of  his 
hero,  and  he  treats  of  the  revolution  as  seen 
at  Madrid.  The  origin  of  the  title  comes  from 
the  mother  who,  once  a  woman  of  the  Greets 
and  dancehalls,  determines  to  finish  her  life 
in  holy  work;  but  the  real  hero  is  the  ^reet 
of  Madrid  that  developed  from  a  vacant 
property,  knew  for  a  period  a  one  ^tory  school 
where  football  was  the  principal  subjeA  of 
^udy  and  was  given  over  at  laA  to  thw  frenzy 
of  commerce.  This  book  is  more  a  series  of 
chara(^te^  Judies  of  inanimate  objedts  than  a 
novel. — W.  K.  J. 
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•  Artemio  de  Valle- Arizpe.  Del  tiempo  pa' 
sado.  Amores  y  Picardtas.  Madrid.  Biblio- 

teca  Nueva.  1932.  6  pesetas  each. — Long 
known  as  a  chronicler  of  the  follies  and  foibles 
of  Vice-regal  Mexico,  Sr.  Valle-Arizpe  has 
colledled  some  of  the  beA  of  his  journali^ic 
output  in  these  two  volumes,  which  inaugurate 
the  edition  of  his  complete  works. 

He  delves  into  the  paA;  seledls  an  anecdote, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  fadt,  on  the  other  by 
legend;  shakes  off  it  the  du^  of  the  centuries; 
and,  drawing  on  his  knowledge,  acquired  by 
wide  reading,  so  animates  the  charadlers  and 
so  paints  the  atmosphere  that  the  result  has  all 
the  freshness,  all  the  vitality  of  adtuality.  A 
Walter  Winchell  of  an  earlier  day,  he  o^jcns 
the  massive,  carved  doors  of  Colonial  palaces; 
the  plain,  secretive  doors  of  monadic  cells; 
the  intimate,  gilded  doors  of  feminine  bou¬ 
doirs,  to  reveal  in  friendly  causerie  the  secrets 
of  the  inmates — the  identity  of  the  so-called 
niece  of  Don  Pedro  Moya  y  Contreras  and 
why  Philip  II  appointed  the  latter  to  e^blish 
the  Inquisition  in  New  Spain;  the  true  ^ory 
of  the  night  of  April  i,  1554,  in  Puebla,  when 
the  poet  Gutierre  de  Cetina  was  attacked  out¬ 
side  the  window  of  a  certain  young  wife. . . 

The  wherewithal  of  the  “comedia  de  capa 
y  espada,”  dulcified  by  the  soft  murmur  of 
tiled  fountains  in  the  patio,  by  the  di^nt 
reverberations  of  cathedrals  bells,  by  the  ni^le 
of  silks  from  Acapulco  and  the  Orient. — T.  D. 

•  Jose  Vasconcelos.  SoTuitd  magica.  Madrid. 

Pueyo.  1933.  7  pesetas. — A  varied  col¬ 
lection  of  short  ^ries  and  sketches,  some  of 
them  new,  some  of  them  reprinted  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

They  fall  into  two  general  divisions — real¬ 
ism  and  frintasy.  Those  which  come  under  the 
latter  classification — the  ^ory  which  gives 
the  volume  its  title,  for  example — are  dispas¬ 
sionately  melancholy,  the  work  of  a  poet  and 
a  dreamer,  a  delicate  wielder  of  words.  They 
^nd  out  in  bold  relief  againA  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  Tories  dealing  with  the  animals  called 
men.  It  is  this  predominance  of  the  reali^ic 
which  moves  the  author  to  warn  the  prospec¬ 
tive  reader  in  his  preface:  “No  se  trata  de  un 
libro  de  literatura,  sino  de  documentacidn, 
pavorosa  en  su  mayor  parte.”  Probably  the 
be^  are  those  of  Sr.  Vasconcelos’  native  land, 
in  which  he  catches  the  spirit  of  Azuela  and 
Luis  Guzman  and  their  generation — El  gallo 
giro,  with  ’ts  imprisoned  Matias,  regretting 
the  loss  of  his  fighting  ccxk  more  than  that  of 
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his  wife;  El  fustlado  (“Recuerdo  haber  vi^o 
mi  cuerpo  de^rozado  y  contrahecho  por  las 
contorsiones  de  los  ultimos  in^ntes”);  the 
brutal  Es  mejor  fondearlos.  The  skepticism  of 
a  cosmopolite  toward  visionary  theories  is 
^rikingly  apparent  in  such  reminiscences  as 
that  of  his  conversation  with  the  expatriated 
Greek  in  El  vtenw  de  Bagdad. 

Each  ^ory  is  clearly  the  fruit  of  a  maturity 
which  comes  of  a  long  and  observant  life. 
Despite  the  author's  words,  literature. — T.  D. 

•  Jose  Andres  Vazquez.  Fruto  en  sazon. 

Sevilla.  Mejia.  1931 .  Edicion  de  homenaje. 
5  pesetas. — As  a  tribute  to  the  winner  of  the 
1930  Premio  Cavia,  his  friends  have  gathered 
into  one  volume  some  of  his  out^nding  work, 
including  a  102  page  novel,  Ese  sol,  padre  y 


tirano,  essays,  articles,  four  short  Tories,  and 
two  plays,  one  of  which.  With  Chains  of 
Gold,  in  the  only  writing  of  Vazquez’  available 
for  English  readers. 

From  the  novelette,  a  ^ory  of  a  country 
girl  who  found  love  and  tragedy  in  Seville,  to 
the  poetic  prose  of  the  “’feature  Tories,”  we 
are  immersed  in  the  atmosphere  of  Andalusia. 
Besides  the  charming  fairy  tale.  La  muneca 
de  Esperanza,  among  the  mo^  intere^ing 
of  the  273  pages  are  those  considering  the 
possibilities  of  Pilate's  having  been  born  in 
Andalusia. 

The  prizewinning  news  article,  Frente  a  las 
llamas  de  las  quemas  del  monte,  chosen  from 
140  considered,  concludes  the  volume  — 
W.  K.  J. 
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•  A.  Alessandrini'M.  Pacelli.  Un  pericolo 
sociale:  Le  Brucellosi.  Con  prefazione  del 
Prof.  A.  Ilvento.  Roma.  Edizioni  “Annali  d’l- 
giene.’’  (Via  delle  Finanze,  14)  1932.  24  lire. — 
The  malady  variously  described  during  the 
nineteenth  century  as  Maltese,  undulating  or 
Mediterranean  fever  is  now  recognized  to  be 
a  sociological  problem  from  which  no  region 
of  the  world  is  immune.  In  1886  Sir  David 
Bruce,  who  was  then  in  Malta,  discovered  that 
a  micrococcus  which  attacks  both  man  and 
bea^  was  a  cause  of  this  my^erious  fever.  In 
1896  Bernhard  Bang  found  that  also  a  bacillus 
occasioned  it.  But  it  was  not  until  1918  that 
Alice  Evan  published  the  results  of  her  Judies 
which  proved  that  both  organisms  produce  the 
same  clinical  syndrome. 

The  present  volume  con^itutes  a  compre' 
hcnsive  analysis  of  both  the  badteriological  and 


sociological  aspects  of  this  fever  due  to  the 
organisms  collectively  described  as  “Le  Bru' 
cellosi’’^ — so'named  in  honor  of  Sir  David 
Bruce,  whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
^udy  of  tropical  diseases.  An  exhau^ive  biblio' 
graphy  embracing  English,  French,  German  and 
Italian  sources,  is  appended  to  the  text. — The 
Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Mario  Bertolotti.  La  critica  medica  nella 
doria:  Alessandro  Magno.  Torino.  Bocca. 
1932.  56  lire. — No  nation  can  boa^  of  more 
perfectly  executed  books  than  some  of  the  ex' 
ceptioaally  beautiful  works  coming  from  the 
Italian  press.  The  craftsmanship  of  bcxjk  mak' 
ing  and  the  scholarship  of  an  authority  could 
not  be  combined  more  deftly  than  has  been 
so  happily  done  in  this  work  under  review. 
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The  Turin  physician,  an  authority  on  radio' 
graphy  (X'ray  diagnosis),  here  turns  back  the 
pages  of  hi^ory  and  sets  himself  the  task  of 
clinically  analyzing  the  malady  from  which 
Alexander  the  Great  suffered  and  died.  Fir^ 
he  presents  a  survey  of  the  heredity  of  his 
subject;  secondly  he  studies  the  wounds  from 
which  Alexander  suffered  during  his  cam' 
paigns  in  Macedonia  and  Asia;  and  in  con' 
elusion  he  follows  through  the  entire  clinical 
sequence  of  developments  which  finally 
resulted  in  Alexander's  death.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  delineate  by  word  and  illu^ra' 
tion  the  mo^  intimate  and  personal  circum' 
dances  under  which  Alexander  lived  and  met 
his  death;  and  the  work  with  the  exhauAive 
bibliography  appended  to  the  text,  is  an  im' 
portant  contribution  to  the  hi^ory  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Alexander  the  Great. — The  Ita' 
lian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy 

•  Confederazione  Generale  Fasci^a  dell’ 
Industria  Italiana.  La  Vigilc  e  I'Assis' 

tenza  sanitaria  ai  Lavoratori  dellTnduilria. 
Roma.  Confederazione  Generale  Fasci^a  delF' 
Indu^ria  Italiana.  1932. — This  monograph, 
published  in  commemoration  of  the  fir^  thirty 
years  work  of  “La  Vigile:  I^ituto  medico  na- 
zionale  per  la  cura  degli  operai  infortunati  e 
per  I’igiene  e  la  medicina  del  lavoro,”  is  a 
record  of  an  achievement  wide  in  scope  and 
fet'teaching  in  the  benefit  which  it  has  brought 
the  Italian  nation.  But  a  ha^y  glance  at  the 
hundred'odd  pages  of  illu^rations  of  the 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  fir^'aid  ^tions 
is  necessary,  to  disclose  the  extent  of  this 
“social  service”  which  had  its  inception  in 
1902,  received  formal  recognition  from  the 
government  in  1929,  today  enjoys  the  co' 
operative  support  of  26,000  business  firms,  and 
during  the  pa^  thirty  years  has  rendered  aid 
in  one  form  or  another  to  more  than  5  million 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Gala' 
bria  and  Messina  in  the  south  to  Lecco  and 
Como,  Milan  and  Turin  in  the  north. — The 
Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  F.  Giannini.  Crisi.  Milano.  Treves'Trec' 
cani'Tumminelli,  1933.  15  lire. — Offering 

no  prophecy,  basing  his  argument  upon  fa(fls 
as  they  confront  the  world  today,  the  author 
lucidly  analyzes  the  ac!tual  conditions  which 
govern  indu^rial  production  and  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  services;  the  disarrangement  of 
the  fundamental  economic  ^ruClure  of  society 
is  clearly  delineated;  and  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  faCl  that  the  remedy  of  exiting  jinan' 
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cial  difficulties- — both  in  Italy  and  abroad — 
muA  be  sought  in  the  modification  of  these 
deeply  seated  ecorumic  elements — such  as 
productive  activity,  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services,  regional  specialization,  and  interna- 
tional  cooperation — which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  securely  integrated  body-politic. — 
The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy, 

•  Annibale  Scicluna  Sorge.  Malta:  VisUme 
Storica:  sintesi  politica.  Livorno.  Raffaello 

Giu^i.  1932.  15  lire. — Ore^e  Ferdinando  Ten- 
cajoli.  Poeti  Maltesi  d'oggi:  con  una  prefazione 
ed  una  introduzione  sulla  poesia  italiana  a 
Malta.  Roma.  Angelo  Signorelli.  1932.  25  lire. 
— Annibale  Sorge  makes  no  claim  to  do  more 
than  to  present  a  “popularization”  of  Maltese 
hi^ory  and  politics,  “a  rapid  perspective  of  the 
paA  and  a  synthesis  of  the  perplexing  ‘Maltese 
Que^ion’ — today  more  than  ever  open  for  dis' 
cussion.”  The  book  is  truly  an  ardent  exhibi' 
tion  of  the  pro-Italian  point  of  view! — but 
well  written,  copiously  illu^rated,  and  sup- 
plemented  by  considerable  documentary  anno- 
tation.  The  fir^  half  (sixty  pages)  of  the  volume 
is  a  brief  survey  of  the  hi^ory  of  Malta  since 
the  days  of  remote  antiquity ;  the  balance  treats 
solely  of  the  “Malta  Que^ion,”  the  perplexing 
^tus  of  British  and  Italian  jurisdiction  on  the 
Island  of  Malta. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  hi^orical  survey,  it 
is  opportune  to  note  this  admirably  prepared 
anthology  of  the  works  of  fourteen  of  the  Mai- 
tese  poets  of  the  present  century.  The  volume 
opens  with  a  very  brief  survey  designed  to 
orient  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  poetry 
of  Malta.  For  each  poet  is  given  a  portrait,  a 
biographical'critical  note,  and  selections  from 
his  work.  The  volume  is  designed  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  as  to  the  priority 
of  Italian  as  the  language  of  an  intense  and 
varied  literary  movement  on  the  island  of 
Malta. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service. 
Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Giorgio  Arcoleo.  Uomini  e  tempi.  (Opere 
di  Giorgio  Arcoleo,  Vol.  II).  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1932.  20  lire. — Representing  all 
that  is  the  antithesis  of  the  arid  hy^eria  of 
Teutonic  “Kultur,”  the  pessimism  of  NietZ' 
sche,  and  the  irrational  pragmatism  of  James, 
Giorgio  Arcoleo  (i85i'i9i4)  spoke  as  a  prophet 
to  the  Italy  of  the  pre-war  period,  telling  his 
nation  that  there  was  need  of  a  complete  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  traditional  con^itutional  organs  of 
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admini^ration,  long  insufficient  and  ill-adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  writings  of  the  Sicilian  lawyer,  patriot 
and  man  of  letters  which  have  been  collected 
in  the  present  volume  relate  to  the  Sicilian 
revolution  and  the  patriots  Crispi,  Mancini, 
Conforti,  and  Carrera.  In  the  preceeding  (fir^t) 
volume  of  the  collecfted  works  Arcoleo  was 
presented  as  artiA  and  man  of  letters;  and  in 
the  volumes  to  follow  he  will  appear  in  the  full 
stature  of  political  leadership. — The  Italian 
Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Augu^o  Mombello,  Mentana  (Ricordi 
di  un  veterano).  Milano.  Mondadori. 

1932.  12  lire. — The  defeat  of  Garibaldi  at 
Mentana  (November  ii,  1867),  together  with 
the  events  which  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  upon  this  defeat,  are  reviewed  by  an 
eye-witness  who  perceives  the  thread  of 
development  and  the  sequence  of  events 
which  all  the  while  were  leadir^  to  the  final 
fall  of  Papal  Rome  in  1870.  Mombello  is  one 
of  the  surviving  veterans  of  Garibaldi’s  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  has  only  recently  found  the  leisure 
to  record  his  experiences.  The  narrative  is  de¬ 
lightfully  written,  and  is  illuArated  with  con¬ 
temporary  drawings. — The  Italian  Literary 
Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  B.  Nogara.  Gli  Etruschi  e  la  loro  civiltd. 
Lo  ^to  presente  degli  ^tudi  etruschi. 

Origini  degli  Etruschi.  Stato  e  famiglia,  agri- 
coltura,  induAria,  religione,  culto  dei  morti  e 
funerali,  tombe,  architettura,  scultura  e  pittu- 
ra;  epigrafia  e  lingua,  letteratura  Etruria  e  Ro¬ 
ma  nella  ^oria  d’ltalia.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1933. 
75  lire  — The  sub-title  of  the  volume  indicates 
the  scope  of  this  comprehensive  and  author¬ 
itative  work  which  brings  down  to  the  present 
day  our  knowledge  concerning  the  life  of  the 
people  who  between  800  and  200  B.  C.  dwelt 
in  that  part  of  Italy  which  lies  weSt  of  the 
Apennines  between  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber. 
And  the  authorship  bespeaks  the  truAwor- 
thiness  of  the  work — coming  as  it  does  from 
the  pen  of  the  eminent  archaeologi^,  philo- 
logi^,  diredtor  of  the  Vatican  Museum  and 
distinguished  authority  on  Etruscanology,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bartholomeo  Nogara.  A  separate  chap¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  subjedts  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  sub-title  of  the  book,  and  the  text 
is  supplemented  by  237  illustrations. — The 
Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  AuguSto  Sandona.  U irredentismo  nelle 
lotte  politiche  e  nelle  contese  diplomatiche 
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italo'auStriache.  Volume  primo:  1860-1882. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1932.  30  lire. — Published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “Museo  Trentino 
del  Risorgimento,”  this  is  the  first  volume  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  many  aspedts 
of  the  “Irredentist”  movement — that  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Hapsburg  rule  which  has  been  a 
dominant  fadtor  in  northern  Italian  history 
from  1866  to  the  present  day.  This  first  volume  |  ^ 
covers  the  period  from  the  annexation  of  Trent  j  ^ 
by  Austria  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  I 
Triple  Alliance  in  1882.  in  methodical  manner  :  | 
the  development  of  the  Irredentist  sentiment  j 
is  traced  through  the  decades  which  were  ! 
marked  by  the  fall  of  Papal  Rome  in  1870,  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1875,  and  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  1882-3.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
relations  w'hich  the  author  shows  to  have 
existed  between  the  Irredentist  movement  in 
northern  Italy  and  the  development  of  the 
Italian  policy  of  colonization  in  north  Africa. 

— The  Italian  LiteraryGuide  Service.  Anacapri, 
Italy. 

•  Carlo  Goldoni.  Corrispondenza  diploma' 
tica  di  Carlo  Goldoni.  A  cura  e  con  pre- 

fazione  di  Raffaele  di  Tucci.  Milano.  Treves. 

1932.  15  lire. — Like  many  writers,  Goldoni  j 
had  other  Strings  to  his  bow.  For  several  years  j 
around  1740  he  represented  his  Genoa  as  con-  ! 
sul  at  Venice.  A  few  of  the  letters  and  dis¬ 
patches  which  he  wrote  have  previously  been 
published,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  106 
of  them  have  been  made  available.  For  all 
they  tell  us,  even  some  of  these  might  well 
have  been  loSt.  Most  of  them  add  little  to  his 
literary  reputation,  though  they  do  offer  a 
new  light  on  the  man. — H.  F. 

•  Giuseppe  Mazzini.  II  bambino  nell'arte 
viSlo  da  un  medico.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1933. 

80  lire. — In  this  volume  a  medical  man  who 
has  specialized  on  the  diseases  and  deformities 
of  infancy,  surveys  the  formation  of  the  mind 
and  personality  of  the  child;  and  using  by  way 
of  illu^ration  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
he  underStandingly  interprets  and  graphically 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  artists  of  va¬ 
rying  schools  and  epochs  have  depicted  mor¬ 
phological  types,  abnormalities  due  to  internal 
glandudar  disturbances,  and  the  signs  of 
cutaneous,  nervous  and  infeeftious  diseases. — 

The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri, 

Italy. 

•  Michele  Barbi.  Danu:  Vita,  opere  e  for' 
tuna.  Con  due  saggi  su  Francesca  e  Fari- 
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nata.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1933.  10  lire. — The 
fir^  half  of  this  volume  contains  a  brief  Life  of 
Dante  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  scholar 
who  for  more  than  a  quarter-century  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
manifold  aspedls  of  the  poet’s  life  and  work. 
The  author  prepared  this  biography  for  the 
Enciclopedia  Italiana,  and  therefore  it  is  spe- 
cially  designed  to  meet  the  intereAs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  lay  reader  who  desires  a 
presentation  unencumbered  by  confusing  un¬ 
necessary  detail.  The  essay  on  the  Life  of 
Dante  is  supplemented  by  a  short  interpreta¬ 
tion  ofLafama  e  lo  fludio  di  Dante  (pages  123- 
129)  plus  a  twelve-page  annotated  bibliography 
covering  the  mo^  recent  literature  of  impor¬ 
tance  dealing  with  Dante  Criticism.  For  the 
layman  the  two  essays  and  bibliography  col- 
lec^lively  form  a  very  satisfactory  introductory 
survey  of  the  subject. 

The  balance  of  the  volume  (pages  1 71-270) 
contains  two  of  the  author’s  previously-pub¬ 
lished  essays,  Francesco  da  Rimini,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1932,  and  II  Canto  di  Farinata,  ori¬ 
ginally  published  in  1924. — The  Italian  Liter' 
ary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Matteo  Cerini.  Michelangelo  Buonarroti 
e  i  lirici  minori  del  Cinquecento.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1931  5.25  lire. — This  book  belongs 
to  the  useful  series  of  Scrittori  italiani  con  no' 
tizie  ftoriche  e  analisi  eSletiche.  It  contains  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Michelangelo,  a  select 
group  of  his  poems  provided  with  analyses, 
and  a  small  anthology  of  Cinquecento  lyrics 
also  equipped  with  analyses.  Cerini  insi^s 
upon  the  innate  harmony  of  expression  in 
Michelangelo  the  man  and  the  arti^.  In  his 
paintings,  verse  and  letters  the  sculptural 
quality  of  his  genius  ^ands  out.  His  writings 
are,  however,  inferior  to  the  re^  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  because  the  written  word  is  a  less 
perfect  medium  for  imagery.  Michelangelo’s 
lyrics  bridle  with  obscurities  and  other  dif¬ 
ficulties.  In  making  some  of  them,  by  means 
of  his  commentaries,  easier  to  under^nd  and 
to  appreciate.  Cerini  has  made  a  welcome  con¬ 
tribution.  When  he  pits  a  poet  of  thought 
like  Michelangelo  again^  the  Cinquecenti^s, 
who  are  typical  poets  of  expression,  we  feel 
that  Cerini  is  somewhat  unfair  to  Bembo  and 
his  school.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  with 
the  selections  he  has  made  from  the  Petrarch- 
i^ic  poets. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em 
University. 
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•  Piero  Treves.  Isocrate,  II  Panegirico.  To¬ 
rino.  Paravia  (Biblioteca  scola^ica  di 

scrittori  latini  e  greci).  1932.  10.50  lire. — 
A  well  prepared  and  carefully  printed  edition 
of  the  great  Athenian  orator’s  celebrated 
speech  in  praise  of  his  native  city-^te.  The 
Greek  text  is  given  at  the  tops  of  the  pages, 
the  la^  two-thirds  of  which  are  occupied  by 
good  notes  in  Italian,  explanatory,  interpreta¬ 
tive,  hi^orical.  An  excellent  introduction 
treats  of  Isocrates,  his  times  and  place  in  them, 
and  the  background  of  the  speech.  The  editor, 
in  his  views  on  these  matters  as  in  the  choice 
of  the  text  itself,  seems  influenced  by  contem¬ 
porary  ideas  of  empire;  but  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  is  simulating;  and  the  book  is  quite  in¬ 
expensive  for  a  good  Greek  text. — Robert  E. 
Dengler.  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Armando  Zamboni.  Conoscenza.  (II*  Se- 
rie  di  “Scrittori  NoSri’’).  Reggio  Emilia. 

Edizioni  “Poesie  d’ltalia.’’  1933  16  lire. — 
Boo}{s  Abroad  has  already  mentioned  writings 
of  Armando  Zamboni,  January,  1932,  p.  35, 
and  in  his  second  volume  of  essays  the  author 
lives  up  to  all  that  was  written  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  his  earlier  work. 

These  colorful  essays,  gleaned  from  personal 
contacts  and  intimate  moments  spent  with  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  writers,  touch  on  important 
queSions  concerning  both  modem  poetry  and 
the  novel,  and  show  Zamboni’s  breadth  of 
vision  and  knowledge.  The  essays  are  divided 
into  two  parts:  Profili  and  Ragguagli.  The  for¬ 
mer  consi^s  of  full-length  critical  essays  con¬ 
cerning  eleven  present-day  writers,  and  the 
latter  of  one-  to  two-page  notes  bn  the  major 
characteristics  of  many  of  the  writers  of  lesser 
note. 

The  warmth  and  sympathy  with  which 
Zamboni  approaches  the  work  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  under  consideration,  is  the  dominant 
note  of  his  critical  writings  — The  Italian 
Literary  Guide  Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Walter  Trillini.  Magie.  Roma.  Arte  della 
Stampa.  1932.  9  lire  — Walter  Trillini  is 

a  youthful  climber  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  He 
writes  his  poems  in  unconventional  modern 
meters,  uses  ordinary  vocabulary  and  simple 
word-order.  The  subjeCt-matter  of  his  verses 
is  varied,  but  keeps  within  the  circle  of  every¬ 
day  experiences.  In  them  the  spirit  of  intro¬ 
spection  predominates  over  the  expression  of 
the  feelings;  the  mind  over  the  senses  We 
feel  that  the  author  has  the  soul  of  a  poet; 
a  warm  fancy  and  delicate  sensibilities  which 
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give  a  genuine  charm  to  many  of  his  composi' 
tions,  but  often  we  feel  the  harsh  intrusiveness 
of  the  mental  element  which  runs  counter  to 
the  ^ream  of  pure  poetry.  For  in^ance,  the 
secftion  entitled  I  preferiti,  a  series  of  apprecia' 
tions  of  Trillini's  favorite  writers,  could  hardly 
be  accepted  as  poetry  no  matter  how  wide  the 
definition.  There  is  enough  material,  however, 
to  outweigh  our  adverse  criticisms,  and  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  Trillini's  poetic  future  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  perhaps  great  suc' 
cess. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^ern  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Leonida  Repaci.  I  Fratelli  Rupe.  Milano. 

Ceschina.  1932.  15  lire. — Riccardo  Ba- 
chelli.  Oggi,  Domani  e  Mai.  Milano.  Treves- 
Treccani'Tumminelli.  1932.  20  lire. — Two 


highly  praised  books,  books  which  are  bril¬ 
liantly  clever,  which  abound  in  adlion,  char- 
adter-^udy  and  local  color — the  sun-beaten 
wilds  of  the  Calabrian  country-side  and  the 
lurking  shadows  of  Milanese  society— but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  of  a  type  to  please 
Anglo-Saxon  readers.  Both  mirror  contem¬ 
porary  life  truthfully,  and  both  are  vigorous 
and  ^yli^ically  excellent.  Both  are  touched 
off  with  the  spark  of  imagination.  But  their 
philosophy  of  life  would  seem  to  Americans 
repellantly  cynical 

In  other  respedts  they  are  widely  different. 
Repaci  con^rudls  a  fresh  and  powerful 
narrative  of  untamed  primitive  humanity, 
while  Bacchelli's  ^ory  is  sophi^icated  and 
frivolous — The  Italian  Literary  Guide  Service. 
Anacapri,  Italy. 
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•  Svend  Leopold.  S^ren  Kierkegaard.  Ge- 
niets  Tragedi.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal. 

1932.  3.75  Kroner. — S0ren  Kierkegaard’s 

philosophy  is  in  no  way  interpreted  in  this 
small  volume.  To  readers  without  philosoph¬ 
ical  background  it  gives  a  very  simplified,  yet 
beautiful,  impression  of  a  great,  erudite,  in¬ 
finitely  complicated  mind,  intermingled  with 
the  pure^  and  mo^  gentle  aspect  of  his  spirit. 
Several  chapters  treat  of  S0ren  Kierkegaard  in 
his  relationship  to  his  contemporaries,  among 
others  the  childlike  Hans  Chri^ian  Andersen. 

■ — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  Hulda  Liitken.  Laenl^en.  Digte.  K^ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1932.  3.75  Kroner. — 

Poems  on  a  sombre  and  passionate  note.  The 
author — a  young  woman  who  has  so  far 
proved  mo^  talented  as  a  noveli^ — in  these 
poems  unsparingly  reveals  the  fru^ration  of  a 


woman's  elemental  longing  for  love  and  under- 
ending,  the  despair  of  a  disillusioned  heart. 
Life  seems  futile,  nothing  is  left  but  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  death,  the  laA  deliverer,  and  at  times 
a  feeling  of  resignation  softened  by  the  purifying 
influence  of  suffering. — Arti^ically  the  poems 
have  more  intensity  of  expression  and  ^rength 
of  ^ruCture  than  is  commonly  found  in  the 
poetry  of  Scandinavian  women.  Hulda  Liitken 
has  given  us  a  little  selection  of  fine  poems, 
although  somehow  one  feels  that  she  has  ^ill 
her  be^  to  offer. — Jens  T^yholm.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  Christen  Hansen.  Faelden.  K0benhavn. 

Hasselbalch.  1932. 6  Kroner. — Amy^ery 
^ory  and  a  psychological  novel  in  one.  An 
elderly  lawyer  is  found  shot  in  his  drawing 
room  and  his  young  mi^ress,  Idger  Jensen,  is 
indicted  for  murder.  The  reader,  however, 
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informed  of  her  sincere  love  for  him,  under' 
stands  that  she  carmot  be  guilty,  even  though 
the  judge  drives  her  into  a  trap  in  which  she 
confesses  that  she  mu^  have  murdered  her 
lover.  It  is  this  part — the  logical  ^eps  to  her 
collapse  and  confession — that  has  value,  as 
well  as  her  further  ^ory  in  which  she  marries 
the  lawyer  who  defends  her.  But  even  then  she 
cannot  forget  her  fir^  love,  she  is  forever  in  the 
trap. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Dermnark. 

•  Marcus  Lauesen.  En  Mand  og  hans  Fjen' 
de.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1932.  5.50 

kroner. — Marcus  Lauesen’s  laA  book  was 
about  a  huge  and  impressive  person  fFru  Hage' 
meyer  in  Og  nu  venter  vi  paa  Sf{ib,  1931):  this 
book  deals  with  small,  common  people  in  a 
little  village  in  Slesvig,  and  their  souls,  their 
problems,  their  God.  The  village  and  every 
person  in  the  novel  ^and  out  with  the  clear- 
ness  and  simplicity  which  mark  the  progress 
of  Marcus  Lauesen’s  art. 

Rasmus,  the  road  laborer,  has  ju^  come 
back  from  the  drunkard's  home.  He  wheels 
his  barrow  along  the  road,  whi^les  a  little  in 
the  sun — the  baker’s  new  maid,  Minna,  can¬ 
not  believe  the  fearful  Tories  about  him.  As  he 
passes  the  parish  house  he  sees  Minna  kneel¬ 
ing;  and  the  missionary  in  front  of  her  is  the 
one  who  warped  his  soul  when  he  was  a  boy, 
by  talking  about  sin  and  atonement.  That 
mght,  driving  through  the  woods  with  the 
missionary,  he  lets  the  car  roll  off  the  bluffs. — 

In  the  early  morning  Rasmus  finds  his  way 
to  the  cottage  of  his  old  nurse  who  is  dying. 
The  fierce  tumult  of  the  night  grows  into  the 
calmness  of  dawn.  Again  the  poet  has  touched 
creation,  “and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  second  day.’’ — Ida  Bachmann.  Mari¬ 
bo,  Denmark. 

•  Christian  Gierloff,  Bjorndjerne  Bjornson. 

Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1932. 8.50  Kroner.—  On 

the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  BjdrnSljerne 
Bjomson’s  birth,  Christian  Gierloff,  one  of 
Norway’s  moSt  versatile  writers,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  tell  the  Story  of  this  great  man’s 
lift  through  play  and  Strife,  victory  and  defeat. 

It  is  a  very  human  Bjornson  that  Gierloff  tells 
about.  We  can  readily  understand  why  no 
one  was  indifferent  to  him,  why  he  aroused 
such  love  or  such  hate,  as  the  case  might  be. 
We  follow  with  the  utmost  interest  Bjomson’s 
^ormy  career  through  his  difficult  childhood 
and  youth,  we  are  relieved  when,  after  the  ut¬ 
most  effort,  he  finally  manages  to  graduate  from 
the  university  only  to  plunge  immediately 


into  politics,  create  a  following,  write  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem,  and  make  himself  one  of  the 
most  talked-of  men  in  the  country.  We  feel  for 
him  when  he  is  misunderstood  and  we  glory 
with  him  in  the  appreciation  accorded  him  by 
other  nations.  We  are  greatly  moved  by  the 
honor  paid  him  by  France  during  his  last  sick¬ 
ness  and  the  tribute  from  all  Europe  at  his 
death. 

Gierloff  was  most  interested  in  Bjornson  the 
man,  in  his  ideals  and  emotions.  Enough  has 
already  been  written  about  Bjornson  the 
writer — the  old  argument  as  to  whether 
Bjornson  or  Ibsen  was  the  greater  is  Still  very 
much  alive.  In  429  pages,  with  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures  of  Bjornson  and  everything 
that  had  to  do  with  him,  Gierloff  has  written 
a  book  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  be 
translated  into  other  languages.  It  should  be 
heartily  recommended  to  every  thinkir^  per¬ 
son,  and  should  serve  to  introduce  Gierloff  as 
well  as  Bjornson  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  them. — Day  Adams  Morgenftierne.  Long¬ 
view,  Texas. 

•  BjomStjerne  Bjornson.  Samlede  Verier.  12 
Bind.  Oslo.  Gyldendal.  39  Kroner. — The 
centennial  of  Bjornson’s  birth  has  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  elaborate  celebration,  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  centennial  of 
Goethe’s  death,  and  this  edition  of  Bjomson’s 
works  comes  as  a  timely  reminder.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible,  in  these  few  lines,  to  review 
all  Bjomson’s  books.  His  own  peculiar  ^yle, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  feelings  of  the 
Norwegian  peasants  and  city  folk,  both  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Riksmal,  but  with  so  great  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  wording  and  sentence  Amdlure  as 
to  make  his  Judies  of  peasant  life  as  convincing 
as  those  written  by  so  many  others  in  Lands- 
mil,  endears  him  to  all  who  have  read  him.  He 
is  so  truly  Norwegian  in  thought  and  deed 
that  a  perusal  of  his  works  is  a  very  adequate 
introdudion  to  a  dudy  of  the  Norwegian 
people.  One  cannot  foil  to  be  gripped  by  his 
turbulent,  powerful  personality  and  by  his 
fervid  patriotism.  One  is  amazed  by  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  man  who  wrote  plays,  novels, 
poetry,  short  dories  and  newspaper  articles, 
all  of  them  excellent,  although  by  no  means 
of  equal  literary  value.  His  influence  on  the 
political  events  of  his  time  was  tremendous 
and  his  criticism  was  invariably  condmdive. 
The  present  edition,  beautifully  printed  and 
bound  in  three  quarters  leather  giving  as  it 
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does  all  38  of  Bjornscm's  books  in  12  volumes, 
for  less  than  $7,  makes  this  famous  writer 
easily  accessible  to  all  who  read  Norw'egian. — 
Day  Adams  Morgen^ieme.  Longview,  Texas. 

•  Peter  Bendow.  Det  spoiler  hos  Heigaard. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1932. — Peter  Bendow, 

one  of  Norway's  mo^  popular  writers  of  light 
ficftion,  takes  a  time  worn  plot,  and  by  dint  of 
excellent  portrayal  of  life  in  a  small  town  in 
the  south  of  Norway,  achieves  a  very  readable 
piece  of  fiAion. 

Bodil  Bjerklund,  an  Oslo  Monographer,  un' 
expedledly  inherits  from  a  diMant  relative  a 
shipping  company  in  Evjenvik.  A  ghoM,  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  father  of  an  engineer  in 
Bodil’s  employ,  eventually  saves  the  company 
from  the  claws  of  an  unscrupulous  lawyer  and 
the  inefficient  blunderings  of  the  company 
book  keeper. — Day  Adams  Morgenftieme. 
Longview,  Texas. 

•  Olav  Duun.  Ettermaele.  Oslo.  Olaf  Nor' 
lis  Forlag.  1932. — A  powerful  book 

which  grips  one  and  gives  one  plenty  to  think 
about,  written  in  a  simple  Landsmal  easily  un' 
derMood. 

Brynjar  Bjorholt  comes  home  from  the  sea 
determined  to  clear  his  father  of  the  suspicion 
of  murdering  Brynjar 's  mother.  Brynjar  goes 
from  one  to  another  in  the  village,  and,  piecing 
together  what  they  say  he  finally  arrives  at 
the  whole  truth,  thereby  exonerating  his 
father  but  exposing  the  grim  and  sordid  ex' 
periences  his  mother  had  spent  her  life  trying 
to  conceal  from  her  husband.  His  father  has 
taken  the  blame  rather  than  let  the  village 
gossip  tear  to  pieces  his  wife’s  reputation. 

There  is  much  one  would  like  to  quote. 
Brynjar’s  father  is  a  “vismand”  in  the  fulleM 
sense  of  the  word  and  his  conception  of  truth 
and  “ettermaele”  are  well  worth  remembering. 
— Day  Adams  Morgen^ierne.  Longview, 
Texas. 

•  Aart  van  der  Leeuw.  Verspreid  proza. 
Rotterdam.  Nijgh  6^  van  Ditmar,  N.  V. 

1932. — These  little  gems  from  the  author’s 
rich  treasure  cheM  are  notable  for  their  exquis' 
itely  refined  language.  The  subjects  may  be 
very  simple:  yet  one  is  absorbed  in  the  seem- 
ingly  insignificant  episodes  of  every  day  life, 
when  the  author’s  romantic  presentation  sets 
them  aglow.  The  short  sketches  show  van  der 
Leeuw  at  his  beM.  The  major  part  of  the  book 
is  composed  of  literary,  hiMorical  and  critical 
essays  of  a  more  scholarly  nature.  The  titles 


read :  Het  Duitsche  heimwee  naar  het  Zuid  en~~ 
Buchner's  Lenz — Thomas  Traherne:  een  voot' 
treWer  ruxar  het  aardsch  gelul{ — Gottfried  Kel' 
ler — topics  belonging  to  romantic  literature. 
Van  der  Leeuw  died  in  1932. — Ir.  T.  W.  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  L.  Simons.  Het  drama  en  het  tooneel  in  fiun 
ontwi}{l{eling.  AmMerdam.  Maatschappij 
voor  goede  en  goedkoope  leMuur.  i92i'i93i. 
5  volumes  in  4.—  Simons,  who  was  one  of  the 
moM  adlive  sponsors  of  literature  and  one 
of  the  diredlors  of  the  “Wereldbibliotheek” 
(Publishing  Society)  died  laM  year.  He  fortU' 
nately  had  juM  finished  the  manuscript  for 
the  laM  volume  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
moM  outManding  among  his  own  writings.  So 
volumes  IV  and  V  were  published  in  1932, 
having  been  preceded  by  volume  III  in  1927 
and  MI  in  1921.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  drama  in  all  its  phases,  he  presents 
here  more  than  a  mere  accumulation  of  fads. 
Though  each  of  the  volumes  deals  with  a 
limited  and  defined  period,  there  is  perfed  uni' 
ty  because  of  the  consiMent  attitude  toward 
the  drama  of  all  times.  It  seems  as  if  the  author 
in  discussing  a  particular  play  had  the  whole 
treasure  house  of  the  world’s  dramatic  reper' 
toire  at  his  disposal.  Though  the  hiMory  is 
very  comprehensive,  darting  with  the  earlied 
beginnings  of  Greek  and  Indian  drama  and 
coming  down  to  1930,  there  is  no  burden  of 
tedious  detail:  all  the  leading  plays  touched 
upon  are  Mudied  in  their  relation  to  general 
trends.  However,  the  great  maders  of  dramatic 
literature  have  been  given  a  fairly  full  treat' 
ment  without  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
Dutch. 

Each  part  can  be  bought  separately. — Ir.  T. 
W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Karel  Damme.  Het  gezellen  huis.  Amdep 
dam.  P.  N.  van  Kampen  1932. 2.90  florins. 

• — Four  bachelors,  a  phlegmatic,  a  melancholic, 
a  sanguinary  and  a  choleric  type,  make  the 
experiment  of  living  together  in  one  house' 
hold.  The  author,  Karel  Damme,  who  is  the 
melancholic  component,  describes  with  great 
skill  his  contads  with  the  other  types  and  the 
resulting  readlions.  Psychologically,  he  handles 
his  dory  well  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
bachelors’  circle  is  didurbed  by  feminine  inter' 
ference.  At  this  point.  Damme  becomes  more 
sentimental  than  melancholic  and  threatens  to 
spoil  an  otherwise  entertaining  dory.  How' 
ever,  he  does  not  quite  do  so.  A  worthwhile 
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book. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Martinez,  Cali- 
fomia. 

•  Top  (van  Rhijn)  NaefF.  Offers.  Am^et' 
dam.  van  Holkema  en  Warendorf.  1932. 

3  and  3.90  florins. — A  very  slight  ^ory  and, 
to  1933  readers,  a  bit  incomprehensible.  A 
bachelor  in  his  late  thirties  repatriates  after 
a  long  ^tay  abroad  only  to  hear,  the  day  be' 
fore  he  lands,  that  the  Woman  has  died.  The 
book  describes  his  reminiscences,  during  a 
twenty  hour  train  ride,  of  his  love  for  this 
(married)  w’oman,  and  later  in  the  second  part, 
analyzes  his  reactions  when  he  learns  that  the 
woman  committed  suicide  because  of  her 
husband’s  unfaithfulness.  He  convinces  him' 
self  that  the  Woman  committed  suicide  for 
love  of  him  and  he  is  not  too  broken  down  by 
grief  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  triumph  over  the 
husband.  The  hero  is  intended  to  be  a  Arong, 
silent  sufferer;  but  in  the  present  day  verru' 
cular  he  would  be  called,  less  kindly  but  more 
to  the  point,  a  flat  tire.  This  ^ory  would  have 
thrilled  young  maidens  in  a  finishing  school 
thirty  years  ago  It  is  a  shame  that  a  famous 
writer  like  Mrs.  van  Rhijn  should  be  guilty 
of  such  an  anachronism. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Martinez,  California. 

•  Arthur  van  Schendel.  ]an  Compagnie. 
Rotterdam.  Nijgh  van  Ditmar,  N.  V. 

1932. — This  book  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a 
novel;  it  is  rather  a  chronicle  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  Dutch  Ea^  Indian  Company  and  the 
social  life  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Java  and 
the  Moluccas.  The  adventurous  and  fortunate 
career  of  Jan  de  Brasser  plays  only  a  minor 
part  and  lends  vivacity  to  the  narrative.  The 
work  supplies  a  pidture  of  the  Dutch  society 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  mo^  prosper' 
ous  and  glorious  period  in  Holland’s  economic 
hiAory.  The  soldiers  and  lower  officers  of  the 
colonies,  recruited  from  the  slums  of  the  cities, 
were  rough  and  sometimes  malicious.  Their 
makers  were  little  better:  they  found  com' 
pensation  for  their  small  and  irudequate 
salaries  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  which  by  right 
belonged  to  the  company.  But  they  were  hardy 
and  often  inductions  colonies.  The  Cyle  and 
vocabulary  (often  very  different  from  the 
Dutch  of  the  present  day)  are  well  adapted  to 
the  theme  and  the  book  shows  a  thorough 
Cudy  of  hiCorical  documents. — Ir.  T.  W.  L. 
Scheltema. — Library  of  (Congress. 

•  Alie  van  Wijhe'Smeding.  Ouda  \ennissen 
(Old  Acquaintances).  Rotterdam.  Nijgh 
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^  van  Ditmar.  1932.^ — Little  joys,  sorrows, 
schemes,  sympathy,  hate,  jealousy — all  the 
gamut  of  human  feelings  and  emotions  is  run 
in  these  sketches,  of  but  a  few  pages  each, 
yet  so  powerfully  written  that  the  reader 
meets  life  on  every  page.  These  are  such 
people  as  one  is  apt  to  meet  every  day  on  the 
Creets  of  a  provincial  town  in  Holland.  The 
language  is  fresh  and  vivid,  the  dialogues  some' 
times  in  dialeC.  It  is  all  so  typically  Dutch, 
both  the  persons  and  their  surroundings, 
that  the  foreign  reader  will  appreciate  only 
partially  the  realism  of  their  presentation  But 
he  will  catch  enough  to  awaken  his  lively 
sympathy  for  these  obscure  Dutch  men  and 
women. — Ir.  T.  W.  L  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  Jiri  Hoetzel,  Editor.  Poda  l{  sedesdtym  rux' 
rozenindm  Eh.  Emila  Hdchy.  (In  honor  of 

the  Sixtieth  Birthday  of  Dr  Emil  Hacha.)  Bra' 
tislava.  Czechoslovakia.  Pravnicka  Fakulta 
University  Komenskeho.  1932.  50  Kc. — Nine' 
teen  authors,  two  of  whom  are  CJermans, 
dedicate  their  contributions  in  the  field  of 
public  law  to  the  firC  President  of  the  HigheC 
AdminiCrative  Court  of  Czechoslovakia,  who 
celebrated  his  sixtieth  anniversary  in  1932. 
Professor  Sommer  Studies  the  constitutional 
change  which  came  to  the  Roman  Empire 
with  Augustus’  imperium.  Professor  Peska 
examines  the  use  of  the  minority  languages  in 
the  field  of  local  self'adminiStration.  Of  in' 
tereSt  is  also  Prof.  Vavrinek’s  paper  on  the  in' 
fluence  of  marriages  on  State  citizenship,  I>0' 
cent  Adler’s  discussion  of  legal  subjedtivity, 
that  of  Professor  Hoetzel  on  the  constitutional 
guarantees  and  that  of  Dr.  V  Joachim  on 
equality  before  the  law  muSt  be  noted.  It  is 
a  volume  which  measures  up  well  to  the  high 
academic  Standards  set  up  by  the  Legal  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Bratislava,  which  is  known 
in  Czechoslovakia  for  its  progressive  young 
scholars  — Joseph  S.  Roucel^.  Centenary  Junior 
College,  Flackettstown,  New  Jersey 

•  E.  Chalupny  J^drodm  Filosofie  Ces^osUy 
vens}{a.  (National  Czechoslovak  Philoso' 

phy).  Praha.  Published  for  the  author  by  the 
booksellers  for  Charles  University,  Bursik  a 
Kohout.  1932.  Vol.  I.  45  Kc. — ^Tlie  title  of 
this  excellent  volume  is  rather  misleading. 
Actually  the  author  analyzes  the  charadter 
of  the  Czechoslovaks  on  the  basis  of  language, 
hi^orical,  psychological  and  sociological  in' 
fluences,  tracing  it  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Czech  hi^ry  to  the  present  time.  Then  he 
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deals  with  the  traits  inherited  by  the  Czechs 
from  the  original  Slav  nature,  especially  those 
originating  from  their  usual  occupation  of 
farming  and  the  spiritual  elements,  rooted  in 
reality  and  my^icism,  with  the  elements  added 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Modern  Age,  World 
War  and  afterwards.  The  third  part  compares 
the  results  with  the  Slovak  charaderi^^tics, 
showing  that  there  is  a  general  similarity 
between  the  Czech  and  the  Slovak  national 
charaders.  The  fourth  part  determines  the 
main  original  Czechoslovak  types  and  their 
variations. 

Something  quite  novel  and  mod  intereding 
is  the  part  showing  how  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Czech  language  refled  certain  charader' 
idic  traits  of  the  nation.  Here  the  author  deals 
with  a  virgin  field  and  mud  be  commended  for 
the  concrete  and  sensible  hypothesis  he  deveb 
ops.  Altogether  this  is  a  volume  of  merit,  free 
from  all  a  priori  nationalidic  reasoning,  and 
even  uncomplimentary  to  the  author’s  nation. 
How  many  nations  do  like  to  be  told  the  truth 
about  their  weaknesses"^ — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
Centenary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey, 

•  JO.  Novotny.  Vzf^riseni  SamoStatnoSti 
Cesl{oslovens}{p.  (Resurredion  of  Czecho- 
Slovak  Independence).  Vol.  I  and  II.  Praha. 
F.  Topic. — Novotny’s  large  volumes  cover 
the  domedic  and  foreign  revolutionary  move' 
ment  of  the  Czechoslovaks  during  the  period 
of  i9I4'I9i8.  From  this  viewpoint  we  could 
say  that  his  work  is  not  very  original  as 
there  is  no  end  of  new  Czechoslovak  books 
dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the  revolt, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Czecho' 
Slovak  Republic  in  1918.  But  considering  the 
fad  that  the  author  has  madered  all  the  avail' 
able  material,  that  he  has  moulded  it  into  an 
organic  whole,  and  that  he  has  synthesized 
available  knowledge  into  a  readable  unit,  the 
work  is  probably  the  outdanding  contribution 
in  its  field,  carefully  done  and  edited.  This  is 
atteded  by  the  fad  that  the  index  has  required 
full  48  pages,  and  that  nearly  every  page  of 
the  book  carries  some  hidorically  valuable  re- 
produdion  of  a  photograph,  document,  map, 
etc.  Of  special  intered  is  the  attention  paid  to 
the  relation  of  the  domedic  revolutionary 
adivities  to  those  elsewhere.  Stylidically  the 
volume  dands  between  a  scholarly  work  and 
a  novel.  Altogether  it  provides  dirring  reading, 
which  is  breath-taking  in  some  of  its  romantic 
details,  notwithdanding  the  fad  that  the  essen¬ 


tial  requirements  of  sound  scholarship  are  not 
sacrificed.  The  Czechoslovak  will  find  in  it 
matter  which  will  drengthen  his  nationalidic 
pride;  foreign  readers  will  find  here  data  on 
how  modern  revolutions  are  planned,  carried 
through,  and  brought  to  a  vidorious  conclu¬ 
sion. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary  Junior 
College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Arnod  Jan  Zizka.  Kulturni  Prinosy  Avne' 
ricl{ych  Cechu.  (Cultural  Contributions 

of  American  Czechs.)  Praha.  Published  by  the 
author  1932. — Professor  Zizka  of  St.  Proco¬ 
pius  College,  Lisle,  III.,  the  only  Czech  inditu-  | 
tion  of  higher  learning  in  America,  wrote  this  ' 
dodoral  thesis  for  Charles  University  of 
Prague.  Well-known  as  a  ledurer  and  scholar, 
Dr  Zizka  will  now  be  even  better  known  for 
this  scholarly  and  mod  intereding  sociological 
dudy.  There  are  some  two  million  Czecho-  | 
Slovaks  in  this  country.  Very  few  people 
know  that  besides  Mayor  Cermak  and  com¬ 
poser  Dvorak,  the  Czechs  boad  of  a  great  many 
outdanding  names  in  American  hidory.  This 
important  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  American  and  Czechoslovak  hidorian. 
— Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Centenary  Junior  College, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Ant.  Vaclavik.  Luhacovs\e  Zdlesx.  (Be¬ 
hind  the  Foreds  of  Luhacovice).  Musej- 

ni  spolecnod,  Luhacovice.  Czechoslovakia. 
1930.  260  Kc.— -Containing  360  pidures  in  the 
text  and  419  pidures  on  181  plates,  partly 
photographic,  and  partly  colored  paintings 
by  eminents  artids,  this  monumental  volume 
recreates  folk  art,  embroideries,  codumes, 
ceramics,  folk  types,  the  interiors  of  houses, 
scenes  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  their 
labor  and  their  play.  The  pidures  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  scholarly  articles  dealing  with  the 
ethnographical  background  and  charader 
of  the  region,  which  even  includes  a  dudy  of 
gypsies.  An  extensive  bibliography  and 
French,  German  and  English  resumes  are 
added. 

This  scholarly  and  attradive  work  is  based 
on  many  years  of  work,  presenting  a  socio-  | 
logical  approach  to  the  mixture  of  various  | 
cultural  circles.  The  influence  of  the  modem  » 
civilization  and  of  the  cities  is  dedroying  this 
native  culture  and  this  record  will  dand  the 
ted  of  future  inquiring  generations. — Joseph 
S.  Rouce\.  Centenary  Jumor  College,  Hacketts- 
town.  New  Jersey. 
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•  Em.  Ridl.  Dejiny  Filosofie  (Hi:^tory  of 
Philosophy).  Praha.  Jan  Laichter.  1932. 

Vol.  I.  60  Kc. — Dr.  Radi’s  numerous  books 
are  always  loaded  with  dynamite,  as  is  atte^ed 
by  the  gnashing  of  teeth  and  groans  that  follow 
his  well'planted  shots.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  far  no  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
translation  of  the  present  work.  We  are  sure 
Professor  Radi’s  views  would  set  a  number  of 
our  philosophers  by  the  ears.  So-called  Oriental 
philosophy,  he  declares,  is  a  myth.  Greek 
philosophy  was  for  the  mo^  part  an  unwhole' 
some  influence,  not  excluding  even  such  think' 
ers  as  Socrates  or  Plato.  Chri^ianity  tried  to 
save  mankind,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  philoso' 
phy,  which  di^urbed  its  Christian  basis;  the 
hi^ory  of  the  druggie  of  Chri^ianity  with 
antiquity  is  the  hi^ory  of  mediaeval  thought. 
Antiquity  won.  Modern  philosophy,  with 
England  in  the  lead,  was  under  the  influence 
of  Jewish  and  Chri^ian  activism,  and  in  this 
lart  lay  its  ^rength;  but  it  has  been  weakened 
by  intellecftualism,  which  has  brought  about 
its  recent  decadence. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  Central  European 
pracilice,  the  book  has  an  excellent  index. — 
Joseph  S.  Rouce}{.  Centenary  Junior  College, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  L.  N.  Zverina.  Slovensl{d  Literatura  Poprc' 
vratovd.  Praha.  Statru  Nakladatel^tvi. 

1932.  II  Kc. — The  author  has  edited  all  the 
more  important  po^'war  Slovak  writers  for 
this  small  but  comprehensive  volume.  A  short 
introdudion  of  seven  pages  presents  a  general 
piAure  of  the  Slovak  p>o^'war  literature. 
The  next  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  excerpts 
from  the  be^  poetry.  Novels  are  allowed  60 
pages.  Of  great  value  are  the  biographical 
remarks  about  the  leading  writers  and  a  con' 
cise  dictionary,  translating  the  Slovak  words 
into  Czech. 

The  author  has  covered  a  field  which  is  full 
of  pitfalls  and  has  been  almo^  entirely  neg' 
lected  by  his  contemporaries.  Slovak  patriots 
will  be  cheered  by  this  contribution.  Others 
will  find  here  information  which  can  hardly 
be  found  anywhere  else. — Joseph  S.  Roncel{. 
Centenary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey. 

•  Ladislav  Klima.  Slavnd  ?Jemesis  (Famous 
Nemesis).  Praha.  Sfinx  B.  Janda.  1932. — 

Every  country  mu^  have  its  grewsome  tales. 
The  late  L.  Klima  was  as  adept  at  portraying 
horrors  as  Poe  or  Ewers.  His  fifteen  Tories  in 


this  volume  gave  the  reviewer  shivers  and  bad 
dreams.  They  all  express  fear,  suffering  and 
unsatisfied  longing.  Possibly  the  reader  will  be 
reminded  of  another  world'famous  ^ory  if  we 
mention  the  laA  one,  entitled  Hundreds  and 
Hundreds  of  Women.  Baron  Cortini,  tired  of 
hundreds  of  women  whose  favors  he  has  en' 
joyed,  at  la^  falls  genuinely  in  love,  but  his 
true  love  dies.  He  has  her  embalmed,  laid  in  a 
coffin  and  lodged  in  his  room.  Every  night  he 
takes  her  bcxly  out  and  kisses  it  passionately. 
One  night  the  dead  body,  as  he  embraces  it, 
suddenly  becomes  a  mass  of  green  decaying 
filth — ^and  the  baron  dies  of  terror. — Joseph 
S.  Roucel{.  Centenary  Junior  College,  Hack' 
ettstown.  New  Jersey. 

•  Ivan  Olbracht.  ?{il{ola  Suhaj  loupezntf^. 

(Nikola  Suhaj,  Robber).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bo' 

humil  Janda.  1933.  29  Kc. — Robin  Hoods  are 
popular  in  every  country  of  the  world.  Ob 
bracht,  one  of  the  out^nding  noveli^s  of 
Czechoslovakia,  presents  us  with  one.  We 
meet  all  the  types  of  the  ea^ern  part  of  Czechcn 
Slovakia,  with  the  psychological  reacftions  of 
these  poor  people,  not  forgetting  the  Jews, 
and  the  reactions  of  the  Czechoslovak  officials 
who  try  vainly  to  catch  Suhaj.  It  is  a  gripping 
^ory  and  the  background  is  vivid  and  im' 
pressive. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Centenary  Junior 
College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Vladislav  Vancura.  Utel{  do  Budina.  (The 

Flight  to  Buda).  Praha.  Melantrich.  1932. 

25  Kc. — If  a  book  in  Czechoslovakia  attains 
the  di^incftion  of  having  three  editions  within 
six  months,  that  is  a  great  event.  This  honor  has 
been  won  by  the  present  work  of  the  well' 
known  writer  Vladislav  Vancura,  who  builds 
up  a  beautifully'decorated  narrative  of  the  love 
and  the  subsequent  disappointments  of  a 
Czech  ^udent'girl  and  a  Slav  nobleman  raised 
in  Hungary.  Conventional  in  form,  the  ^ory 
is  handled  with  delicate  artistry  and  acumen. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  a  woman, 
faithful  in  all  tribulations,  who  does  not 
weaken  even  when  the  man  to  whom  she 
is  united  in  marriage  is  on  his  way  to  de^ruc' 
tion.  The  background  is  amusingly  and  ^riking' 
ly  sketched  in  and  attains  a  Rabelaisian  dc' 
scription  of  a  wedding  fea^.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  more  lyricism  than  ^ory'telling  in  the 
book. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary  Junior 
College,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Swiat  i  Zycie.  (The  World  and  Life). 

Lwow.  Ksiaznica  Atlas. — An  encyclo' 
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pedia  in  periodical  form  which  is  appearing 
each  month,  the  fir^t  number  having  come  out 
in  January,  1933.  It  is  a  scholarly  yet  popular 
encyclopedia  for  young  people,  designed  to 
provide  the  mo^  up-to-date  information  on 
every  possible  topic,  both  hi^rical  and 
timely.  It  is  extremely  well  edited,  being 
worked  out  under  the  able  guidance  of  Prof. 
Zygmunt  Lempicki. — Arthur  Prudden  Cole- 
man.  Columbia  University. 

•  Bogdan  Suchodolski.  Idealy  Kultury  a 
Prady  Spolcczne  (Ideals  of  Culture  and 

Social  Currents).  Warszawa.  Nasza  Ksiegarnia. 
1933* — A  single  volume  of  about  500  pages 
in  which  are  gathered  together  extraclts  from 
the  works  of  the  political  philosophers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Poland.  The  whole  is 
designed  to  show  what  problems  were  con- 
ceming  the  thinkers,  other  than  the  poets, 
of  Poland  during  that  critical  century,  and  to 
set  forth  in  usable  form  and  in  their  own  words 
the  opinions  of  these  thinkers  on  these  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  a  highly  pracflical  book.  Not  only 
does  it  contain  biographical  sketches  of  every 
person  quoted,  from  the  early  19th  century 
Goszczynski  to  men  like  Titus  Filipowicz, 
Marshal  Pilsudski,  and  Professor  Znaniecki 
who  are  ^till  living  and  serving  their  country, 
but  it  is  provided  with  excellent  elucidatory 
prefeces  and  ample  footnotes.  It  is  a  splendid 
handbook  for  the  use  of  ^udy  clubs  wishing 
to  become  more  familiar  with  currents  of 
thought  in  Poland  in  the  19th  century. — Ar¬ 
thur  Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Marja  Kasprowicz.  Dziennil{.  (Diary). 
Subtitle  reads,  “My  Life  with  Him.” 

Warszawa.  Wydawnidtwo  In^ytutu  Literac- 
kiego,  1932. — Memoirs  day  by  day  of  the  later 
years  of  the  life  of  the  Polish  poet  Jan  Kas¬ 
prowicz,  written  by  his  widow,  Madame  Kas¬ 
prowicz.  An  intimate  view  of  the  poet  as  one 
who  really  knew  him  saw  him — Arthur  Prud¬ 
den  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Casimir  Woycicki.  Asnylij  wsrod  pradow 
epol(i.  Asnyk  among  the  Currents  of  an 

Epoch.  Warszawa.  Mianowski  Foundation. — 
A  ^udy  of  the  poet  Adam  Asnyk  viewed 
again^  the  background  of  his  own  age.  The 
poet's  relation  to  such  movements  as  Positiv¬ 
ism,  Socialism,  and  Young  Poland  is  especially 
set  forth.  Like  all  Slavonic  biographic  studies 
this  work  suffers  from  being  too  theoretical. 
It  contains  too  little  exadt  biographical  data. 
It  is  however,  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws 


on  that  little  known  period  in  Polish  hi^ory, 
the  years  between  1863  and  1914 — Arthur 
Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Witold  Dembicz.  Groza  (The  Menace). 
Warszawa.  M.  Ardt.  1931. — A  hi^ory 

of  the  unhappie^  days  of  Poland's  hi^ory, 
the  1790's,  with  a  slight  love  ^ory  to  bind  it 
together.  The  tragedy  of  the  two  lovers  and 
Poland’s  own  deeper  tragedy  are  woven  to¬ 
gether  inextricably  in  this  gloomy  picture  of 
those  terrible  years.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  true 
picture,  though  at  times  sentiments  of  1933 
rear  up  anachroni^ically. — Arthur  Prudden 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  J.  Jerzy  Kossowski.  Bialy  Folwarl{.  War¬ 
szawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1932. — A 

sequel  to  Ceglany  Dom,  a  successful  work  of 
1930.  In  these  two  volumes  Kossowski  fol¬ 
lows  the  life  of  a  family  in  a  village  of  we^ 
Poland.  The  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  pre¬ 
war  charadtcri^ics  of  the  Pole  to  meet  the 
needs  of  poSt-war,  reunited  Poland  is  em¬ 
phasized.  Life  in  a  new  Polish  village,  ^ruck 
as  it  has  been  by  the  agricultural  depression, 
is  different  from  that  depicted  in  The  Peasants 
of  Reymont.  Kossowski  brings  out  that  Grange 
mixture  of  old  and  new  which  is  the  essential 
charm  of  modem  Poland. — Arthur  Prudden 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Kornel  Makuszynski.  Czlowiel{Znaleziony 
w  ?iocy.  (The  Man  Found  in  the  Night). 

Warszawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1932. — Sta- 
linski,  The  Man  Found  in  the  Night,  is  the 
Successful  Failure,  the  man  who,  though  a 
thoroughgoing  feilure,  as  the  world  judges, 
^ill  possesses  a  certain  uncanny  capacity  for 
smoothing  out  the  troubles  of  others.  With  his 
cu^omary  light  and  sympathetic  touch,  Ma- 
kuszynski  has  created  in  Stalinski  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  hero  of  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Bac\  and  to  Luka  in  Gorky’s  Lower 
Depths. — Arthur  Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Bonislawa  O^rowska.  BohatersJ{i  Mis. 
(The  Heroic  Bear).  Subtitle  reads:  “For 

Children  from  Ten  to  One  Hundred.”  Lwow. 
Ksiazm'ca  Atlas.  1927. — This  is  a  sort  of 
“through  the  looking-glass”  account  of  the 
Great  War,  with  the  hero  a  brown  Teddy 
Bear  made  in  a  toy  fecffory  in  Lwow.  Teddy  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Polish  youth  of  wartime  days 
incarnate.  He  represents  what  every  Polish 
patriot  might  have  been  in  1914  had  he  been 
relieved  of  the  bonds  of  time  and  space  and 
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the  handicaps  of  being  a  human  being.  It  is 
an  exciting  tale  of  Polish  heroism  on  three 
fronts. — Arthur  Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Tistu  N.  Georgescu.  Bibliografia  literara 
romana.  Bucure^i.  in  Academia  Romana, 

Studii  si  Cugetari  XVIII.  1932.  230  lei — A 
critical  bibliography  of  Roumanian  literature. 
The  volume  furnishes  important  information 
concerning  the  catalogues  belonging  to  monas' 
tery  libraries  and  to  old  Roumanian  boyars,  as 
well  as  a  ^tudy  of  the  fir^  Roumanian  libraries 
during  the  epoch  i830'i850.  There  is  a  very 
complete  index.  It  concludes  with  a  summary 
in  French.  At  the  end  one  6nds  a  collecftion 
of  autographs  of  Roumanian  writers,  beginning 
with  that  of  Prince  Dimitrie  Cantemir. — 
Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Centenary  Junior  College, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  N.  Jorga.  Supt  trei  Regi.  Bucure^i.  “Da' 
tina  Romaneasca.”  1932.  120  lei. — This 

work  records  the  events  of  the  period  from 
iQ04'i93O.  The  author  gives  special  attention 
to  the  happenings  during  the  forty  years  of 
King  Carol  Ps  reign,  presenting  the  dignified 
Old  Regime  which  ended  with  the  year  1904. 
Then  came  the  political  and  social  changes, 
with  their  sociali^ic  trend,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  Balkan  war.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  European  war  and  the  Roumanian  effort 
at  neutrality.  An  analysis  of  the  old'feshioned 
mentality  of  the  elder  generations  contra^ing 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young,  Rouma' 
nia’s  part  in  the  war,  the  period  of  suffering  in 
Moldavia,  and  finally  vidtory.  After  the  ac' 
complishment  of  Roumanian  unity,  followed  a 
time  of  great  tension.  The  Peasant  Party  was 
formed,  political  struggles  grew  in  intensity. 
Ion  I.  C.  Bratianu  came  to  power,  an  important 
moment  in  Roumanian  politics.  Professor  Jorga 
makes  no  secret  of  his  own  opinions,  and  the 
book  carries  a  Wrongly  personal  note. — Joseph 
S.  Roucef{.  Centenary  Junior  College,  HackettS' 
town,  New  Jersey. 

•  Emil  Vartosu.  1821,  "Date  si  Fapte  7^oi." 
Bucure^i.  din  publicatiile  AsezamantU' 

lui  Cultural  Ion  C.  Bratianu.  1932. — One  of 
the  important  works  regarding  the  Rumanian 
Revolution  of  1821.  It  throws  new  light  on 
that  event  through  the  utilization  of  the  rich 
material  from  Brancoveanu’s  colledtion  and 
from  the  State  Archives.  The  volume  contains 
admini^rative  orders  in  Greek  and  Rumanian, 
correspondence  between  the  Greek  revolu' 


tionaries,  (with  valuable  data  about  Bulgarian 
participation  in  the  Revolution),  the  Metres 
politan’s  and  the  Boyar’s  complaint  to  Metter' 
nich,  the  Memorandum  addressed  to  Russia  by 
the  Rumanian  refugees  from  Brasov,  etc. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Centenary  Junior  College, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

•  Bibliotheca  de  Altos  E^udios.  Coimbra. 

Imprensa  da  Universidade.  1932-33  Sev¬ 
eral  volumes. — The  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Lisbon — the  only  one  in  Portugal,  combining 
consequently  sciences  and  letters — has  organ¬ 
ized  an  InAitute  of  Higher  Studies,  in  which 
various  scholars  give  ledtures  in  series,  which 
have  run  from  two  to  six,  on  themes  beyond  or 
above  the  University  curriculum  The  ledlures 
are  later  published  and  they  are  colledled  here. 
There  are  the  following  volumes  to  date: 
Sessdo  inaugural,  to  which  the  principal  con¬ 
tribution  is  the  inaugural  address  by  Professor 
Joaquim  de  Carvalho;  As  duas  Hespanhas,  in 
which  I  present  my  interpretation  of  Spanish 
hi^ory  and  charadler,  and  which  the  American 
reader  will  soon  be  able  to  read  in  Spanish 
translation;  Como  se  perdeu  Olivensa,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Queiroz  Velloso;  and  Philosophia  de  Tra' 
balho,  by  Professor  Bento  Carqueja.  There  are 
several  volumes  ^ill  in  press,  two  of  which,  on 
mathematical  subjedts,  are  respectively  by  the 
eminent  Dr.  Gomes  Teixeira,  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  and  Professor  Mira  Fernandes. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Carvalho's  inaugural  address  recalls  the 
scientific  ^tus  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  the  moment  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Lisbon  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  ledlures 
of  Queiroz  Velloso  narrate  the  loss  of  the 
frontier  city  of  Olivenza,  a  morsel  of  “Portugal 
irredento”  which  the  national  susceptibility 
has  not  forgotten.  It  happened  in  1801,  in 
the  “War  of  the  Oranges,”  in  the  days  of 
Charles  IV  of  Spain  and  his  favorite  Godoy, 
and  of  Maria  I  of  Portugal,  the  Mad,  and  the 
Prince  Regent  Joao.  It  was  a  time  of  political 
misery  in  both  Iberian  nations,  with  Spain  a 
vassal  of  France  and  Portugal  of  England. 
Since  that  date  there  have  been  various  diplo¬ 
matic  overtures  looking  to  the  return  of  Oli- 
venza,  but  they  have  all  been  as  vain  as  the 
attempts  of  Spain  to  recover  Gibraltar.  The 
queAion  has  an  importance  which  is  mainly 
sentimental,  because  of  its  tendency  to  keep 
rancors  and  suspicions  alive.  Queiroz  Judies 
the  matter  thoroughly  and  with  new  data  from 
unpublished  documents.  Professor  Carqueja’s 
two  ledlures  condense  and  discuss  the  ideas 
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and  aspirations  now  current  with  regard  to  the 
scientific  organization  of  labor. — Fidelino  de 
Figueiredo.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

•  Rocha  Martins.  Don  Manuel  II.  Hi^oria 
do  seu  reinado  e  da  implanta^do  da  repu' 

blica.  Fasciculos  LXI.  Lisboa.  A.  B.  C.  1932. 
10  escudos  each. — The  folio  hi^ory  by  the 
fiimous  Portuguese  hi^orian  begun  in  1931, 
is  soon  to  be  finished.  He  has  already  ^udied 
the  tragedy  of  Manuel's  father,  Carlos  I.  Even 
as  far  back  as  that,  Portugal  was  honeycombed 
with  international  revolutionary  societies  and 
young  Manuel,  put  on  the  throne  after  a 
double  murder,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
pohtical  situation,  especially  under  the  handi' 
cap  of  the  weak  Minivers  with  whom  he  was 
cursed.  Reading  Dr.  Martins’  account  of  their 
pandering  to  the  mob,  we  wonder  that  Manuel 
lasted  as  long  as  he  did 

Profuse  illu^rations  add  to  the  attractive' 
ness  of  the  publication. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Antonio  Cabral.  As  minhas  memorias 
politicas. — Em  plena  republica.  Lisboa. 

Franco.  1932. — There  is  in  Portugal  of  late 
an  increasing  intere^  in  memoirs.  Public  men 
and  writers  have  published  numerous  volumes 
of  autobiography  and  memories,  and  scholars 
have  brought  to  light  old  manuscripts  of 
memoirs  which  slept  under  the  du^  of  the 
archives.  Unfortunately,  in  the  Portuguese 
archives  the  du^  is  Aill  rather  thick.  .  .  Cam' 
pos  de  Andrada  has  become  a  sort  of  official 
publisher  of  memoirs.  He  completes  with  this 
volume  the  recolledlions  of  Antonio  Cabral, 
once  a  miniver  of  the  Monarchy,  who  lo^  his 
life  in  the  Revolution  of  1910.  Cabral  played 
an  important  part  in  all  the  modern  political 
hi^ory  of  Portugal,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
shown  a  decided  revolutionary  trend  from 
1906,  the  year  when  King  Carlos  e^blished 
Joao  Franco  in  the  diiilatorship.  He  tells  it  all 
in  detail  and  discusses  it  with  indignant  se' 
verity  in  his  Political  Memoirs,  of  which  there 
are  four  volumes:  Cinzas  do  passado,  ?{a  linha 
de  fogo,  O  agonizar  da  Monarchia  and  this  laA 
one.  It  is  a  work  of  violent  polemic,  not  of  calm 
deliberation,  very  subjective  at  times,  the 
te^imony  of  an  active  participant  in  the  poli' 
tical  comedy  and  tragedy,  who  made  no  effort 


to  forget  and  forgive.  The  hi^orian  will  find 
valuable  matter  in  it;  Cabral  reveals  intimate 
details  of  history  which  were  not  heretofore 
generally  known. — Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

•  E.  Sanches  da  Gama.  Pela  vida  fora. 

Coimbra.  Imprensa  da  Universidade. 
1932. — This  poet,  who  is  a  professor  in  a 
provincial  secondary  school,  has  for  many  years 
followed  the  practice  of  commenting  in  verse 
— sometimes  with  lyric  intensity,  sometimes 
humorously — on  the  mo^  ^riking  happenings 
which  he  has  observed  from  his  comer.  He  has 
collected  these  poetic  reflections  into  a  care' 
fully  made  volume,  which  contains  also  some 
personal  lyrics.  His  verses  are  pleasing  and 
scrupulously  correct  in  form,  and  contain  many 
reminders  of  the  Bohemian  and  sentimental 
life  of  the  ancient  University  center,  with  its 
traditions  and  legends  of  the  di^nt  pa^. —  J 

Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

AAA 

The  valuable  documents  relating  to  the 
Middle  Ages  found  in  the  convent  of  Santo 
Domingo  de  Caleruega  in  the  province  of  ' 
Burgos  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  by 
Eduardo  Martinez  under  the  title  of  Coleccion 
diplomdtica  del  convento  de  Santo  Domingo  de 
Caleruega.  There  are  many  royal  documents  as 
well  as  papal  bulls  included,  and  also  many 
facsimiles. 

It  was  not  widely  known  that  among  the  i 
pursuits  of  Dom  Manuel  of  Portugal,  who  died  | 

la^  year,  was  the  editing  of  a  collection  of  ' 
three  volumes  on  ancient  Portuguese  books, 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  j 
The  fir^  volume  appeared  in  1 929,  the  second  in 
1932  and  the  third  is  in  process  of  publication. 

The  former  king  had  selected  the  illu^rations 
for  the  third  and  was  at  work  on  the  index 
when  he  died.  The  third  volume  is  expected 
to  appear  soon. 

The  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  italienische 
Literatur  is  a  new  organization  whose  head' 
quarters  are  Wiesen^rasse  28,  III,  Leipzig. 

Its  purpose  is  the  encouragement  of  German  j 

intereA  in  contemporary  Italian  literature,  | 

and  vice  versa.  It  will  issue  a  quarterly  bullc'  » 

tin.  I 
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ONE  of  Boo}{s  Abroad's  chief  preoccupa' 
tions  at  present  is  the  situation  in  Get' 
many.  We  have  no  wish  to  meddle  in  the  private 
affairs  of  the  Reich,  but  when  the  Aeady 
^ream  of  German  books  which  has  been  re' 
freshing  us  and  our  readers  throughout  the 
years  shrinks  all  at  once  to  a  pitiful  trickle. 


we  are  alarmed.  Germany’s  po^'war  literature 
has  been  formless  and  turgid,  but  overwhelm' 
ingly  hone^  and  inspiring,  and  it  was  winning 
Germany  her  place  in  the  sun  again.  Any 
procedure  which  checks  the  ^ream,  or  dopes 
it,  will  in  our  judgment  prove  suicidal.  .  . 
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Isaac  Goldberg,  whose  autobiographical 
article  T^ous  from  a  Multilingual  Career  opens 
this  issue,  is  the  well-known  authority  on 
South  American  literature.  Alexander  Kaun 
(Turgenev  the  European)  though  born  in  Russia 
considers  his  twenty  years  of  old-world 
residence  merely  as  “a  veiled  prologue  to  a 
more  normal  and  sedate  regime  in  this  country.” 
He  is  Professor  of  Slavic  languages  and  Litera¬ 
tures  at  the  University  of  California,  and  the 
author,  besides  magazine  articles  and  transla¬ 
tions,  of  books  on  Andreyev,  Maxim  Gorky 
and  Nicholas  II.  Herbert  Scheffler  (Recent  His' 
torica}  Fidion  in  Germany)  is  a  Hamburg  writer 
and  critic.  Paul  C.  Snodgress  (A  J^ote  on 
Saintsbury),  late  American  Field  Service  Fel¬ 
low  in  France,  has  been  connected  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Columbia  University, 
and  now  resides  in  Little  Rock.  Angel  Flores 
(Benjamin  Jarnes),  of  the  Romance  faculty  of 
0)mell  University,  has  written  several  books 
and  numerous  articles  on  French  and  Spanish 
literature.  Guillermo  de  Torre  (Literary  Ba' 
zaar),  Spanish  author  and  critic,  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  La  Gaceta  Literaria.  Leon  Ver¬ 
ne^  (Belgian  Writers  Then  and  7^ow)  is  in 
the  French  department  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  April  issue  of  Bool(s  Abroad  Ortega 
y  Gasset’s  The  Revolt  cf  the  Masses  was 
violently  attacked  by  Mr.  Calverton.  I  feel 
that  this  attack  is  self-contradidtory  and, 
therefore,  unreasonable  and  invalid.  As  an 
admirer  of  Sehor  Ortega  y  Gasset,  I  feel  that 
such  an  unjuAified  attack  should  be  answered. 

I  reque^,  ^erefore,  that  you  publish  in  Boo^s 
Abroad  the  following  analysis  of  Mr.  Calver- 
ton’s  unsound  reasoning  in  his  criticism  of 
Ortega  y  Gasset. 

Mr.  Calverton  writes  “the  argument  prof¬ 
fered  by  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  his  new  book 
The  Revolt  of  the  Masses,  that  the  bankruptcy 
of  contemporary  civilization  is  due  to  the 
abuses  of  democracy,  is  nothing  short  of  fan- 
taAically  absurd.”  The  fundamental  “simple 
fedts”  from  which  Mr.  Calverton  draws  this 
conclusion  are  that  democracy  “is  ^ill  a  child 
scarcely  out  of  swaddling  clothes.  .  .  The 
reason  democracy  at  the  present  time  is  ^ill 
a  rickety,  bowlegged,  puking  brat  is  that  it 
has  been  fed  upon  nothing  more  sub^ntial 


than  the  pap  and  pa^ry  of  political  rhetoric.” 
True  enough;  but  it  is  mo^  surprising  that 
Mr.  Calverton  should  have  failed  to  see  that 
these  “simple  fadls”  precisely  confirm  Ortega 
y  Gasset’s  argument  rather  than  render  it 
“fanta^ically  absurd”;  have  not  these  political 
rhetoricians  misused,  that  is  abused,  the 
people’s  power  to  vote  in  order  to  climb  to 
public  office?  Moreover,  the  demagog  who 
thus  misuses,  or  abuses,  democracy  is  no  other 
than  the  mass-man  in  power  to  whom  Ortega 
y  Gasset  objects  emphatically.  (By  mass-man 
Ortega  y  Gasset  means  not  only  the  man  of 
the  street  but  the  inferior  and  mediocre  man 
as  well). 

Mr.  Calverton  continues:  “The  abuse.s 
which  he  —Ortega  y  Gasset — laments,  namely 
the  vitiation  of  culture  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  masses  upon  intellectual  life 
and  the  cheapening  of  public  office  concomitant 
with  the  rise  of  the  democratic  ^te,  are  not 
the  by-produCt  of  democracy  but  of  pluto¬ 
cracy.”  Let  us  suppose  that  the  plutocrat  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  democracy  in  any  way 
for  the  commercialization  of  cheap  music, 
cheap  books,  cheap  magazines  and  newspapers, 
etc.;  we  cannot  deny,  however,  that  demand 
and  technical  sl{ill  are  fundamental  factors 
which  have  made  this  commercialization 
possible.  Now,  the  faCt  is  that  Ortega  y 
Gasset  does  not  attribute  all  of  our  calamities 
to  “the  abuses  of  democracy”  alone  as  Mr. 
Calverton  seems  to  think;  what  Ortega  y 
Gasset  does  say,  in  short,  is  that  the  rise  of 
the  mass-nun  into  power  and  the  diffusion  of 
cheap  mass-culture  are  a  cancerous  outgrowth 
of  democracy  and  technical  sf{ill.  As  to  the 
cheapening  of  public  office  through  pluto¬ 
cracy,  it  certainly  is  a  “by-produCt  of  democ¬ 
racy,”  for  if  the  plutocrat  gets  into  public 
office  through  the  influence  of  money,  it  is 
clear  that  he,  directly  or  indirectly,  has 
bought  the  votes  of  the  people  Which,  by 
the  way,  is  another  abuse  of  democracy. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  Mr.  Calverton's 
process  of  reasoning  has  been  thus: 

Ortega  y  Gasset  argues  that  “the  abuses  of 
democracy"  are  undermining  contemporary 
civilization. 

Fads  show  that  many  of  our  greated  evils 
are  a  result  of  the  "abuses  of  democracy." 

Ortega  y  Gasset's  argument,  therefore,  is 
"fantadically  absurd." — A.  M.  de  la  Torre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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THE  DREAMING  SPHINX 

By  MIGUEL  DE  UNAMUNO 


(In  this  article,  translated  from  Ahora 
of  Madrid,  the  great  Spanish  critic  dis' 
cusses  a  worl{  by  the  moil  recent  addition 
to  the  Books  Abroad  itaff.) 

The  Intitule  of  Portuguese  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Santiago  de  Clompo^ela  has 
published  (translated  from  Portuguese  into 
Spanish)  the  work  Las  dos  Espanas  by  Fidelino 
de  Figueiredo,  authority  on  the  life  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula  as  a  whole,  whose  PortU' 
guese  natiorxality  qualifies  him  to  see  more 
clearly  and  more  deeply  than  we  Spaniards 
can  do  into  certain  recesses  of  our  common 
history. 

In  general  I  do  not  approve  of  translations 
from  Portuguese  into  Spanish  or  from  Spanish 
into  Portuguese,  inasmuch  as  each  group  of  us 
ought  to  be  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  read 
the  language  of  the  other  group,  an  effort  which 
is  inconsiderable  and  is  richly  rewarded. 
Similarly,  I  do  not  approve  of  translation  from 
Catalan  into  Spanish.  And  as  for  translation 
from  Spanish  into  Catalan,  it  is  childish  folly. 
But  in  the  case  of  this  book  by  Fidelino  de 
Figueiredo,  the  meritorious  enterprise  of  the 
University  of  Santiago  de  (Hompo^ela  may  be 
considered  as  merely  a  new  edition  and  a 
manner  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  cultured 
Spanish  public — which  naturally  includes  the 
Galician  public — to  the  work  in  que^ion.  An 
attention  which  it  richly  deserves. 

Not  because  in  its  informative  aspedt,  as  a 
work  of  erudition,  it  offers  us  anything  ^tart' 
lingly  new,  nor  does  the  author  make  any  such 
pretension.  The  value  of  Fidelino  de  Figueire' 
do's  book  lies  in  his  imaginative  and  sympa- 
thetic  penetration  into  our  hi^ory.  He  is  more' 
over  more  than  an  inveAigator,  he  is  a  popu' 
larizer;  his  fundtion  goes  deeper  and  higher 
than  merely  to  supply  more  information  or 
corredt  that  which  others  have  furnished.  There 


are  in  his  book  short  sketches  of  Spaniards,  of 
Feijoo,  Jovellanos,  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Giner, 
(Ho^,  Ganivet — not  to  mention  some  of  us 
who  are  ^till  alive — which  if  they  do  not  fur' 
nish  us  new  information,  at  lea^  give  us  a 
more  defim’te  idea  of  what  these  Spaniards 
signified. 

There  are  two  ideas  which  seem  to  deter' 
mine  the  course  of  this  work.  Fir^,  the  author 
under^ands  thoroughly  that  our  innermo^ 
spiritual  hi^ory  ^ems  from  the  contradic' 
tory  elements  in  our  charadter,  or  to  ^te  the 
situation  dialedtically  and  dilemmatically,  from 
the  fadl  that  we  are  a  contradidtion  become  a 
nation.  I  should  say,  going  farther  than  the 
Portuguese  scholar,  that  civil  war  is  the 
normal  ^tate  of  Spain.  Normal,  and  if  you  wish, 
natural,  if  not  supernatural,  our  ^te  of  grace, 
so  to  speak.  Even  at  the  periods  when  it  seemed 
that  Spain,  through  a  happy  combination  of 
circum^nces,  was  growing  unified  and  uni' 
formized,  civil  war,  the  two  Spains  of  Figuei' 
redo,  throbbed  beneath  the  surface.  And  be' 
neath  the  surface  of  every  Spaniard,  who  lives 
in  a  ^ate  of  civil  war  with  himself. 

“The  two  mo^  thoroughly  living  Spaniards, 
and  the  two  who  for  that  reason  are  mo^  viv' 
idly  present  in  the  Spanish  consciousness,  are : 
Philip  II,  who  in  endeavoring  to  unite  Spain 
divided  it  forever,  and  Don  C^ixote,  who  in 
heaping  ridicule  on  its  foibles  magnified  and 
personalized  the  sublimity  of  its  soul  in  the 
sight  of  the  world.”  Thus  this  Portuguese. 
And  we  are  ^ruck  by  his  accuracy  in  placing 
side  by  side  our  conception  of  a  character  of 
hi^ory  and  a  personage  of  fiction,  who  is  no 
less  hi^orical  than  the  other  and  who  today 
lives  and  works  in  hi^ory  as  much  as  the  other 
one.  Of  course  I  have  in  mind  the  living  Don 
Quixote,  who  continues  to  live,  to  create  him' 
self,  to  uncreate  himself  and  to  recreate  him' 
self,  and  not  the  Ingenious  Hidalgo  of  the 
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Cervanti^ts.  “The  spiritual  sovereign  of 
Spain,”  “the  collective  myth  of  Don  Quixote,” 
as  this  author  phrases  it.  Whether  he  should 
be  balanced  by  Philip  II,  likewise  a  myth,  is 
more  que^ionable.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  to  name  Inigo  de  Loyola,  whom,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  why,  the  Portuguese  writer 
ignores  .  .  .And  he  showed  his  wisdom  again 
in  not  setting  at  the  two  poles  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho,  who  at  bottom  are  merely  the 
two  aspects  of  one  individual.  The  complete 
fertile  myth  is  Quixote-Sancho. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  dialectical 
presentation  of  our  history  which  Figueiredo 
offers  us  from  Philip  II  to  our  present  republic 
and  the  struggle  of  the  parties  which  he  calls 
“Filipizantes”  and  Desfilipizantes,”  and  which 
have  been  called  in  the  pa^t  “Serviles”  and 
“Liberales,”  Carlins  and  Cri^inos,  progres' 
sives  and  reactionaries,  and  by  various  other 
names.  .  .  It  is  a  pity  that  use  is  sometimes 
made  of  that  vulgar,  anti'hi^torical  and  vacuous 
phrase  Right  and  Left,  a  convenient  refuge  for 
the  mo^  lamentable  mental  inertia,  if  not  for 
complete  incapacity  to  think  hi^orically  and 
to  under^nd  hi^ory. 

The  situation  which  might  be  called  the 
permanent  Spanish  revolution,  our  eternal 
civil  war,  is  faithfully  traced  in  this  book.  The 
mo^  recent  phase  of  the  iftruggle  is  penetrating' 
ly  characterized,  and  in  mentioning  the  burning 
of  the  convents  the  author  writes :  “And  Spain, 
that  land  of  violence,  for  a  second  time  changed 
its  political  ^tus  without  bloodshed,  by  a 
legal  prcKess.  But  the  innate  necessity  of 
imping  the  change  with  a  seal  of  violence 
which  would  create  a  consciousness  of  victory 
and  a  situation  of  defeat,  was  satisfied  by  the 
vandalism  which  de^royed  convents,  churches 
and  their  arti^ic  treasures  in  a  formidable 
auto  da  fe.”  This  is  exactly  what  happened. 
The  innate  necessity  of  inte^ine  civil  war — 
of  what  is  called  a  revolution—  of  convincing 
themselves  that  they  had  defeated  something, 
that  they  had  conquered  something,  impelled 
these  innocent  Spaniards  to  proclaim  with  in- 
cendiary  flame  the  Holy  Civil  War  and  to 
provoke  reprisals.  The  country  was  declared 
in  a  ^te  of  war.  We  plunged  squarely  into 
a  period  of  hallucinations,  into  the  complex  of 
the  persecuted  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
persecutor.  And  this  burning  was  in  truth  an 
auto  da  fe,  an  effect  of  the  inquisitorial  spirit 
which  was  common  to  both  parties.  And  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  that  this 


duality — or  more  accurately,  this  contradic' 
tion — that  this  spirit  of  druggie  is  alive  in  the 
breiust  of  every  Spaniard,  and  that  when  we 
rage  moA  furiously  again^  the  enemy,  we 
are  ^ruggling  mo^  violently  with  the  adver' 
sary  within  us — wuth  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  final  chapter  of  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo's 
Las  dos  Espanas  is  entitled  The  Sphinx  Awa^- 
ens.  The  implication  is  that  with  the  change  of 
political  regime,  with  the  Republic,  the  Spanish 
sphinx  has  regained  consciousness.  Is  this 
true?  “The  union  of  the  two  Spains  into  one 
new  Spain  will  be  the  full  solution  of  the 
problem,  ju^  as  in  the  old  plays,  when  the 
characters  at  la^  recognize  each  other  and  are 
reconciled,”  says  the  Portuguese.  But  he  ad' 
mits  later  that  the  juiftification  for  the  exigence 
of  united  Spain  is  this  very  antagonism  of  the 
two  Spains. 

And  the  book  ends  with  this  paragraph: 
“And  what  ideal  objective  would  be  sub' 
served  by  a  Spain  thus  con^struCted  in  a  new 
and  original  form?  One  which  is  purely  Spanish 
and  has  certainly  greater  galvanizing  power 
than  Morocco,  the  policing  of  the  Meditet' 
ranean  and  all  the  Ibero' American  oratory — 
that  Spain  would  aid  in  the  reestablishment 
of  the  rule  of  the  spirit  in  the  world,  by  riding 
out  with  her  soul  intent,  or  more  Strictly  with 
her  souls  intent — her  internal  affairs  once  set' 
tied — on  this  great  new  adventure  of  breaking 
a  lance  for  the  intelligence,  for  the  dignity  and 
for  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  under  the 
command  of  the  sole  and  undisputed  monarch 
Don  Quixote.  .  .” 

The  sovereignty  of  the  spirit!  Of  the  spirit, 
not  of  the  reason.  Of  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
Word.  And  individual  liberty.  Spirituality  and 
individualism,  then.  But  for  the  attaining  of  this 
end  it  will  be  better  that  the  Sphinx  do  not 
awaken,  that  she  sleep  on.  “Somnia  Dei  per 
hispanos,”  I  have  said. 

And  before  I  close  this  long  notice  I  muSt 
express  my  desire  that  somebody  translate 
from  German  into  Spanish — CaAilian  or 
Portuguese — two  extremely  sugge^ive  and 
simulating  books  by  Reinhold  Schneider 
which  are  called  The  Passion  of  Camoens  and 
Religion  and  Power.  The  central  figure  of  this 
second  book  is  King  Philip  11.  In  both  books 
are  to  be  found  certain  of  the  moS  beautiful 
pages  which  have  ever  been  written  on  PortU' 
gal  and  CaSile  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
both  is  lighted — and  set  aflame— the  subSance 
and  foundation  of  this  sacred  inborn  civil  war 
which  makes  us  eternal  in  hiSory. 
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Stock.  1933.  12  francs. — Popular  account. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Rene  Lalou.  Le  Clavecin  non  Tempere.  Pa' 
ris.  Les  Oeuvres  Representatives.  1933  12 
francs. — The  sad  ^te  of  the  universe. 
★Ga^on  Rageot.  Le  Metier  de  Vivre.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Essay  on  a  business 
which  nobody  knows  much  about. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★^ouard  Ben^.  La  France  et  la  ?{ouvelle 
Europe.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1932. — A  lecture 
for  the  centenary  of  the  refounding  of  the 
Academy. 
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★Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  Probleme  du  Communis^ 
me.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. 10  francs,  j 
— A  Chri^ian' philosophic  approach. 

★Paul  Gentizon.  Rome  sous  le  Faisceau.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1933.  12  francs. — Based  on  five 
years  of  ^udy  and  observation. 

★Pierre  Lucius.  Renovation  du  Capitalisme. 
Paris.  Payot.  1933.  25  francs. — Shall  we  junk 
or  repair? 

★Francesco  Nitti.  La  Democratie.  Paris. 
Alcan.  1933.  2  vols.  75  francs. — An  analysis 
in  the  light  of  hi^ory  and  contemporary 
experience  by  a  former  prime  miniver  of 
Italy. 

★Hugo  P.  Thieme.  Essais  sur  la  Civilisation 
Fran^aise.  Paris.  Droz.  1933. — The  Michigan 
professor  attempts  to  answer  a  few  pertinent 
cultural  que^ions. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

itA<fles  des  Apotres.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1933. 
24  francs. — Translations  and  commentary  by 
P.  Adrien  Boudou,  S  J. 

Etudes  Carmelitaines  Mystiques  et  Mission' 
naires.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  April,  1933. 
— Articles  and  essays  form  a  real  contribution 
to  the  hi^ory  of  my^icism. 

★Ayme  Guerrin.  La  Mort  du  Christ.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933. — Those  chapters  from  his  Jesus  tel 
qu'on  le  vit  which  deal  with  the  Passion. 
★Alfred  Loisy.  T  U't'il  deux  Sources  de  la 
Religion  et  de  la  Morale?  Paris.  Emile  Nourry. 
1933.  10  francs. — Consideration  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  religion 
and  morality. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Jacques  Damourette  et  Edouard  Pichon. 
Des  Mots  a  la  Pensee.  Paris.  Collection  dcs 
Lingui^es  Contemporains.  i927'i933. — ^Threc 
volume  hi^orical  grammar. 

★Lucien  Etienne.  Decouverte  dans  V Alphabet. 
Paris.  Editions  Alpha'Beta.  10  francs. — The 
origin  of  the  alphabet  and  the  explanation  of 
its  order. 

★Leopold  Preux.  La  Rythmique  des  Petits. 
Paris.  Delagrave.  1933.  12  francs. — New 
methods  in  ae^hetic  education  for  juveniles; 
with  practical  illu^rations.  i 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Joseph  A.  von  Bradish.  Goethes  Erhebung 
in  den  Edelftand.  Leipzig.  Alfred  Lorenz.  1933- 
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4  and  5  marks. — By  a  professor  in  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

★Robert  Faesi.  Sbittelers  Weg  und  Werl{. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1933.  12.50  francs. — Fir^ 
comprehensive  biographical  and  critical  work 
on  the  Swiss  poet. 

★Otto  Heuschele.  KaroUne  von  Giinderode. 
Halle.  Werk^atten  der  Stadt  Halle.  1932. — 
A  much  negledted  poet. 

★Dr.  Walther  Klopzig.  Geschichte  der  Deut' 
schen  Literatur.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  1.45 
marks  — CompaA  and  dependable  manual  for 
^udents. 

★Willi  Koch.  Stefan  George.  Halle'Saale.  Nic' 
meyer.  1933.  3.80  marks. — Not  a  biography 
but  an  analysis  of  his  arti^ic  conscience. 
★Johannes  Schubert.  Goethe  und  Hegel.  Leip' 
zig.  Meiner.  1933.  5.20  and  6.50  marks.- — 
Points  of  harmony  in  their  world  views. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Stefan  Paul  Andres.  Bruder  Lucifer.  Jena. 
Diederichs.  1932.  2.80  and  4.40  marks — A 
Capucin  novice  with  a  Paracelsus  complex. 
★Lotte  Amheim.  Lusch  wird  eine  Personlich' 
l{eit.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1932.  1.90  marks. — 
Laughingly  serious  book  for  young  girls. 
★Rolf  Brandt.  Um  die  Welt  mit  Dir.  Berlin. 
Scherl.  1933.  3  and  4.50  marks. — Love  in  a 
Zeppelin. 

★Otto  Erhardt  Dachau.  Das  griine  Jahr. 
Bremen.  Carl  Schiinemann.  1932.  4.80  marks. 
— Sketches  of  hunting  and  fishing;  after  the 
manner  of  Lons. 

★Max  Dreyer.  Tapfere  l{leine  Renate.  Leipzig. 
Staackmann.  1932.  2.70  and  4.20  marks. — 
Problems  of  German  youth. 

★Erich  Ebermeyer.  Der  Schritt  ins  Freie.  Leip' 
zig.  Reclam.  75  pfennigs. — Tragi-comic  mis- 
carriage  of  ju^ice. 

★Walther  Eidlitz.  Das  Licht  der  Welt.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1932.  3  and  5.50  marks. — Second  of 
the  trilogy  begun  in  Zodia}{. 

★Oskar  Walter  Eisel.  Unbequeme  Liehe. 
Hamburg.  Enoch.  1932.  3  marks. — Novel  of 
Roumanian  Jews. 

★Hans  Heinz  Ewers.  Horil  Wessel.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1932.  3.30  and  4.80  marks. — Novel  of 
the  National  Social  movement. 

★Josef  Maria  Frank.  Tung  Fong'Ting.  Berlin. 
Sieoen'Stabe'Verlag.  4.80  marks. — A  modern 
Chinese  girl  in  love  with  a  European. 

★John  Galsworthy.  Die  Er^len  und  die  LetZ' 
ten.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  75  pfennigs  — Love  and 
fraternal  ^rife. 

★Anni  Geiger-Cogg.  Fietc,  Paul  ^  Co.  Stutt' 
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gart.  Gundert.  1932.  85  pfennigs — Juvenile; 
the  gang  spirit  in  small  boys. 

★Georg  Grabenhor^t.  Merve.  Breslau.  Kom. 
1933.  4  and  5.50  marks. — Psychological  ^udy 
of  a  young  girl’s  druggie  and  triumph. 

★Oslar  Maria  Graf.  Finer  gegen  Alle.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1932.  4.80  marks. — Objedtive 
treatment  of  a  returned  soldier. 

★Carl  Haensel.  Das  war  Munchhausen.  Stutt' 
gart.  Engelhorn.  1933.  5.80  and  7  marks. — 
Novel,  based  on  the  fadtual  life  of  the  Prince 
of  Liars. 

★Carl  Hauptmann.  Einhart  der  Ldchler.  Leip' 
zig.  1928. — New  edition  of  a  genial  tale  of 
German  youth. 

★Karl  Hesselbacher.  Der  Lieblingsspruch. — 
Geschichten  vom  Grossvater  Ledderhose.  Heib 
bronn.  Salzer.  1932.  3.50  and  5.80  marks. — 
Tales  from  Germany's  paA. 

★Elizabeth  Hillebrandt.  Aftrid.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1932.  85  pfennigs. — A  child'heroine 
of  the  14th  century. 

★Walther  Kiaulehn  Lehnaus  Troitfibel  und 
Geldchterbuch.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1932. — A 
new  humorist,  at  once  satirical  and  kindly. 
★Harald  von  Koenigswald.  Schicl(salswende. 
Breslau.  Korn.  1932.  2.85  and  3.80  marks  — 
Novel  of  the  Seven  Years  War. 

★Hcrta  Lenz  de  Briiggen.  Von  der  Heimat 
losgerissen.  Breslau.  Kom.  1932.  5  and  6.50 
marks. — Germans  in  Chile. 

★Em^  Lothar.  Kleine  Freundin.  Wien.  Zsob 
nay.  1932. — The  tragedy  of  divorce  in  the 
child’s  life. 

★Heinrich  Mann.  Ein  ern^es  Leben.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1932.  7  marks. — The  spiritual  under' 
world  of  civilization. 

★Julius  Meyet'Graefe.  Der  Vater.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  1932.  4.50  marks. — Powerful  ^udy  of 
the  battle  of  the  generations. 

★Eckart  von  Naso.  Seydlitz.  Bielefeld.  Veb 
hagen  6^  Klasing.  1932.  4  marks. — Debunking 
a  hero  of  the  Seven  Years  War. 

★Clara  Nord^rom.  Kajsa  Lejondahl.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1933.  5.25 
marks  — Heroic  novel  by  a  young  Swedish 
woman  who  writes  in  German. 

★Ruth  Rewald.  Mullerftrasse.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1932.  1.90  marks. — Modern  German 
young^ers. 

★Walter  Erich  Schafer.  Das  Regimentsfe^. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1928.  i  mark. — ^Short 
^ory  of  the  great  war. 

★Anna  Schieber.  Aber  nicht  weitersagen! 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1933  85  pfennings. — 
Fairy  tales. 
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★Arthur  Schnitzler.  Die  l{leine  Komodie.  Ber' 
lin.  S.  Fischer,  1932.  5  and  6.50  marks. — Three 
of  his  early  Novellen,  the  fir^  from  his  sixteenth 
year. 

★Richard  Sexau.  Venus  und  Maria.  Ham' 
burg.  Hoffmann  ^  Campe  1932.  6  marks  — 
Light  o'  love  or  Hausmutter? 

★Herbert  Stifter.  Grenzenlos.  Hamburg. 
Hoffmann  Campe.  1932.  4  marks. — Love  of 
a  French  girl  and  a  German  prisoner. 

★Lisa  Tetzner.  Erwin  und  Paul.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1933.  85  pfennigs.' — Boyish  Damon 
and  Pythias. 

★Gerhard  Wenzel.  Fliichtlinge.  Breslau.  Korn. 
1933.  4  and  5.80  marks. — German  expatriates 
in  the  Manchurian  desert 
★Otto  Wirz.  Prophet  Muller'Zwo.  Stuttgart. 
Engelhorn.  1933.  5  and  6.80  marks. — Power' 
ful  psychopathic  novel. 

★A.  1.  Woinowa.  Falsche  Edelfteine.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1933. 6.50  marks. — Satire  on  communism. 
★Heinrich  Zerkaulen.  Segenswiinsche.  Glatz. 
Glatzer  Biicher^ube  1932.  2.50  marks — Tales 
in^incft  with  genial  love  for  mankind. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS 

★Ewald  Banse.  Grosse  Forschungsreisende. 
Munchen.  Lehmann.  1933.  7.50  and  9.40 
marks. — From  Marco  Polo  to  Roald  Amund' 
sen. 

★Ludwig  Benninghoff.  Gustav  Adolf.  Ham' 
burg.  Enoch.  1933.  5.50  marks. — The  saga  of 
the  great  Swede. 

★Bernhard  Birk.  Dr.  Ignatz  Seipel.  Regens' 
burg  Manz.  1932.  3.50  marks. — Study  of  the 
work  of  the  late  Au^rian  chancellor  rather 
than  a  biography. 

★Fiir^  Otto  von  Bismarck.  Erinnerung  und 
Gedanl{e.  Berlin.  Deutsche  Verlags  Geselb 
schaft.  1932.  25  marks. — Critical  edition  of 
his  Nachlass  by  Gerhard  Ritter  and  Rudolf 
Stadelmann. 

★Joseph  A.  von  Bradish.  Schillers  Schddel. 
Leipzig.  Alfred  Lorenz.  1932.  i  and  2  marks. — 
Whose  skull  is  buried  in  Schiller’s  coffin? 
★Werner  Fuchs'Hartmann.  Die  Berliner  Ane\' 
dote  im  19.  Jahrhundert.  Berlin.  Schlieffen'Ver' 
lag.  1931.  4.50  marks. — With  its  background. 
★Konrad  Heiden. — Die  Geschichte  des  ?{a' 
tional  Sozialismus.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1932. — 
From  Freikorps  to  NSDAP. 

★Wilhelm  Kroll.  Die  Kultur  der  Ciceronischen 
Zeit.  Leipzig.  Dieterich  1933. 6.20  and  7  marks. 
— Volume  I,  economics  and  politics. 


★Wolfgang  Langewiesche.  Das  ameril^anische 
Abenteuer.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1933.  4  and 
5.50  marks. — A  self'supporting  German  ^U' 
dent  at  Columbia. 

★Werner  Milch.  Chri^oph  Kaufmann.  Frau' 
enfeld.  Huber.  1932.  4  marks. — An  eighteenth 
century  Swiss  philosopher'physician'reformer. 
★Karl  Rottger.  Das  Buch  der  Geftime  Leip' 
zig.  Li^t.  1933  — Life  and  destiny  of  half  a 
dozen  famous  men. 

★Arthur  Rosenberg.  Geschichte  des  Bolsche' 
ivismus  von  Marx  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Berlin. 
Row’ohlt.  1932.  4.80  marks. — Valuable  hi^ory 
of  the  Bolshevik  party 
★Karl  Strupp.  Die  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Griechenland  und  der  Tiirl^ei  von  iSzO'ig^o. 
Breslau.  Korn.  1932.  6.50  marks. — Including 
a  valuable  collection  of  dcx:uments. 

★Hans  Thimme.  Weltl^rieg  ohne  Waffen. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1932.  4.50  and  6.80  marks. — 
The  Allies’  use  of  propaganda  againA  Ger- 
many. 

★Hermann  Walser.  Olympia  Morato.  Stutt' 
gart.  Steinkopf.  1933.  4  marks. — A  remarkable 
woman  of  the  Renaissance. 

★Franz  Werfel.  Geheimnis  des  Saverio.  Leip' 
zig.  Reclam.  1927.  75  pfennigs. — Psychology 
of  a  genius. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Franz  Bock.  Die  Germanische  Gothil{.  Miin' 
chen.  Lehmann.  1932.  4  marks. — Analysis  of 
characteri^ics,  well  illu^rated. 

★Hans  Karlinger.  Theodor  Fischer.  Munchen. 
Callwey.  1932.  8  marks. — A  great  German 
architect. 

★Georg  Richard  Kruse.  Wir  horen  Wagner. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933. 75  pferxnigs. — Introduc' 
tion  to  Wagner.  For  the  layman 
★Alexander  Spring.  Richard  Wagners  Weg 
und  Wir\en.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  Vet' 
lagsgesellschaft.  1933.  2.80  marks. — With  79 
illu^rations, 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Franz  Luger,  Die  Un^erblich\eitsfrage  bei 
Johannes  Duns  Scotus.  Wien.  Braumiiller. 
1933.  9  marks. — Very  modem  ideas  of  the 
great  scholaAic. 

★Schohxftiif.  Eupen.  Esch  6^  Co.  Heft  2. 
1933. — A  quarterly  devoted  to  theology  and 
scholaAic  philosophy. 

★Aloys  Wenzl.  Das  Leib'Seele'Problem.  Leip' 
zig.  Meiner.  1933.  6.50  and  8.50  marks. — 
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Its  development  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Dr.  Gerhard  Dobbert,  Hrsgr.  Die  rote  Wirt' 
schaft.  Konigslxrg.  O^'Europa  Verlag.  1932. 
■6.40  marks. — Sixteen  remarkably  unbiased 
articles  on  Soviet  economy.  By  various  au' 
thors. 

if  Die  Donau.  Ihre  wirtschafth'che  und  kultU' 
relle  Mission  in  Mitteb  und  O^-Europa. 
Wien.  W irtschaftszeitungs '  Verlags '  Geselb 
schaft.  1932. — This  volume  devoted  to  Rou' 
mama. 

★Hans  Eibl.  Vom  Sinn  der  Gegenwart.  Wien. 
Braumiiller.  1933.  10  and  12  marks. — Hi^r- 
ical'philosophical  interpretation  of  the  German 
.druggie. 

★Fritz  Ermarth.  Theorie  und  Praxis  des 
FasciSlisch'Korporativen  Staates.  Heidelberg. 
Winter.  1932.  6  marks. — A  124'page  survey 
of  Fascism. 

★Bruno  Nelissen  Haken.  Stempelchronil{. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt.  1932. 
2.50  marks. — Case  hi^ories  of  unemployed. 
★Heinrich  Hauser.  Wetter  im  Often.  Jena. 
Diederichs,  1932.  4.80  marks. — The  situation 
on  the  Polish  boundary. 

★Josef  L.  Kunz  Die  Revision  der  Pariser  Fried' 
ensvertrdge.  Wien.  Springer.  1932.  24  marks. — 
An  important  contribution,  temperately  writ' 
ten,  adequately  documented,  thoroughly  done. 
★Karl  von  Loesch.  Das  Antlitz  der  Grenz' 
lande.  Miinchen.  Bruckmann.  1932.  5.50 
marks. — Tragedy  and  Cupidity  of  the  north' 
casern  boundary  lines. 

★Hans  G,  Philipp,  Die  politischen  und  recht' 
lichen  Voraussetzung  einer  Wahlrechtsreform 
in  Deutschland.  Berlin.  Heymann.  1933.  4 
marks. — A  hi^orical  view. 

★Wilhelm  Ruoff.  Lage  und  Ziel  der  al^ade' 
mischen  Jugend.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1932.  90 
pfenm'gs. — The  “new  ^udent”  and  the  new 
Germany. 

★Rene  Schickele.  Die  Grenze.  Berlin.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1932. — Essays  centering  in  “das  ewige 
Elsass.” 

★Willy  Stiewe.  Der  Krieg  nach  dem  Krieg. 
Berlin.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1932.  3.20  marks. 
— Revolution  and  inflation. 

★Ern^  Otto  Thiele.  Polen  greift  an.  Breslau. 
Kom.  3.80  and  4.80  marks. — Poland's  bid  for 
a  place  in  the  sun. 

★hfermann  Ullmann.  Kolonisation  oder  Zer' 
ildrung.  Miinchen.  Callwey.  1932.  1.80  marks. 


— Russian  “colomzation”  as  seen  by  a  German 
traveler. 

★Die  Welt  des  Islams.  Berlin.  Deutsche  Ge' 
sellschaft  fiir  Islamkunde.  1932. — Bd.  14  cat' 
ries  articles  by  G.  Kampffmeyer,  G.  J^hke, 
and  others. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

ifBaede\ers  Rom  und  Umgebung.  Leipzig. 
Baedeker.  1933.  5.50  marks. — Especially  plan' 
ned  for  the  Holy  Year  i933'i934. 

★Dr.  Wolfgang  Herrmann.  Der  T^leue  ?{atiO' 
nalismus  und  seine  Literatur.  Stettin.  Biicherei 
und  Bildungspflege.  1933.  50  pfenm'gs. — 
Descriptive  bibh'ography  for  libraries. 
ifLiteratur'Verzeichnis  fur  die  Vorlesungen  an 
der  Universitdt  Berlin.  Berlin.  Arthur  Colli' 
gnon.  i932'33.  40  pfenm'gs. — Valuable  biblio' 
graphy. 

★Martin  Luther.  Theologie  des  Kreuzes.  Leip' 
zig.  Kroner.  1933.  3.50  marks. — In  Kroners 
T aschenausgabe. 

★J.  Mieses.  Schach  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933. 
75  pfenm'gs. — An  introduction  to  the  game. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Cesar  Barja.  Libros  y  autores  modemos.  Los 
Angeles.  Campbell’s  Book  Store.  1933. — 
Revised  edition  of  his  Judies  in  the  19th 
century. 

ifBoletin  de  la  Junta  Auxiliar  Jalisciense  de  la 
Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Eftadiftica. 
Guadalajara.  Abril,  1933. — Deals  with  the 
history  of  the  theater  in  Guadalajara. 
★Calderon.  Sus  mejores  obras  al  alcance  de  los 
ninos.  Madrid.  Juan  Ortiz.  3  pesetas. — Selec' 
tions  simplified  by  Manuel  Abril. 

★Carlos  Deambrosis  Martins.  La  poesta  de 
Armando  Godoy.  Madrid.  Editorial  Iberia. 
1932.  2  pesetas — A  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne. 

★Luis  de  Gongora.  Obras  completas.  Madrid. 
Aguilar. — Intrcxluction,  Notes  and  Critical 
Appendixes  by  Juan  and  Isabel  Mille  y 
Gimenez. 

★Juan  Marinello.  Americanismo  y  cubanismo 
literarios.  La  Habana.  Hermes. — Marcos  An' 
tilla  and  Luis  Felipe  Rcxlriguez. 

★Moreto.  Sus  mejores  obras  al  alcance  de  los 
ninos,  Madrid.  Juan  Ortiz.  3  pesetas. — Selec' 
tions  mcxlerm'zed  by  Julio  de  Ugarte. 
★Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal.  La  mujer.  Madrid. 
Aguilar. — Aphorisms  and  epigrams  collected 
from  his  books  by  Margarita  Nelken. 
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SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

•^Antoniorrobles.  Torerito  soberbio.  Madrid. 
Biblioteca  Nueva.  1932.  5  pesetas. — Humor' 
ous  novel  by  the  well  known  writer  of  juve' 
rules. 

■^Luis  Roberto  Boza.  Los  aparecidos.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  “Letras.”  1932.  $2.00  m.'n. — Tragic 
tale  in  the  manner  of  Dostoevsky. 

■^Condesa  de  Cardiff.  El  tridngulo.  La  Habana. 
Excelsior.  1933. — Creole  novel. 

★J-  s.  Fletcher.  El  tesorero  del  pueblo.- — Olive' 
rio  Mon.  /Ahi  va  ese  nino! — Rafael  Perez  y 
Perez.  Munequita.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933. 
5  and  5.50  pesetas. — Popular  hction. 

★John  Galsworthy.  La  cuchara  de  plata. — 
Concordia  Merrell.  La  casa  de  ayer. — Maria 
Mercedes  Ortoll.  Las  puertas  de  la  felicidad. 
— Alfonso  de  Sandoval.  Fuencisla  Moyano.' — 
Emmanuel  Soy.  Una  hiftoria  secreta. — Edgar 
Wallace.  Deuda  saldada.  Barcelona.  Juventud. 
1933. 1.50  to  5  pesetas. — Popular  fiction,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent. 

★Ilde  Gir.  El  amor  de  Isabel. — G.  Livingston 
Hill.  El  zapatito  dorado. — Rafael  Perez  y  Perez. 
El  secretario.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  1.50 
to  2  pesetas. — Popular  fidtion. 
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Subscription — $2.00  per  year  or  included 
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★Gibran  Jalil  Gibran.  El  profeta.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1932. — Prose  poetry  of 
one  of  the  younger  Arabs,  translated  by 
Moises  Mussa  B. 

★E.  Jardiel  Poncela.  La  tournee  de  Dios.  Ma' 
drid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1932.  6  pesetas. — 
Humorous  satire  on  things  Spanish. 

★Luis  Maldonado.  Del  campo  y  de  la  ciudad. 
Madrid.  Libreria  y  Editorial  Madrid.  1932. — 
His  cuentos,  colledled  from  previous  editions 
and  from  periodicals. 

★Magdalena  Petit.  La  quintrala.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  “Letras.”  1932.  $3.00  m.'n. — Winner 
of  La  T^acion  prize  of  1930. 

★Samuel  Ros.  El  hombre  de  los  medios  abrazos. 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1932.  5  pesetas. — 
Satirical  novel  of  halFmen. 

★Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  Amores  y  picar' 
dtas.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1932.  6  pese' 
tas. — Legends,  tales  and  anecdotes  of  vice' 
regal  Mexico. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Pio  Baroja.  Juan  Van  Halen.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — An  advem 
turous  Dutchman’s  exploits  in  Spain  and  else' 
where. 

★Hilaire  Belloc.  Marta  Antonieta.  Madrid. 
Espasa'Calpe.  1933.  10  pesetas. — Translation 
by  Damaso  Alonso. 

★R.  BlanccnFombona.  Camino  de  imperfec' 
cion.  Madrid.  America.  6.50  pesetas. — His 
diary  from  i9o6'i9i4. 

★Arturo  Capdevila.  La  santa  furia  del  padre 
Castaneda.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1933.  5  pe' 
setas. — With  a  panorama  of  the  Argentine 
colonial  period. 

★M.  Ciges  Aparacio.  Espana  bajo  la  dinaStia 
de  los  Borbones.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1932.  15 
pesetas. — From  1701  to  1931. 

★Francisco  Grandmontagne.  Los  inmigrantes 
prosperos.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 
- — Sketches  and  observations  of  a  returned 
Argentine. 

★Arturo  Mori.  Cronica  de  las  Cortes  Consti' 
tuyentes  de  la  segunda  Republica  Espanola.  Ma' 
drid.  Aguilar.  1932.  Tomo  VII,  14  pesetas, 
Tomos  VIII  and  IX,  18  pesetas  each.  Tomo 
V,  20  pesetas. — Stenographic  transcript  of 
various  important  proceedings. 

★Gonzalo  de  Reparaz.  Origen  de  las  civiliza' 
ciones  ibericas.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1932.  5  pese' 
tas. — As  far  as  the  Moorish  invasion.  Popular 
account. 
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4  East  12th  Street 


HORACE  HOLLEY,  Editor 
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FOUNDED  IN  1923 

ATLANTICA 

THE  ITALIAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW 

If  you  are  interested  in  Italy  or  in  Italian  activities  in  America,  Atlantica  will  prove 
indispensable  to  you.  Atlantica  presents  each  month  (in  English)  the  best  of  Italian 
life  and  letters.  It  is  a  publication  of  vital  importance  for  those  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  contemporary  Italian  thought.  It  receives  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
men  and  women  high  in  Italo-American  social,  cultural,  artistic  and  business  life.  35c 
a  copy,  $3.50  a  year.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue.  Order  through  your 
newsdealer  or  use  the  coupon  below. 

ATLANTICA,  33  West  70th  Street,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen: 

(  )  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  your  magazine  for  one  year  for  which  I  en¬ 

close  $3  JO 

(  )  Please  send  me  sample  copy 
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•^Cesar  Silio.  En  tomo  a  una  revolucion.  Ma- 
drid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1933. — Hi^ory  of  the 
republican  movement  and  analysis  of  the 
present  situation. 

★Rodolfo  J.  Slaby.  Checoslovaquia.  Madrid. 
Espasa'Calpe.  1933. — Hi^ory  and  relations 
with  the  Spanish  countries 


SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★F.  Cossio  del  Pomar.  Arte  y  vida  de  Pablo 
Gauguin.  Paris.  Sanchez  Cue^a.  1930. — With 
56  plates 

★Emilio  R.  Sadia.  Las  maravillas  del  arte 
espanol.  Madrid.  Juan  Ortiz.  193a.  16  pesetas. 
—Outline  hi^ory  with  170  plates. 

SPANISH  VERSE 


SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Ari^oteles.  Obras  completas.  Madrid.  NuC' 
va  Biblioteca  Filosofica.  (Espasa-Calpe).  1932. 
7  pesetas. — Volume  10,  Anatomia  de  los 
animales. 

★J.  Balmes.  Pensamientos.  Madrid.  Nueva 
Biblioteca  Filosofica  (Espasa-Calpe).  1932.  7 
pesetas. — Selections  from  the  great  Catalan 
philosopher  translated  and  edited  by  V. 
Perez  Garcie. 

★Tomas  Carlyle.  Los  heroes.  Nueva  Biblicy 
teca  Filosofica  (Espasa-Calpe).  1932.  7  pesetas. 
— Translation  by  Francisco  Gallach  Pales. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Lie.  Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Una  eco' 
nomia  disciplinada.  Mexico.  Euripidia.  1933. 
A  plan  for  organization  of  Mexico’s  economic 
forces. 

★Comandante  Rodriguez  Urbano.  Polemka 
sobre  el  combate.  Barcelona.  Araluce.  1933.  4 
pesetas. — A  plan  for  a  citizen  army. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Cervantes.  El  ^uijote.  Barcelona.  F  T.  D. 
1933.  2  tomos.  11.50  pesetas. — Edited  for 
secondary  schools.  One  volume  contains  the 
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text,  the  other,  for  the  inArudlor’s  use.  Notes, 
Exercises,  and  other  aids. 

★Andre  Demaison.  El  Ubro  de  los  animales 
llamados  salvajes.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  5 
pesetas. — Translation  by  M.  T.  de  Llanos  of 
the  sympathetic  Les  Bites  quon  appelle  sau' 
vages. 

i^Enciclopedia  Sopena.  Barcelona.  Sopena. 
1933. — Sub^antial,  well  illuArated,  two-voL 
ume  dictionary.  206,000  entries. 

★Alfonso  Escudero.  Le(fluras  para  ninos.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Universo.  1933. — Fir^  reader; 
scled:ions  from  living  authors. 

★Jeremiah  D.  M.  Ford  and  Maxwell  1. 
Raphael.  A  Bibliography  of  Cuban  Belles'Let' 
tres.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1933* — -A  worthy  addition  to  the  Harvard 
series  of  bibliographies. 

★P.  Fr.  Gabriel  de  Jesus.  Didlogos  de  Santa 
Teresa  de  Jesus.  Madrid.  Bruno  del  Amo. 
1933-  5  pesetas. — Volume  I,  La  novicia. 
★E^eban  Macragh.  Diccionario  Amaltea.  Bar- 
celona.  Libreria  Sintes.  1933. — English'Span' 
ish,  Spanish'English ;  slang,  localisms,  and  argot 
not  generally  included  in  dictionaries. 
ifPsicologia  pedagogica.  Barcelona.  F.  T.  D. 
1932.  8  pesetas. — For  secondary  and  elemen' 
tary  teachers. 

★H.  Seris.  Indice  de  materias  de  la  ReviSta  de 
Filologia  Espanola  Madrid.  Hernando.  1932. 
— Index  to  Volume  XVIII,  1931. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Benedetto  Croce.  Conversazioni  critiche. 
Bari  Laterza.  1932.  60  lire.—The  third  and 
fourth  series  of  critical  essays  culled  from  the 
pages  of  La  Critica. 

★A.  Cuman  Fertile.  La  vita  de  Dante  e  ''La 
Divina  Commedia"  narrate  ai  piccoli  italiani. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1932. 15  lire. — The  child’s 
Dante. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Achille  Campanile.  Batti^a  al  giro  d'ltalia. 
Milano.  Treves.  1933. — Not  a  book  of  travel 
but,  believe  it  or  not,  a  novel.  Subtle  and 
witty. 

★Bruno  Cicognani.  Villa  Beatrice.  Milano. 
Treves-Treccani'Tumminelli.  1933. — ^A  solid' 
ly  conAruCled  novel  centering  around  the  in' 
ner  life  of  its  heroine. 

★Giuseppe  Fanciulli.  La  spada  di  Eleorurra. 
Milano.  Ravagnati.  1933.  5  lire. — A  Sardinian 
novel  with  the  heroic  figure  of  Eleonora  d’Ar' 
borea  standing  out  in  bold  relief. 


★Juan  Jose  Domenchina.  Margen.  Madrid. 
Biblioteca  Nueva.  1933.  7  pesetas. — Impres' 
sioni^ic  poems. 

★Las  baladas  de  Gafton  Figueira.  Buenos 
Aires.  Cabaut.  1930. — Appealing,  musical 
lyrics. 

★Ga^on  Figueira.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ciudad  de 
hechicerta.  Buenos  Aires.  Cabaut.  1930. — 
Legends  and  impressions. 


FEATURE  EDITIONS 

ALL  SOUTHERN  ISSUE 

By  New  Writers  of  the  Old  South 

EUROPEAN  CARAVAN 

Edited  by  Samuel  Putnam 

JAMES  JOYCE  NUMBER 

Edited  by  Stuart  Gilbert 

PROLETARIAN  LITERATURE 

Edited  by  Michael  Gold 

NEGRO  ARTS  SURVEY 

Edited  by  Langston  Hughes 
STATUS  OF  AMERICAN  CRITICISM 
Edited  by  Ezra  Pound 
ROVING-EYE  EDITION 

Edited  by  Bob  Brown 

CONTEMPO 

Now  One  Dollar  the  Year  for  Eighteen  Issues 

Edited  by  M.A.  and  M.K.  ABERNETHY 

CHAPEL  HILL  NORTH  CAROLINA 


TDCkinA  QUARTERLY  OF 

iincinuthe  seven  arts 

A  modern  critical  review,  ex¬ 
pressing  honest  and  unin¬ 
fluenced  opinion  concerning 
Architecture,  Dance,  Drama, 
Literature,  Music,  Painting 
and  Sculpture.  Published  to 
interest  the  intelligent  and 
well-informed  follower  of  the 
expression  of  today. 

A 

TREND  Is  TWO  DOLLARS  a 
year  or  FIFTY  CENTS 

for  single  copies 

978  SAINT  MARKS  AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


VERSE 

PROSE 

REVIEWS 


THE 

NEW 

ACT 


A  Literary  Review 

First  issued  January,  1933  30  cents  a  copy 


William  Gorman,  H.  R.  Hays,  Henry  Bamford 
Parkes,  Samuel  Putnam,  Paul  Eaton  Reeve,  Har¬ 
old  Rosenberg,  Parker  Tyler,  Eli  Siegel,  Carl  Ra- 
kosi,  Paul  van  Ostayen,  Wallace  Stevens. 

Edited  by 

HAROLD  ROSENBERG  H.  R.  HAYS 

at 

230  East  Houston  Street  New  York  City 


50,000  WORKERS 

and  intellectuals  in  America,  organized  and 
functioning  in  revolutionary  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  have  as  their 
spokesman,  the 

NEW  MASSES 

(American  monthly  of  revolutionary  Art  and  Lit¬ 
erature.)  Contributors:  Theodore  Dreiser,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  John  Dos  Passes,  Michael  Gold,  Whitta¬ 
ker  Chambers,  Sam  Ornitz,  Langston  Hughes  and 
a  talented  young  group  of  writers  from  the  mills, 
mines  and  factories  and  colleges  contribute  regu¬ 
larly  in  stories,  articles,  poems,  reviews. 

47  ARTISTS 

including  Soglow,  Burck,  Gellert,  Gropper,  Lozo- 
wick,  Bard,  Quirt,  Hernandez,  Kruckman,  Siegel, 
Steinhilber  contribute  satirical  cartoons  and  draw¬ 
ings. 

WORKERS’  ART 

All  workers  cultural  activities  are  reported  and 
discussed  in  this  section. 

IN  U.  S.  SUBSCRIPTION  ABROAD 
$1.50  a  year  $2.00  a  year 

15c  per  copy  20c  per  copy 

Special  bundle  rates  to  workers’  groups 
and  bookshops. 

NEW  MASSES— 63  West  15  Street- 
New  York  City 
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Advertisement 


BOOKS  ABROAD 


I 


TOWARD  THE  NEW 

SPAIN 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS — “One  of  the  most 
informative  and  worth-while  books  in 
English.” 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR— 

.  well-documented  and  stimulating 
narrative.  .  . 

NEW  YORK  TIMES—".  .  .  told  with  a 
great  wealth  of  detail,  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Spanish  politics,  often 
turbulent  in  character.  . 

NEW  YORK  SUN — “The  author  shows  an 
arresting  familiarity  with  political  trends  in 
Spain,  tells  his  story  objectively  and  seems 
content  to  rely  on  the  lessons  of  1873.” 

EL  SOL,  Madrid  — As  a  political  history  it 
“is  the  most  complete  and  systematic  we 
know.  No  significant  event  in  the  general 
history  is  forgotten  but  it  is  the  movement 
of  ideas  which  specifically  interests”  the 
author. 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR — “.  ...  a  cyclopedia 
of  information,  detailed  political  history  of 
mrxlern  Spain,  written  with  freedom  from 
that  bias  which  vitiates  so  many  otherwise 
valuable  historical  works,  with  respect  for 
all  shades  of  opinion.  The  excellent  index 
is  a  mine  of  information.” 

TULSA  DAILY  WORLD— “It  is  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  lay 
reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  history. 
Mr.  Brandt  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
drama  of  the  periods  of  which  he  writes 
and  he  frequently  resorts  to  dialogue  to 
focus  dramatic  climax.” 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW— “Readers 
who  wish  to  familiarize  them.selves  with 
the  course  of  events  in  Spain  will  find  the 
whole  revolutionary  movement  presented 
in  great  detail  in  Toward  the  New  Spain 
. . .  the  most  complete  account  of  the  sort 
available  in  English.” 

TOWARD  THE  NEW  SPAIN 
by  Joseph  A.  Brandt 
$4.00 

THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
PRESS 
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★Mario  Ferrigni.  II  legionario  di  sette  imperd' 
tori.  Milano.  Ceschini.  1933. — A  hi^orical 
novel  depi(lting  the  growth  and  final  triumph 
of  Chri^ianity,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
★Marise  Ferro.  Disordine.  Milano.  A.  Mon' 
dadori.  1933.  ic  lire. — Analysis  of  a  feminine 
soul. 

★Enzo  Grazzini.  ?{oi  due,  soli.  Milano. 
“L’Eroica.”  1933-  10  lire. — Entertaining  fic' 
tion  by  one  of  the  younger  novelists. 
★Manlio  Mora.  La  piena.  Torino.  “Montes.” 
1933* — ^  novel  indicative  of  some 

promise. 

★M.  Orsini  Ratto.  L'Amore  in  quattro.  Mi' 
lano.  Ceschina.  1933.  12  lire. — In  spite  of  its- 
flaming  title,  Orsini  Ratto  has  given  us  a  very 
edifying  and  ethical  novel,  full  of  keen  obser' 
vations  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

★Valentino  Piccoli.  LTneompiuta.  Milano. 
Treves'Treccani'Tumminelli.  1933.  12  lire. — 
A  powerful,  though  somewhat  romantic, 
^ory  of  an  incomplete  love.  Bthical  in  tone, 
the  novel  will  please  those  who  are  tired  of 
the  “menage  a  trois”  theme. 

★Ugo  Ricci,  ^uando  nacqui  mi  disse  una 
voce.  .  .  Napoli.  Editrice  “Tirrena.”  10  lire. — 
Stories  and  sketches  about  Naples. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Giuseppe  Cesare  Abba.  Garibaldi.  Milano, 
Vallardi.  1932.  25  lire. — By  one  of  “II  Mille.” 
For  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Garibaldi’s 
death. 

★A.  Alberti.  Verdi  Intimo.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  $3.00. — Letters  to  Arrivabene. 
★Eugenio  Barisoni.  Cacciatore  si  J^asce. 
Milano.  Bompiani.  1932.  9  lire. — Memories 
and  sketches  in  glorification  of  the  Nimrod’s 
life. 

★G.  Emilio  Curatolo.  Anita  Garibaldi  Veroina 
dell'  amore.  Milano.  Treves'Treccani'Tummi' 
nelli.  1932.  20  lire. — Her  meteoric  career  from 
Genoa,  1848,  to  her  death  near  Ravenna,  1849. 
★S.  Meyer  Camperio.  Luci  ed  Ombre  di  Eroi. 
Torino.  Bona.  1932.  8  lire. — Life  in  the  hospi' 
tal  of  Sagrado,  at  the  Italian  front  during  the 
World  War. 

★Teresa  Muzzi.  Vita  di  Ferdinando  Mares' 
calchi  patrizio  bolognese.  Milano.  Libreria 
Bocca.  1932.  25  lire. — A  conspicuous  figure 
of  Napoleonic  Italy. 

★Mario  Puccioni.  L'Unitd  d'ltalia  nel  pen' 
siero  e  nell'  azione  del  barone  Bettano  Ricasoli. 
Firenze.  Vallechi.  1932.  25  lire — The  Risor' 


PERIODICALS  DIRECTORY :  a  classified  guide  to  a  selected  list  of  cur-  ' 

rent  periodicals,  foreign  and  domestic.  Edited  by  Carolyn  F.  Ulrich. 

New  York:  R.  R.  Bowkcr  Company,  1932.  pp.  xxii-|-324.  Price  $10. 

This  gives  brief  particulars  of  some  6,000  periodicals,  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  including  title,  date  of  foundation,  periods  of  publication,  and  indica-  ( 
tion  of  contents.  It  is  remarkable,  comprehensive  and  covers  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge. 


R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.  | 

62  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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gimento  recon^trucHed  around  one  of  its 
principal  leaders. 

■^Michele  Rosi.  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  Bologna. 
Cappelli.  1932.  15  lire. — One  of  the  be^t 
biographies  of  the  femous  Italian  patriot. 
★Annibale  Scicluna  Sorge.  Malta.  Livorno. 
Giu^i.  1932.  15  lire. — HiAorical  and  political 
aspects  of  the  Malta  Question. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Giovanni  Centazo.  Itinerario  provinciale. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1932.  15  lire. — Scenes 
from  every  part  of  Italy 
★Guelfo  'Civinini.  Ricordi  di  carovana. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1932.  12  lire. — Wander' 
ings  in  Africa.  Excellent  photographs. 

★Ettore  Fabietta.  ?{ell'  Australia  inesplorata. 
Torino.  Paravia. — Reinvocation  of  a  voyage 
of  exploration  in  the  mid'nineteenth  century. 
★Luigi  Amadeo  di  Savoia  Ao^.  Alle 
sorgenti  dell'  J^abi'Uebi'Scebeli.  Milano.  Mon' 
dadori.  1932.  150  lire.^ — Official  report  of  an 
important  exploring  expedition  in  Italian 
Somaliland  1928  29. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Laetitia  Boschi  Huber.  La  fontana  di  giovi' 
nezza.  Roma.  Campitelli.  1933.  10  lire. — 
Sophisticated  poems  in  different  meters. 
★Emma  Cagnis  di  CaStellamonte.  Stelle  nere. 
Milano.  Contemporanea.  1933.  10  lire. — 
Verse,  classical  in  form  though  modernistic 
in  theme. 

★A.  Capasso.  II  Passo  del  Cigno^  ed  altri 
poemi.  Torino.  Buratti.  $1.00. — Traditional 
form,  modem  sensitiveness. 

★Pasquale  Vasio.  Viandanti.  Vicenza.  JaC' 
chia.  1933.  12  lire. — A  neat  little  volume  of 
lyrics. 

ITALIAN  ART  AND  MUSIC 

★F.  Giliberti.  I  Creatori.  Milano.  Hoepli. 
1932.  10  lire. — Panorama  of  Occidental  and 
Oriental  art  from  earliest  times. 

★Tomaso  Sillani.  Francesco  Paolo  Michetti. 
Milano.  Treves'Treccani'Tumminelli.  1932. 
120  lire. — Senator  Michetti  (i85i'i929),  a 
painter  of  note. 

ITALIAN  SCIENCE 
★Luigi  Ferrannim’.  La  terapia  clinica  nella 
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pradtka.  Roma.  Luigi  Pozzi.  1932.  64  lire. — 
Revision  of  a  Standard  work. 

★Volontdri  del  Sangue.  Milano.  Poligrafica 
degli  Operai.  1932. — The  moral,  scientific  and 
practical  asped:s  of  blood  transfusion. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Nino  D’ Aroma.  II  popolo  nel  Fascismo. 
Roma.  Pinciana.  1932.  10  lire. — Proving  that 
the  present  regime  is  free  from  “intellecffuar’ 
and  “bureaucratic”  tendencies. 

★Carlo  Dragoni  Ecorumiia  agraria.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1932.  3  volumes.  60  lire. — By  the 
former  secretary  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  in  Rome. 

★Vito  Ferro.  II  Direttore  di  fabbrica  e  gli 
infortuni  degli  operai.  Casale  Monferrate 
(Piemonte).  Marescalchi.  1932.  10  lire. — Em' 
ployer's  liability. 

★Eugenio  Florian.  Principii  di  diritto  proces' 
sualle  penale.  Torino.  Giappichelli.  1932.  50 
lire.^ — Survey  of  the  entire  field,  including  the 
code  of  1930. 

★Davide  Fossa.  Dal  sindicalismo  romantico 
al  diritto  corporativo.  Bologna.  Cappelli.  1932. 
15  lire.  Collected  essays  relating  to  the 
Fascist  movement  around  Parma. 

★Rocco  Moretta.  Come  sard  la  guerra  di 
domani.  Milano.  Agnelh’.  1932.  18  lire. — 
Principal  theories  regarding  the  probable 
charadter. 

★Le  Opere  del  Fascismo.  Milano.  IStituto 
editoriale  nazionale.  1932.  500  lire. — A  pano' 
ramie  view  of  the  transformation  wrought  by 
Fascism. 

★Ugo  Spirito.  I  fondamenti  dell'  economia 
corporativa.  Milano.  Treves'Treccani'Tummi' 
nelh.  1932.  15  lire. — Completing  his  Critica 
deir  economia  liberale. 

★Oddone  Tesini.  II  grande  educatore  della- 
Italia  nuova.  Palermo.  Editorial!  Siciliane.  1032. 
14  lire. — Enthusiastic  portrait  of  II  Duce  as 
educator  of  the  Italians. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Achille  Campanille.  Cantilena  all'  angolo 
della  ftrada.  Milano.  Treves'Treccani'Tummi' 
nelli.  1933.  12  lire. — A  collection  of  writings 
that  appeared  originally  in  reviews  and  jour' 
nals. 

★La  Guida  d'ltalia.  Genova.  “La  Guida  dTta' 
lia.”  1932.  3  volumes.  350  lire. — An  ency' 
clopedia  of  economics  and  industry  which 
promises  to  fill  a  long'felt  want. 
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★F.  E.  Morando.  Aneddoti  Genovesi.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1933.  9  lire. — A  very  complete 
colledtion  of  typically  Genoese  anecdotes  and 
Tories. 

★Alfredo  Panzini.  Guida  alia  grammatica 
italiana.  Firenze.  Bemporad.  1933.  5  lire. — The 
genial  humori^  and  polygraph  now  adds  to  his 
numerous  titles  that  of  grammarian. 

POLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Bohdan  Dyakowski.  J^asz  Las.  (Our  Fore^). 
Warszawa.  M.  Arc!l. — A  fascinating  descrip' 
tion  of  Polish  forces  and  fore^  life.  High  point, 
a  wolf  hunt. 

★Ferdinand  Ossendowski.  Miljoner  T.  (Mih 
lionaire  Y.)  Lwow.  Ksiazica  Atlas. — Lurid, 
dramatic  ^ory  of  an  African  boy's  rise  to 
wealth  and  power  in  pre^depression  New 
York. 

★Stefan  Ossowiecki.  Swidt  mego  Ducha.  (The 
World  of  my  Spirit.)  Warszawa.  Dom  Ksiazki 
Polskiej. — Intere^ing  compilation  of  numerous 
demon^rationsjof  the  author’s  unusual  psychic 
powers. 

RUSSIAN  FICTION 

★Kon^.  Fedin.  Bratya.  Izdatel^vo  Pisately  v 
Leningrade.  1932.  8  and  9.60  rubles. — Three 
brothers  of  widely  divergent  characters  cross 
each  other’s  path  in  Revolutionary  and  po^ 
Revolutionary  Russia. 

★Boris  Lavrenev.  Sorcl(  Pervyi.  Izdatel^vo  Pi' 
sately  v  Leningrade.  1932.  2.20  and  3  rubles. 
Novel  of  a  peasant  girl  of  the  Red  Army  and 
her  captive,  an  officer  of  the  White  Army. 
★Vladimir  Matveev.  Zolotoy  Poyezd.  Izdatel^' 
VO  Pisately  v  Leningrade.  1932.  1.50  and  2 
rubles. — Novel  involving  a  secret  mission  of 
the  Bolsheviks  to  Erkaterinburg  to  save  the 
imperial  family. 

★Boris  Pilniak.  Rass}{azi.  Moscow.  Federal 
zia.  1932.  6.50  and  8  rubles. — Attractive, 
illu^rated  edition  of  ten  previously  published 
short  Tories. 

★Nik.  Tikhonov.  Voind.  Izdatel^vo  Pisately 
V  Leningrade.  1932.  1.40  and  2  rubles. — The 
development  of  gas  warfare  in  the  form  of  a 
novel. 

★Aleksey  Tol^oy.  Piotr  Pervy.  Izdatel^tvo 
Pisately  v  Leningrade.  1932.  3.80  and  5.30 
rubles. — Novelized  biography  of  Peter  the 
Great. 


RUSSIAN  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

★K.  S.  Petrov'Vodkin  Pro^lran^vo  Evl{lida. 
Moya  Pove^.  Km’ga  Vtoraya.  Izdatel^vo  Pisa' 
tely  V  Lem'ngrade.  1932.  10  and  11.50  rubles. 
• — Second  volume  of  his  autobiography.  Em' 
phasis  on  his  development  as  a  painter. 

★M.  Tchernokov.  Knizhnil{i.  Km’ga  Pervaya. 
Isdatel^vo  Pisately  v  Lem'ngrade. — 3.45  and 
4.75  rubles. — Book'dealers,  publishers  and 
collectors  of  rare  books  in  Russia,  I905'i907. 

RUSSIAN  VERSE 

★Nikolai  Braun.  Munchen.  Izdatel^vo  Pisa' 
tely  V  Leningrade.  1.90  and  2.80  rubles. — 
Narrative  poems  relating  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Soviet  republic  in  Bavaria,  1919. 
★Aleksandr  Prokofiev.  Stikhotvorenia.  Isda' 
tel^vo  Pisately  v  Leningrade.  1932.  3.35  and 
5  rubles. — Poems  of  war  and  peace,  of  the 
Revolution,  and  of  the  new  regime,  and  some 
love  lyrics. 

AMERICAN  TEXTBOOKS 
FRENCH 

★Casanova.  L'Evasion  des  Plombs.  New  York. 
Holt.  1933. — One  of  the  great  adventurer’s 
adventures;  edited  by  Morris  Bishop. 

★M.  Con^antin'Weyer.  Un  Homme  se  pen' 
che  sur  son  Passe.  New  York.  Holt.  1933. — • 
This  well'known  Canadian  pioneer  ^ory  is 
edited  by  Eliot  G.  Fay  and  Edward  B.  Ham. 
ifDuhameVs  Confession  de  Minuit.  New 
York.  Century.  1933. — Salavin  is  introduced 
to  young  America.  Edited  by  Suzanne  Revellin 
Cros  and  Ethel  Pre^on. 

★Frangois  Duhourcau.  L'Enfant  de  la  Vufloire. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1933. — Story  of  the 
World  War.  Edited  by  Martin  de  Shazo  and 
N.  Alker. 

★Gobineau.  Le  Prisonnier  Chanceux.  New 
York.  Century.  1933. — Gobineau’s  hi^orical 
novel,  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Church. 
★Musset.  Lorenzaccio.  New  York.  Holt. 
1933. — Edited  by  Thomas  Rossman  Palfrey 
and  Paul  Emile  Jacob. 

★E.  W.  Olm^ead  and  E.  H.  Sirich.  A  Prac' 
tical  French  Grammar.  New  York.  Henry 
Holt.  1933. — Based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Modem  Language  Study. 


Thinking  Americans  Should  Read  — 

JOB  INSURANCE 

by  JOHN  B.  EWING 

» 

•  "'Dr.  Ewing  discusses  the  whole  problem  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  the  light  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  various 
private  schemes  operating  in  America,  as  well  as  of  the 
Groves  law,  which  will  go  into  effect  in  Wisconsin  in  July  of 
this  year/'  —ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


•  "Mr.  Ewing’s  timely  and  valuable  book  is  of  special  conse¬ 
quence  because  of  the  practical  nature  of  his  approach  to 
his  theme.  He  holds  no  brief  for  his  subject  nor  for  any  one 
of  the  various  types  of  insurance  against  unemployment.  .  .  . 
He  does  no  spinning  of  theories,  but  applies  himself  to  the 
study  and  summary  presentation  of  the  experiments  that  have 
been  tried,  the  systems  that  have  been  installed,  the  methods 
that  are  in  actual  operation.  ...  An  outstanding  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  his  book  is  its  outlining  of  .  .  .  contrast¬ 
ing  trends  in  job  insurance  legislation." 

—NEW  YORK  TIMES 


•  This  is  the  first  complete  analysis  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  made  so  far  in  America.  It  offers  an  intelligent  and 
practical  suggestion  for  employment  stabilization,  which  is 
truly  a  first  step  toward  any  sound  business  recovery  in  the 
United  States.  • 
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American  Text  Bool(s 

SPANISH 

★N.  B.  Adams.  Brief  Spanish  Review  Gram' 
mar  and  Composition.  New  York.  Henry 
Holt.  1933. — Aims  to  give  a  compacft  review 
and  simulating  composition  material. 

★Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon.  El  Final  de 
T^orma.  New  York.  Century.  1933. — Edited 
by  Paul  T.  MancheSer  and  Jose  D.  Heman' 
dez. 

★Ignacio  M.  Altamirano.  El  Zarco.  New 
York.  W.  W.  Norton.  1933. — Mexican  thriller 
of  mid'nineteenth  century.  Edited  by  Raymond 
L.  Grismer  and  Miguel  Ruelas. 

★Howard  KeniSon.  A  Basic  Lift  of  Spanish 
Words  and  Idioms.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1933.  $.5o~Fundamentals  for 
a  two  year  course. 

★Everett  W.  OlmSead  and  Raymond  L. 
Grismer.  Firft  Spanish  Grammar.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1933. — Based  on  the  minimum  of 
theory  with  abundant  and  varied  exercises. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

★Louis  Aragon.  The  Red  Front.  Chapjel  Hill 
(N.  C.)  Contempo.  1933.  $.50. — Translation 
by  E.  E.  Cummings  of  the  poem  which  coS 
its  author  5  years  in  prison. 

★Albert  EinSein— Sigmund  Freud.  Why 
War?  Paris.  International  InSitute  of  Intel' 
leSual  Cooperation.  1933.  $1.50. — Number 
a,  of  a  series  of  open  letters. 

★Frederick  H.  Wagman.  Goethe's  Conception 
of  Personality.  Philadelphia.  Carl  Schurz  MemcK 
rial  Foundation.  1933. — Goethe  Prize  Essay. 

AAA 

Guido  Marpillero,  in  Universitalitd  Romana 
(Rome)  for  January-February,  writes  of  The 
Mission  of  Italian  Literature,  deplores  the 
frequency  in  recent  Italian  writing  of  “cur' 
rents  which  are  a  negation  of  Italianity  and 
descend  to  animality,”  and  concludes  that  “if 
Italian  literature  is  to  regain.  .  .  its  own  char' 
ader,  (this  will  come  about  through)  the  poli' 
tical  ambient  created  by  Fascism,  which  gives 
it  the  necessary  foundation  for  it  to  become 
Universal  and  Roman  once  more.” 

Salvador  Novo,  en  El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo, 
(Mexico  City)  for  March,  deplores  the  in' 
frequency  of  good  prose  writers  in  his  country, 
and  the  fad  that  Mexican  readers  are  forced  to 
draw  their  intelledual  pabulum  largely  from 
translations.  He  finds  that  the  aridocrats  read 
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largely  French  fidion  in  the  original,  and  that 
the  common  people  are  especially  intereded 
in  Russian  books  and  books  about  Russia. 

Harry  Bone  writes  from  Paris  to  The  World 
Tomorrow  (New  York)  for  April  12  that  pacif' 
ism  is  dronger  in  France  than  the  outside 
world  realizes,  and  lids  a  number  of  the  mod 
adive  French  peace  organizations  and  the 
periodicals  that  are  vigorous  opponents  of  war. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company  issue  F.  A. 
Forbes’  life  of  Rafael  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val. 

John  A.  Mackay’s  The  Other  Spanish 
Christ:  A  Study  in  the  Spiritual  History  of 
Spain  and  South  America  (Macmillan)  is  a 
Protedant  view  of  religious  conditions  in 
South  America. 

According  to  G.  Michaut  (La  Mystification 
de  "Colomba,"  Annales  de  I'Universite  de  Pa' 
ris,  January'February),  “I’incorrigible  auteur 
du  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul,  de  la  Guzla,  de  la 
V^us  d'llle,  de  Lo\is  et  de  tant  d’autres  recits, 
d’ailleurs  pittoresques,  frappants,  emouvants 
meme,  nous  y  a  (that  is,  in  Colomba),  une  fois 
de  plus,  mydifies.” 

The  entire  issue  of  Esprit  (Paris)  for  March 
I  is  devoted  to  articles  under  the  general 
heading  Rupture  entre  I'ordre  chretien  et  le  de' 
sordre  etabli. 

Gaetano  Salvemini  in  the  Birth  Control 
Review  for  March:  “In  1932,  as  soon  as  the 
Fascids  saw  that  the  “battle”  for  births  was 
a  failure,  they  discovered  that  slender  women 
generally  have  fewer  children  than  fat  women. 
They  therefore  darted  a  new  battle,  which 
might  be  called  the  battle  for  the  fiit.  The 
ideal  for  the  Fascid  is  now  the  huge  woman, 
weighing  at  lead  300  pounds.  .  .  on  some  nice 
morning  the  Duce  will  issue  an  order  to  put 
all  slender  women  before  a  firing  squad.  .  .” 

Krupskaya,  Lenin’s  widow,  is  writing  a  new 
book  in  which  she  will  tell  “How  Lenin 
Worked  with  Books.” — From  Moscow  Daily 
J^ews. 

The  Moscow  Daily  T^ews  (Moscow)  is 
running  a  series  of  articles  by  Anna  Louise 
Strong  on  Three  Tears  of  Collective  Farming. 

Haracio  H.  Dobranich  published  in  the  No' 
vember'December  number  of  La  ReviSta  Ameri' 
cana  (Buenos  Aires)  a  useful  reference  lid 
entitled  La  literatura  y  los  literatos  espanoles 
anteriores  al  siglo  XIII. 

The  Romanic  Review,  New  York,  prints  an 
essay  on  Franz  Hellens  by  Professor  Benjamin 
M.  Woodbridge  of  Reed  College  and  this  daff. 
It  deals  particularly  with  Realith  FantaStiques, 
Grippe'Coeur,  and  Documents  Secrets. 


